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CO-OPERATIVE TRAVEL. 


IN the general stock-taking of social progress during the 
Victorian era, to which the Jubilee celebration of Her 
Majesty’s glorious reign has given occasion, there is hardly 
any matter in which a more striking development has taken 
place than in the travelling of the community. The remark- 
able increase of travelling has, of course, arisen from the 
ease, quickness, and cheapness of the new modes of loco- 
motion introduced shortly before the Queen’s accession. Now 
opportunities for home and foreign travel are being continu- 
ally multiplied ; new routes to fresh districts are constantly 
being opened up ; and the number of travellers, and the dis- 
tances travelled, are ever increasing. 

Our readers belong to a class for whom the increasing 
facilities for travelling have a special importance, for their 
annual summer holidays give them the time and opportunity 
to seek the change of air and scene which their occupation 
makes particularly desirable ; and as we endeavoured to show 
in an article on the ‘ Use of Travel in Teaching,’ which ap- 
peared in our holiday number last year, the results of their 
vacation tours may be afterwards turned to excellent educa- 
tional account for the benefit of their pupils. In pursuance 
of our desire to make our pages interesting and seasonably 
helpful, we have sought in many directions for information 
which may be of service to teachers who are making arrange- 
ments for a holiday excursion. This information we present 
under the head of ‘Co-operative Travel,’ because that is a 
form which may be specially commended to those who travel 
with a general community of purpose, since it multiplies the 
means of enjoyment, affords opportunity of mutual helpful- 
ness, and, what is not unimportant to people of limited means, 
favours the making of economical arrangements. 

Now co-operative travel, though it has shown so wonderful 
an expansion in recent years, is no new thing. The caravan 
of associated merchants by which commercial intercourse is 
still maintained between widely-separated oriental regions 
dates back across immemorial ages to patriarchal times. And 
in our own country the charming tales of ‘the Father of English 
poetry ’ tell us how our forefathers, bent on devotional obser- 
vance, used, for the sake of company and safety, to form 
themselves into a pilgrim band bound together by links of 
good fellowship. 

MESSRS. THOS. COOK & SON. 

Nevertheless the kind of co-operative pleasure-travel which 
forms our present theme, is a decidedly modern growth, and 
its origin may be clearly traced to a definite date early in this 
record reign. As it is to George Stephenson and his inven- 
tion of a workable steam locomotive that we must accord the 
honour of making cheap and speedy travel possible, so it is to 
Chomas Cook, of Leicester, that we must give the credit of 
being the pioneer of the modern tourist system. It was in 
1841 that he organised the first cheap excursion train from 
Leicester to Loughborough and back for one shilling. In 
this trip we are told 570 people participated. Such was the 
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humble beginning of the business which was carried on so 
successfully by the late Mr. Cook, and which now, in the hands 
of his sons, has so marvellously developed into a commercial 
enterprise of enormous magnitude. 

When we called at Messrs. Cook’s Central Offices in Lud 
gate Circus, Mr. Bredall, the courteous chief of the Corre 
spondence Department, readily supplied us with abundant 
information on the business carried on, and a mass of 
pamphlets full of details respecting the excursions and tours 
organised by the firm. The system is distinguished by the 
multifarious character of the arrangements made, and by its 
remarkable adaptation to the wants of all classes of travellers. 
The firm organise day excursions to seaside resorts at a charge 
of five shillings, and luxurious tours round the world up to 
£500 for an inclusive ticket. Between these extremes ar 
excursions to all parts of the civilised globe, and on various 
scales to suit all tastes and nearly all purses. An important 
feature of the system is the issue, at fixed rates, of Hotel 
Coupons, which by arrangement with hotel proprietors in all 
places of popular resort, are accepted as payment for accom 
modation of a generally excellent character. ‘These coupons 
are issued in millions per year. ‘They may be obtained at 

ny of the offices, which have been established in all the 
great cities on the ordinary travel routes, and if any traveller 
finds himself with more than he requires, they may be returned 
at a fixed discount of ten per cent. 

To Paris and to Switzerland, Messrs. Cook arrange regularly 
during the season personally-conducted tours, with an intelli 
gent and experienced person as guide and interpreter to a party. 
Tours to these and other places are also arranged at lower 
cost to those who do not wish for the help of personal guides. 
In most of the large towns of the continent interpreters in uni 
form are employed by the firm to meet their tourists and afford 
any help and information that may be necessary on arrival. 

During the last two seasons cycling tours, both personally 
conducted and independent, have been in operation in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Cruises, long and short, are systemati 
cally organised. Those to Norway have been extremely 
popular. America is not so much a field for pleasure excur 
sions ; but many passengers are booked thither for business 
or other purposes. Parties may be formed privately, and 
booked for collective travel to start at any time, with a special 
conductor if required. Messrs. Cook are in frequent com 
munication with the National Union of Teachers, and make 
special arrangements for parties of members. 

An interesting feature of the business is the branch for 
lending lantern slides. A large collection of slides illustrating 
scenes on the various tours, has been made to the number of 
about 300,000. ‘These are lent, in sets of about sixty, free of 
charge to travellers by Cook’s ‘Tours, who may wish to give 
a lantern lecture to any society. 

To indicate the vast extent of the firm’s operations 
Mr. Bredall mentions that during last year, which was the best 
from the beginning of the business, the number of tickets issued 
from their various offices was 5,300,000; that their ticket 
were of 31,900 different series, and that the y afforded travellin, 
facilities over 1,900,000 miles of railway and steamer routes, * 
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We have not given the cost of the different tours. This 
may be found in the numerous neat illustrated booklets issued 
by the firm and supplied to applicants. We need only say 
that the terms are quite reasonable for the kind of accommo- 
dation ; and from our own experience we should say the latter 
is decidedly satisfactory. 

It seemed well to say so much of Mr. Cook’s enterprise not 
because it was or is in the true sense a scheme of co-operative 
travel. It is, indeed, as we have said, a marvellously success- 
ful commercial venture. But its successful operation has 
undoubtedly shown the possibility, and facilitated the inaugu- 
ration of a system of genuine co-operative travel. 


THE TOYNBEE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


For what is probably the first, best, and most successful 
example of this form of associated travel we turn to the 
Toynbee Travellers’ Club. A full and most vivaciously 
written account of the origin, constitution, and mode of 
working of this society appeared in the Rewew of Reviews 
five years ago. ‘There we learn how, among a small body of 
enthusiastic students of Mazzini’s works, there had sprung up 
. wish to visit the country of their hero, These students were 
too few to arrange for an inexpensive 
tour of such extent ; but students of 
other classes at ‘Toynbee Hall were 
induced to take up the idea, and 
after months of careful preparation 
ind arrangement an eager band of 

o students made their memorable 
tour to Florence by way of Antwerp, 
isAle, Lucerne, and Milan, returning 
by Pisa and the Genoese Riviera. 
Ihe cost for the whole tour of 17 or 
18 days was about £10. This small 
cost was due to the careful manage- 
ment of the experienced leaders, and 
to the truly co-operative spirit 
h has from the beginning been 
in essential characteristic of the 
isation which thus came into 
wing. The necessity of moderate 
charges has from the first been re 

wnised, and while needful comforts 
have been sought, there has 
wen no thought of sharing in the 
uperfluous luxuries of the wealthy 
irave ller 

\gain, the Toynbee Travellers’ 
Club has a distinctly educational 
basi Its expeditions are led up to 
by reading and lectures on the his- 
ind topography ot the 

visited, Log-books 

wd the incidents, 
of photographs and 
ma to illustrate the each tour, 
lationship and the sense of fellowship 
elements in the foundation of the 
of its very Those who 
‘that there are many among the 
broader sense of the term), men 
d-working lives, moderate purses, simple 
sumptions, and willingness to learn, in whose 
i foreign land may become a joy 

he most real uses of foreign travel lics 
{ the traveller’s returning home, not with any 
having “done” so much, but with 
omprehension of historical and human 
kened, humblk 
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most of the meetings papers are read or lectures are given on 
subjects relating to past or prospective tours. These are 
sometimes by members, and often by eminent authorities on 
the matters treated. A library of value books on travel 
and related topics has been formed, andthe club albums of 
photographs, bought by voluntary confributions of the tra- 
vellers, as souvenirs of the places visited, are sources of endless 
enjoyment at the social gatherings. 

Since the first expedition to Florence at Easter 1888, the 
Toynbee Travellers’ Club has organised expeditions to Venice, 
to Rome, to the north-east of France, to Switzerland, up 
the Rhine, and on to Augsburg, Nuremburg, and Munich, to 
Touraine, to Normandy, and even so far afield as to Athens, 
and to Spain. Papers descriptive of the tour to Greece have 
recently appeared in this Journal from the hand of Miss 
Davies, and we may hope before long to have some account 
of the Spanish expedition from the same hand. 

The present writer has delightful recollections of an excur- 
sion some years ago through Normandy, Picardy, and 
Champagne, in the course of which a short stay was made at 
Rouen. After a call at Beauvais, a few days were spent in 
the pleasant town of Compiégne, on the Oise, whence visits 

were paid to Senlis and the massive 
medizval castle of Pierrefonds so 
marvellously restored by the great 
architect Viollet de Duc, and then the 
party proceeded to Soissons, Laon, 
the city built on a lofty isolated rock 
crowned by a noble cathedral as by 
a mighty fortress, and on to Rheims, 
returning by way of Amiens, with its 
magnificent cathedral, to Dieppe, 
and so back across the Channel to 
London and the daily task. 
Memories come back to us of a 
later tour shared in by a band of 
thirty Toynbee travellers through 
some of the loveliest scenery of 
Switzerland. Much of the route 
was traversed on foot, and so some 
of the less-frequented places were 
visited. For the sake of more easily 
obtaining sufficient accommodation, 
it was arranged that the party should 
be divided into two halves at Bale, 
and while one proceeded to Lucerne 
and thence to Berne, the other went 
first to Berne and travelled to Lucerne 
in the opposite direction. Among 
the stopping-places were Berne, 
Kandersteg, Leukerbad, Visp, Zer- 
matt, Brieg, Riederalp, Feisch, 
the Rhone Glacier,  Meiringen, 
Engelberg, and Lu- 
cerne ; and those who are acquainted 
with the district thus indicated will know what a store of 
healthful and intellectual pleasure such a route would furnish 
to a company of travellers who could manage to cover 
about 250 miles on foot in the course of their twenty days’ 
tour. 

rhe pleasant recollections of sublime scenery, the quaint 
and delightful incidents which marked our novel progress 
through a land full of such varied interest, might well tempt us, 
as we recall these names, to linger unduly on these reminis- 
cences of our tours with the Toynbee Travellers. But space will 
not permit such lingering. Before passing from the Club, how- 
ever, we must deal with a question which may suggest itself 
to our readers. We have tried to make it clear that this club 
society with a social basis, an educational object, and 
a membership restricted to ond fide students connected with 
the larger institution in which it originated. From this it fol- 
lows that the great majority of our readers are ineligible for 
membership and cannot directly share in its benefits. ‘They 
may ask, therefore, how an account of its work can help them 
to arrange for their own holidays. To this there is a ready 
There is nothing to prevent other organisations from 
following the lead of the Toynbee Travellers, and as a matter 

iny others have imitated their methods mote or less 
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closely, and with a large measure of success. Thus the 
Liverpool branch of the Teachers’ Guild in 1889 organised a 
party which visited Milan and Venice, and other tours were 
made in following years by what came to be known as the 
Liverpool ‘ Caravan.’ In Manchester two Touring Clubs 
were formed, one of which had a similar educational basis to 
that of the Liverpool Caravan, while the other had a rather 
looser constitution, a less definite object, and a less restricted 
membership. Both, however, arranged Continental excursions 
on the co-operative principle. 

Then the Art Workers’ Guild, a London society in which 
certain Toynbee leaders had a place, organised an autumn 
expedition to Florence, with the special object of making its 
members acquainted with Italian art. These instances by no 
means exhaust the list of co-operative travelling associations 
whose formation may be distinctly traced to the lead set by 
the T.T.C. They suffice, however, to prove how fruitful was 
the idea which certain energetic spirits among the leaders of 
Toynbee Hall brought into practical operation. There is 
nothing to prevent any associated body of teachers or other 
persons from adopting the idea and carrying it into effect, if 
only leaders of like energy, resource, experience, and good 
will can be found to do the necessary work of organisation. 
If the expeditions are to be as comprehensive and the cost as 
moderate as those of what we may call the parent club, the 
numbers participating must be large enough to obtain special 
terms from the railway 
companies and _ hotel 
proprietors, and a genu- 
ine spirit of good fellow- 
ship must effectively 
prevail throughout the 
company. 

If a group of would- 
be co-operative travel- 
lers is of itself unable, 
from its small numbers 
or other conditions, to 
cope with all the diffi- 
culties, it need not aban- 
don the attempt, for 
there are other exten- 
sive organisations of a 
more public nature that 
may supply the needed 
power of collective man- 
agement. Some parti- 
culars of two or three of 


these may be acceptable VIEW OF ‘SEEBURG’ FROM THE LAKE OF LUCERNE. 


and serviceable. 
THE LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 

First there is the Polytechnic whose headquarters are in 
Regent Street. This is a large educational institution of a 
modern type numbering its students by the thousand. To the 
general public the Polytechnic is perhaps best known for its 
system of holiday tours on a co-operative and educational 
basis. The honorary secretary of this department is Mr. J. 
E. K. Studd, whom we have to thank for kindly granting us an 
interview and readily supplying us with information, though 
our call was made in the midst of a busy day, with the Whit- 
suntide tours and the Jubilee arrangements not far ahead. 
Mr. Studd soon showed, however, that in this organising of 
associated travel he has found a congenial channel for the 
operation of that buoyant energy, that tact and brilliancy, which 
made him a very few years ago such a power in the cricket field. 

The Polytechnic Tours, said Mr. Studd, may be said to have 
had their beginning 25 or 26 years ago, when a party of 
youths, organised by Mr. Robert Mitchell and accompanied 
by the Hon. T. Pelham, made a collective ramble through 
North Wales. ‘This was in connection with a Young Mcen’s 
Association, before the Polytechnic had anything like its pre- 
sent constitution, and may be regarded as a sort of fore- 
runner of the present Continental tours. These began in 
1888—that is, soon after the formation of the T.T.C. The 
first one was a walking tour in Switzerland, in which 60 boys 
of the Polytechnic Day School between 12 and 16 years of 
age took part. Three of the masters acted as leaders ; all 
travelling was third class ; each boy carried his own baggage 
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—a knapsack-—and in Switzerland the daily stages were made 
on foot. Thus a fortnight was spent at a cost of £5 per head. 
The facts were disputed by a Pad/ J/ad/ correspondent. But 
the accounts were submitted to the editor, and the truth of 
the statement fully proved. This experience, however, was 
never exactly repeated. It was attempted the following year 
in a somewhat modified form by a party of adults. But these, 
though the conditions were lightened by the personal luggage 
being forwarded by train, said they were being killed by 
the walking. Other tours were arranged and met with great 
success, and after a time they were opened first to friends of 
members and then to the general public. <A great develop- 
ment took place three years ago, when the Polytechnic secured 
some chalets in the neighbourhood of Lucerne. ‘This made 
it possible to provide good accommodation at a very low rate 
for successive parties of 50 per week. It was soon found, 
however, that the chalets were insufficient to meet the in- 
creasing numbers, and the Villa Maria and the Hotel Union 
were also secured, and are kept practically full of Polytechnic 
travellers during the summer. ‘The number of tourists thus 
brought to Switzerland during the four summer months of 
last year was about 200 per week, or nearly 4,000 ; a great in- 
crease on the two previous years. The public are admitted 
to the tours at the published rates, members of the Polytechnic 
Institution at a slight reduction ; the extra payment, however, 
makes the outsiders members for the time being. ‘The 
hotels are good, every- 
thing being done nicely, 
but nothing luxuriously.’ 

A week may be 
spent in Lucerne and 
neighbourhood for five 
guineas ; a fifteen days’ 
tour in Switzerland is 
provided for 84 to 10 
guineas, according to 
the amount of travelling. 

Swiss parties travel- 
ling together to Lucerne 
may there separate and 
form themselves into 
groups, or join sections 
for special excursions. 

The tours have been 
much appreciated, peo- 
ple go by them over and 
over again, and the re- 
commendation of friends 
proves the best of ad- 
vertisements. 

Switzerland is not the only field covered by these tours. In 
1891 was arranged the first of a series of cruises to Norway 
in the steamer /ridtiof7. ‘The cost was 84 guineas for about 
afortnight. The popularity of these cruises has never waned. 
Last year a larger steam yacht, the Cey/on, was acquired, 
and now makes fortnightly cruises through the main 
fiords—Stavanger, Hardanger, Mauranger and Sord fiords, 
with overland excursions from Bergen to Vossevangen, Stal- 
heim, and Gudvangen, and later visits to Molde, Romsdal, 
Christiansund and the Geiranger Fiord, The total length 
of the voyage is about 3,000 miles, and the cost, including 
travelling, board, and all fees, nine guineas. 

Tours are also made to the Ardennes, to Holland, 
to Paris, to Cologne, to Italy, and to Madeira, as well as 
to various parts of England. The cost in every case is 
extremely moderate ; and the variety is such as to suit all 
tastes. 

Mr. Studd says the social basis of the system adopted lies 
at the root of the success achieved. Years of experience in 
social work has enabled the leaders to adapt the arrangements 
exactly to the needs of tourists, and has developed tact in 
smoothing away all difficulties. Among the distinctive 
features he lays stress upon the principle of equality which is 
strictly observed—there is no distinction of classes, never two 
prices—the advantages, if there are any, are given to those 
who book first, and on the steamers double-berth cabins 
suitable for married people are the only ones allotted for an 
extra fee, the number being very limited, It is laid down as 
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a practical rule that all should try to make their neighbours’ 
holidays pleasant, and the observance of this rule soon proves 
that it is the surest way to make one’s own happy. 

Another strong point is that neither in the Lucerne chalets nor 
on the steamers is any alcoholic liquor sold. The Polytechnic 
steamers are the only ones on which this experiment has been 
tried, and it has been thoroughly successful. The right of 
exclusion is reserved, and also the right of expulsion, in case 
of any member of a party being objectionable, but it has 
never been necessary to exercise this right. 

The habit of thinking of the good of others is encouraged. 
On the first Norwegian cruise, when all were delighted with 
their holiday, it was proposed that a collection should be 
made for the assistance of poorer people to some share of 
holiday travel, and the result was a sum of £30 contributed 
among the 115 passengers on the vessel. [by similar collec- 
tions the Polytechnic tourists raise a sum of £150 to £200 a 
year to provide holidays for less favoured persons. ‘This is 
called the Holiday-by-Proxy Fund. 

We have dwelt thus on the Polytechnic tours because they 
are decidedly co-operative in their character. While the 
charges are low, they are sufficient to cover the whole cost, 
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arrangement, on the manager, Mr. Percy Webb, and found in 
him a genial enthusiast as well as a practical man of business. 
The special point in the policy of this very promising tourist 
agency 1s to seek to open up new resorts just off the beaten 
Two advantages are thus secured: the cost is lower 
than in more frequented places, and the great rush is avoided. 
Mr. Webb thinks that people are, as a rule, more exigent 
when travelling than when at home. They want the best of 
food, and the best accommodation they can get. Hence it is 
found desirable not to cheapen travelling by cutting down 
accommodation to a minimum, but rather to obtain the best 
terms possible, with convenient arrangements. He then 
illustrated his point thus: At Ostend, the best hotels make 
charges of £1 and upwards per day; but just outside, at 
Maria Kerke—the place the late Colonel North was intending 
to develop—a suburb having a sea front and parade con- 
tinuous with that of Ostend, it has been found possible to 
arrange for such terms at a good hotel that a return ticket from 
London and a week’s accommodation are offered at £2 15s. 
Again, in Norway, at the best hotels, the daily charge is 
8s., gs. and ros. ; but, by careful choice of stopping places, a 
Norwegian tour of a month’s duration may be secured for 
15 guineas. ‘This tour is 





one of the special features 
of this Association’s pro- 
gramme. Mr.Webb points 
out that ‘it is no mere 
cruise in which the 
steamer takes the place of 
an hotel ; it is a real tour 
inthe country. We settle 
our travellers at one spot 
in the country for a week’s 
stay, the time being spent 
in excursions from this as 
a centre ; then we carry 
them on to another place 
of a different kind for a 
second week, and again, 
to a third, visiting some of 
the finest fiords, but also 
having opportunity to mix 
with the people. The 
inhabitants of Norway are 
a fine race—with a won- 
derful spirituel charm, a 
verve and wit that make 
it delightful to travel 
Then the 
modes of travelling are 
most varied and enjoyable. 
In a single day one may 
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and even, on account of the large numbers, to leave a margin 
of profit; so no man need feel that he is benefiting by a 
charitable organisation, At the same time there is practically 
no taint of commercialism, inasmuch as what profit may 
accrue enriches no individual or firm, but is used for 
the benefit of the educational side of the Polytechnic 
Institute. 

We have not referred to the Jubilee trips because they will 
be over before this reaches our readers, nor to the Madeira 
trips, one of which was fully described in our article on holiday 
travel last year. Mr. Studd tells us that the latter are almost 
broken up, owing to the great development of South African 
passenger traffic, which makes it very difficult to secure 
berths for the partial voyage, and especially difficult to depend 
on any number for the return passage. Details respecting all 
the tours may be obtained on application to the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF HOME 

AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

\nother organisation of a somewhat similar kind is the 
Association for Home and Foreign Travel, which is now 
amalgamated with the business of the travelling agency of 
Messrs. Sewell and Crowther, of 41, Gracechurch Street, but 
just now removing to 153, Fenchurch Street. We called, by 
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have to travel in a rail- 
way train, a carriole, a 
fiord steamer, a trillo, a rowing boat.’ 

Mr. Webb next gives us some particulars of the Cambrian 
Railway system which his people were the first to introduce to 
the general notice of Londoners. He also calls our attention 
to a beautifully illustrated souvenir of the charming district 
traversed by this railway. Of this we need say no more here, 
as the system is described at length in another part of this 
journal. We may refer, however, to ‘the British Chatauqua,’ 
in which Mr. Webb displays an enthusiastic interest. It is an 
imitation of the famous Chatauqua movement in America, 
where the institution of a collective educational summer 
holiday reaches many thousands of people, and exercises 
an influence incalculable. It was begun as a movement for 
the higher education of the Sunday Schoolteacher. ‘The first 
gathering of the kind in Wales was held at Pwllheli in 1895, 
and was attended by 120 people. In 1896, Barmouth was 
chosen as the place of meeting, and 200 attended. This year 
Aberystwith is chosen, and is expected to be still more 
popular, Lectures and classes by eminent preachers and men 
of science are arranged, and excursions by coach and rail to 
places of interest form part of the programme. The gathering 
would probably prove extremely interesting to many teachers. 
Attendance at the lectures and meetings is quite optional, but 
some of the lecturers, like Dr. Cave and Dr. Lorimer, are 
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of almost world-wide fame, and some of the subjects are likely 
to prove very attractive. The time is from August 7th to 
August 28th, and visitors may take tickets, including fares, 
board and lodging, lectures and excursions, for £3 15s. for 
one week, £6 6s. for two weeks, and £9 10s. 6d, for three 
weeks, 

Our attention was further directed to the Association’s ex- 
cursions at low rates to Paris and other parts of France, to the 
Rhine, and to the special facilities for visiting the Brussels 
Exhibition this year. Of all these and many other tours, 
details may be obtained from the offices, as may have been 
observed by the leaflets enclosed with recent issues of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

As a final word we must not omit to state that special re- 
<luctions are made by this agency to members of the National 
Union of Teachers and to members of the Metropolitan Board 
Teachers’ Association. 

DR. H. 8. LUNN. 

We have left ourselves but brief space for 
reference to another agency which deserves 
mention here. It is that so ably conducted by 
Dr. H. S. Lunn and Mr. W. Perowne, having 
its head-quarters at 5, Endsleigh Gardens, and 
with a central office in St. Paul’s Churchyard. It 
began operations in Switzerland in. 1893, in the 
midst of the beautifui surroundings of Grindel- 
wald, where a kind of continuous conference 
was held during two months of the summer, with 
a series of high-class lectures, and social functions 
for the evenings after the excursions of the 
day. As in the case of the agencies pre- 
viously mentioned, the parties travel out together, 
and may then make their own arrangements for 
sub-division. The lectures, which are secured at 
considerable cost, prove very attractive, and give 
a decidedly educational character to the gather- 
ings. The travelling is generally by second class, 
except for those who prefer first class and are 
willing to pay extra fares. The hotel accommo- 
dation—provided for by the issue of coupons— 
is of excellent character. Judging not from ex- 
perience, but from the information supplied to 
us by Dr. Lunn’s Secretary and gathered from 
his serial publication, ‘Travel,’ we should say 
that this organisation, while conducted on a 
distinctly commercial basis, embodies co-ope- 
rative features in the arrangements made for 
social enjoyment and educational pursuits, and 
adapts itself especially to the needs of the, 
professional and cultured middle classes. It 
seems to establish during the summer among 
the Swiss mountains a sort of select social club, 
where English visitors may enjoy at a moderate 
cost as many of the advantages of their home 
civilisation as can be transferred to the new 
scene. As to membership, this society must 
be extremely mobile even to fluidity ; but its 
social’ atmosphere must differ but slightly 
from that of the leisure time of professional 
life at home. These advantages no doubt 
involve some sacrifice of the freedom which seems 
naturally associated with mountain travel, but which 
can only be fully appreciated by those who are prepared 
for roughing it a little. The educational features of Dr. 
Lunn’s ‘caravanserai’ at Grindelwald are now extended 
also to another settlement at Davos-Platz, and include this 
year courses of lectures by the Rev. Canon McCormick, 
Professor Shuttleworth, Sir Robert Ball, Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, and several other well-known lecturers, besides a 
series of concerts. Such a programme should appeal to 
teachers, especially, we think, those of secondary schools. 
Many ladies join the parties, which include a large pro- 
portion of professional people, such as clergy, doctors, and 
lawyers. 

Besides the Swiss tours, Dr. Lunn arranges for expeditions 
to the Italian lakes, Rome, the English capitals, North Africa, 
Norway, and the Baltic ; indeed, to almost all places where 
associated pleasure-travel is possible. 


IDEAL CO-OPERATIVE TRAYEL. 

There is one other form of co-operative travel which is, 
perhaps, the ideal form, unless that term be reserved for the 
Toynbee Travellers’ Club ; we mean the kind in which a party 
of friends, making their own programme, travel together and 
camp together, like a little social republic, led by a capable and 
experienced leader. Before us lies a most interesting account 
of such a holiday tour made last year by a party of eleven, 
nearly all teachers, and most of them ladies. In the course 
of a month this band visited Zurich, Davos, Fluela Pass, the 
Engadine, the Stelvio Pass, the Valley of the Vintschgau, the 
vine-clad hills of Meran and Botzen, the Brenner Pass, Inns- 
bruck, and in returning Landeck, Bregenz, Lake Constance, 
Schaffhausen, the Black Forest, Heidelberg, Cologne, and 
Bruges. All this was accomplished by the exercise of fore- 
sight and careful management under an accomplished and 
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experienced leader—a lady—for a total general cost of £18. 
per head, and this might have been less but for unfavourable 
weather necessitating the use of vehicles over certain parts of 
the rcute which it had been planned to traverse on foot. We 
have no space now for further particulars of this delightful 
trip ; we may possibly find room later for a fuller account. 
We must, however, hasten to conclude this rather lengthy 
paper By giving a description of the various modes of 
co-operative travel in what may be called a concrete form, 
rather than by an abstract discussion of the subject, we trust 
we may have convinced our readers of the perfect possibility 
and the great advantages of such a form of holiday-making. 

It now only remains for us to express the hope that during 
the coming holidays our readers may have a delightful time, 
through whatever agency they may choose to make their 
arrangements, and that at the oe | they may all return in 
safety with the sunny glow of health on their faces and a fresh 
store of sunny memories in their hearts. 
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6 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS ? 


BY SPECIAL 


YACHTING ON THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


To select the locality of another person’s holiday is almost as peri- 
lous a proceeding as the amiable practice of match-making, so dear 
to the heart of complacent matrons. How often it happens that 
wisdom, taste, expediency, have all given their vote in favour of a 
particular selection, and yet the result has been misery. Then it is 
* Woe worth the day’ for the go-between. She is nobudy’s friend, 
and she has to take refuge in that flat confession of weak despair, 
*I only acted for the best.’ Now, I am very reluctant to occupy 
such a position with regard to my friends. I shall, therefore, be 
very modest in commending the charms of my fair selection—not 
that I am at all doubtful as to her beauties and virtues, but because 
I am reluctant to accept a grave responsibility, and because I am 
old enough to know the aversion which excess of zeal is only too 
apt to engender. 

And yet it would be easy to be very enthusiastic. I find in a 
battered diary, which has accompanied me on many a holiday, and 
has been the recipient of many confidences, the following youthful 
reflections : ‘I wonder why more weary town teachers, condemned 
to daily servitude in a wilderness of bricks and mortar, do not 
frequent the Norfolk 
Broads. These two 
hundred miles of lazy 
river and five thou- 
sand acres of placid 
lake afford the very 
beau idéal of a recu- 
perative holiday. To 
lie on the counter of 
your yacht and let the 
recd-fringed rondes 
slide by you, to watch 
the fleecy clouds float 
over your head, to gaze 
the wide ex- 
panse of meadow land, 
with never a hill to 
tempt you to climb, 
to see the shy water- 
fowl scuttling away at 
your approach, to lean 
over and pluck the 
water lilies as you pass, 
to inhale the sweetness 
of the wild flowers that 
fleck the fields with 
colour, is to court 
Hygeia in her own 
garden. From your matutinal plunge, to your evening glass of 
toddy, when the red curtains are drawn, the lamp is lighted in the 
cabin, and you lie snug for the night moored up to a wooded 
staithe, the day is charged with calm delights and peaceful joys.’ 

ut to quit rhapsody and come to the practical, perhaps I shall 
best serve my purpose if I briefly describe a week’s voyage on the 
upper reaches of the Bure, 

Several weeks before the Midsummer holidays, a congenial party 
was enlisted. As it originally included four ladies and numbered a 
dozen all told, our choice of a suitable craft was limited to one of 
the large sailing barges peculiar to Norfolk waters, and known as 

The wherry is something like a glorified canal boat, 
tepped forward and a huge sail. It is usually divided 
mpartments—bedroom, saloon, and kitchen, The 

| roof, and occupy nearly two- 

vessel. The forepart, in front of the 

ade deck ; ladies’ 

width of the craft (some Io feet) 

Next to this is the saloon, 20 feet 

cording to the taste and purse of 

i long dining table down the middle and a 

Next to the saloon and communicating 

ris the kitchen, fitted with a neat Ameri- 

sided o by the skipper, who is navigator, 
tuide, philosopher and friend all rolled into one. 
of sixtec 


across 


SCENE ON 


er om 


then comes the 


does the ne- 
not 

mmodated with berths in their cabin, and 
ire satisfact« f not luxuriously, bedded 
I have hired 


ledehoy nor seventeen —- 


up, potato-pecling, fish-cleaning, and wha 


ce 
ily, 


i wherry described can be 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


at £12 to £14 a week, including the services of the skipper and his 
boy. 

We had almost selected a w herry (by post), when certain un- 
toward events, which I need not stay to describe, reduced our 
party to half its original dimensions and entirely excluded the 
feminine element. We bore up, however, against our disappoint- 
ment, and started negotiations afresh, this time for a less roomy 
but better sailing craft. Eventually we secured the ‘ Volunteer,’ 
owned by Loynes of Wroxham, a beautiful cruising yacht of fifteen. 
tons, 32 feet long, 9} feet in beam, capable of accommodating six 
persons (two ladies. and four gentlemen, if need be), and drawing 
only 2 ft. 3in., so that she could go almost anywhere in the Broad 
district. I give a plan, which will save a yard of description. 
We hired the ‘ Volunteer’ at £6 a week, including skipper and 
crew. Had our voyage continued longer, the terms for the second 
and succeeding weeks would, of course, have been considerably 
easier. A word of warning is necessary here. Though, person- 
ally, I have found the yacht owners honourable men, ‘ there be 
land rats and water rats, water thieves and land thieves—I mean 
pirates,’ and it is just as well to have a formal agreement. I 
should advise, also, that the balance of hire, which is frequently 
paid before sailing, 
should be kept in hand 
until the trip is con- 
cluded. The reason 
why is obvious. For 
five shillings a week 
you can insure the 
yacht up to £10, 

The usual points of 
departure for a cruise 
on the Broads are 
Yarmouth, Norwich, 
Wroxham,and Lowes- 
toft. We selected 
Wroxham, as our voy- 
age was to be brief 
and we were reliably 
informed that the best 
scenery and fishing in 
the whole district was 
to be found between 
Coltishall and Thurne 
Mouth, 

The nearest railway 
centre for Wroxham 
is Norwich—a quaint, 
old-world city, with 
medizval guildhalls, 
timbered houses, a fine cathedral, a castle, and innumerable his- 
toric churches, which may well claim a day or two of any tourist's 
time. I believe you can get a fortnightly return ticket from St. 
Pancras or Liverpool Street for fifteen shillings. 

The run from Norwich to Wroxham occupies less than half an 
hour. We had informed Loynes of our train, so a donkey cart 
was in waiting to carry our luggage and our provisions~a huge 
box packed with everything which mere men could conceive as 
necessary—down to the yacht. We followed behind the donkey 
cart, and presently caught a glimpse of the boathouses and the 
variegated flotilla of beautiful yachts, gay with shining brass and 
streaming pennants. A brawny young fellowina blue jersey and 
peaked cap was waiting on the bridge to point out the * Volunteer’ 
with her blue-peter flying. We fell in love with her on the spot, 
and our love deepened every day as we got to know her better, 
The baggage was got aboard, we tossed for berths, jumped into 
flannels, made the necessary financial arrangements at the office, 
and dorthwith ordered the ski oper to set sail, 

‘ Axing pardon, gentlemen,’ he said in his slow Norfolk way, 
‘but ’ave you got everything in the eatin’ line?’ 

We called up the Commissariat-general (I am quite aware that 
there is something wrong with his title, and that he is usually a 
‘dry bob’) and the question was repeated. 

‘Oh, yes !’ he remarked confidently, ‘ Don’t you trouble your 
head about that. I’ve got everything here.’ 

‘ Axing pardon,’ the skipper began again, ‘ Sech as pepper, salt, 
and mustard ?’ 

The Commissariat-general produced a list 
carefully. 


and went through it 


*De—ar me,’ he ejaculated, ‘ entircly forgot ‘em.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said the skipper significantly, ‘axing pardon again, what 
do you say to matches, candles, and soap ?’ 

Again the Commissariat-general scanned his list and had to con- 
fess to omissions, 

* Bacca and drinkables all right, sir?’ the skipper asked, and the 
list was found painfully defective in the way of liquid refre-h- 
ment, 

* Good heavens !’ was the ejaculation of one horrified member, 
‘we might have gone off without the beer !’ 

The end of it was that we adjourned to the village store—the 
local Whitely, where youcan provide yourself with everything you 
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deiightful river as far as the quaint townof Aylsham. For this the 
jolly-boat, which we had towed behind, was requisitioned. The 
air was alive with little warblers, and occasionally we caught the 
gleam of a burnished kingfisher, Even the delayjof the many locks 
on the way was endurable, and the scent of the old-fashioned 
flowers in the gardens, that straggled down to the riverside, was 
a thing to turn Rimmel green with envy. 

I do not propose to go into detail about the rest of the voyage. 
We got back to Wroxham the next day, and putting the helm 
hard down, slipped out of the narrow river into the splendid 
Wroxham Broad, 120 acres in extent and a mile long—a very El 
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NORFOLK BROAD CRUISING YACHT. 


A, Counter. B, Stern Sheets, used for cooking in calm weather. C, Man’s Cabin, and used for Kitchen in windy or wet weather; Man sleeps athwart ship. D, Chief 


Cabin; spring seats, lockers under and at side : table folds to after bulkhead. 


FE, Table extended for dining. F, Spring Seats for Beds at night; they extend 


under Deck G, and are 2 ft. wide. G, Deck. H, Lavatory, with water laid on, and W.C. I, Companion Stairs to deck. J, Fore Cabin for gentlemen ; will 
sleep four. K, Locker Seats, with extra hinged flap for, sleeping accommodation. L, Folding Table, to button against forward bulkhead, M, Mast and ‘Taber- 


nacle. N, Fore Peak, for stores and spare gear. 


need, from a pickaxe to a rasher of bacon, from a ‘bottle of pickles 
toa yard of catgut—and the deficiencies were duly rectified. 
Then and only then were we ready to start, 

Our way lay up stream towards Coltishall, through the arch of 
an extremely low bridge. As the skipper slowly punted the boat 
towards it with his long Norfolk quant, we looked up at the tall 
mast apprehensively. Presently, however, he left off quanting 
and called on us to haul ona rope. We did so, and down came 
the pivoted mast parallel to the deck. Then when the sails were 
set and the ‘ Volunteer’ was running before the wind, the enjoy- 
ment really began, The delicious green of the meadows, the 
picturesque groups of red and white cattle, the balmy air, the sing- 
ing of the birds, the hum of the bees, the scent of the flowers, the 
trees nodding into the water, the dreamy glide of the boat, lulled 
the senses until we were veritable lotos-eaters fain to sing— 


‘ There is no joy but calm! ‘ 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ?’ 


The river wound and twisted, doubled back and got into tangles, 
‘rhe great snowy 


loops, and festoons of bewildering complexity. 
sails of the yachts 
were seen creeping 
over the fields, and 
the land was Arcadia. 
At length, as the deli- 
cate dusk was deepen- 
ing, we came to the 
village of Coltishall, 
and moored the boat 
to a primitive landing- 
place. Then we learnt 
that after a long after- 
noon’s sailing we were 
just two miles, as the 
crow flies, from our 
starting point. We 
received the news with- 
out emotion, and 
strolled off towards 
the red-roofed village 
with its background 
of pine woods, while 
the skipper got his 
little cooking - range 
into working order 
and prepa red high tea. 
I don’t think any of 
the party will soon 
forget that first night aboard: the novelty of sleeping in berths, the 
constant lapping of the water against the sides of the vessel, the 
sough of the wind amongst the reeds, the startled cries of the water 
fowl, the moving blend of assorted snores, 

The next morning we were awake betimes, ready to explore the 


SCENE ON THE 
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Dorado for fishermen, and the scene of many a lively regatta. I 
shall pass, with a word, the beautiful Hoveton Great Broad with 
its romantic little islets and colony of gulls ; even neglect the 
sylvan charms of Salhouse, and hurry on past the village of Horn- 
ing, with its pretty church on an adjoining hill, and its great wind- 
mill by the river, only pausing by the long staithe to throw a few 
coppers to the crowd of noisy little lads and lasses who sing an 
aboriginal ditty about ‘John Barleycorn,’ and scramble, without 
suspending their song, for the largesse. 

At Horning Ferry, with its delightful riparian inn, we made 
fast for the night, and found a pack of cards useful. Next day we 
explored the Ranworth Broad—in itself an epitome of the Broad 
district, and as picturesque a sheet of water as the heart of man 
could desire. The church, which is bowered in trees, overlooks 
the Broad, and contains a fifteenth-century font, and a curiously 
carved and painted chancel screen. ‘Then we pushed on (literally 
—ior the wind was against us) to the mouth of the Ant, where we 
went ashore to see the ruins of St. Benet’s Abbey, and to pet 
worms for our projected angling on Barton Broad. The Ant is a 
sraall river as full of turns and twists as the limb of an oak. By 

this time we had 
| learnt something of 
sailing and were able 
| to take our * trick’ at 
| the helm, but the Ant 
beat us all. 
Barton Broad we 
found a capital sailing 
ground, A large arti- 
ficial island in the 
centre seemed a fa- 
vourite spot for picnic 
parties, North — of 
Barton, through an 
almost overgrown 
dyke, we found Stal- 
ham Broad, gleaming 
white and yellow with 
myriad water lilies 
and vocal with the 
dabchicks, 
coot, waterhens, and 
pewits. Next day we 
got back into the Bure 
and continued down 
stream to the mouth 
of the Thurne or Hun 
dred Stream. A de- 
lightful sail brought us up to Potter Heigham, and thence through 
Heigham Sound into the largest sheet of fresh water in Norfolk— 
Hickling Broad. A further extension to Horsey Mere brought us 
within sound of the breakers of the North Sea. Our last day’s 
sail took us back again into the Bure and down stream to the 
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machines, with bridges over the chines or clefts in the chalk, and 
plenty of seats. The walk may be extended three miles to 
Kingsgate, and beyond this over the North Down to the most 
easterly point of Kent—the North Foreland, on which stands a 
lighthouse, A splendid drive may be taken to the west of 
Margate, the Marine Drive and Canterbury Road, to 
Westgate-on-Sea, with its pretty bungalows and gardens, and this 
may be extended to the quaint old village of Birchington and other 
places in the Isle of Thanet, 

Broadstairs is about a mile beyond the North Foreland and 
two miles from Ramsgate. The beach and pier are sheltered by 
the high chalk cliff on which the houses are built. St, Peter’s, to 
which parish it belongs, lies between it and Margate. 

Ramsgate has been greatly improved of late years. The 
esplanade, by the Chatham and Dover station, has been extended, 
and a new promenade pier built. Adjoining this is a theatre of 
varieties. The walk along the East Cliff can now be reached by 
the Cliff Approach Road. The Granville Hotel has a fine posi- 
tion, a little way back, with the Victoria Gardens in front. In the 
other direction, the New Marine Drive leads to the West Cliff, 
with its gardens and shelters, The two stone piers of horse-shoe 
shape enclose the harbour, with its inner basin. The Goodwin 
Sands can be seen from the pier and cliffs, and are often visited 
from Ramsgate at low water. They are seven miles out, and 
extend for 15 miles towards Deal. But ‘ the fun on the sands’ is 
the great delight of. children here, and older folks partake in it. 
The Ellington Estate was purchased by the town in 1892, and con- 
verted into a public park, with an entrance from the High Street. 
The South Eastern station is in the upper part of the town. Walks 
and drives to Pegwell Bay, noted for its shrimping and boating, or 

lonkey-ride there, is a change if tired of the sea. The River 
Stour runs into this bay, but its mouth is nearly choked with sand. 

Deal is a quiet, old-fashioned place, with a pier, and a level 
sea front which extends westwards towards Walmer. The 
anchorage, called the Downs, lies between the shore and the 
Goodwin Sands. The country round about is very pretty, and 
Walmer Castle and grounds are generally open to the public. 
St. Margaret’s Bay, too, may be visited by taking the train to 
Martin Mill. There are only a few houses in the Bay ; the village 
is about half-a-mile inland. The sub-marine cable crosses from 
here to the Continent, and so do the telephone lines. 

The South Foreland Lighthouses should be visited from here or 
from Dover. The high light is 250 feet above the sea; both are 
now electric lights. A fog-horn, too, is placed here ; it is a syren 
blown by steam. Just now the lighting of our coasts is being 
splendidly jllustrated at the Fisheries’ Exhibition, held at the Im- 
perial Institute, South Kensington. The lights round the coast in 
1837 are first shown, then the additions since that time to the 
present, and, lastly, all the lights round the coast in 1897. The 
method of communication with ‘ light-ships’ from the shore is also 
shown. Every teacher should pay the exhibition a visit. 

Dover was described in our July Special Holiday Number last 
year, and little more need be added, ‘The extensive works for the 
new harbour no doubt deter some from going there, but many 
teachers would be greatly interested by what is going on. Apatt- 
ments can be had on the front and in the streets leading to the 
reasonable rate. The esplanade by the sea, the new 
promenade pier, the busy harbour, and the Admiralty Pier, from 
which the steamboats start for the Continent, with the Castle and 
the fortifications on the western heights, should be sufficient to 
attract many teacher visitors. There is a museum in the town up- 
to-date ; and there are chars-a-banc that ply daily to the pretty 
villages round about. 

The Chatham and Dover terminus is just behind the harbour. 
The South-Eastern comes in by the side of the Lord Warden 
Hotel. Both lines run their trains on to the Admiralty Pier. 
Leaving by the South-Eastern, the train passes through the Shake- 
speare and Abbot’s Cliffs, by the Warren, and the new coal mine to 

Folkestone. ‘This is certainly the finest of the Kentish watering- 
places, a beautiful health resort. It has a magnificent sea-front, 
with a range of high chalk Downs behind, about two miles off, 
which protect it in some measure from the cold north winds, the 
aspect being south-east. The air is bracing, being a mixture of 
that from the hills with the sea breezes. The Lees Promenade on 
the cliffs is of asphalte, with greensward between it and the first- 
class houses which extend cast and west. There is a band-stand 
near the Harvey Statue, where the Town and ‘Military Bands play, 
\ splendid improved shelter has been made on the face of the 
cliff, from which very fine views can be obtained. The promenade 
is extended westwards by the sheltered cliff walks for about two 
miles to the brow of the hill overlooking Sandgate. A very large 
hotel—the Métropole—has lately been built at the west end, 
surrounded by many large mansions. Avenues lined with trees, 
ind having residences in all styles of architecture, lead off towards 
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, and in time cover the tab’e-land between them and 
sea. The sanitary arrangements everywhere are up-to-date 
nd the particularly clean From the Lees, the Frencl 
coast, 30 miles away, can be seen on a clear day, the Admiralty 
Pier at Dover, the whole sweep of bay to Dungeness point, wit! 
the high Jand at Fairlight, near Hastings. 

Below, to the east, is the harbour, which is being enlarged, and 
pier, from which the * boats’ leave for Boulogne, and the Old 
lion Hotel birst-« lodging and boarding-houses are on 

» Parace and Marine Crescent, and, facing them, the esplanade, 

ind another | rhe beach is of shingle, and the 
beautifully clear for bathing. The old bathing-machines 
heen discarded, and new saloon carriages, fitted with 
smoothly down rails on an incline 
This new contrivance is the invention of the 
the bathing establishment close by. The Lower 
road which begins here is most picturesque. Fir planta- 
greenery cover the of the cliffs, in which winding 
ut to the toy But the toil of climbing can be saved by 
ending in the hydraulic lift. This is opposite the promenade 
and theatre at the sea-end. From here to 
f gardens-by-the-sea have been laid out, with 
rustic bridges an There is another ‘lift’ near the 
Martello ‘I cend from Sandgate. ‘The town is hilly, the 
Hig! Street quite steep. (,ood shops are to be found in all parts. 
A pew town is springing up on the East Cliff, on the left of the 
t vad, the Harbour Station. The Warren, formed 
by a series of landslips, is in this direction. The Central Station, 
near Kadnor Park, is the best for the west end; Folkestone Junc- 
tion for the town itself. Chars-a-banc and coaches run daily from 
the Town Hall to Saltwood, Dover, Canterbury, and 
other places. Most enjoyable walks can be taken to Julius Cresgr’s 
camp on the hills, to Paddlesworth, the highest ground in Kent, 
from which splendid views are obtained, to Sugar-loaf hill, and on the 
spur of the North Downs extending eastwards to Shakespeare Cliff. 
Sandgate is level and has a splendid beach. Shorncliffe camp is 
on the heights : Che main line is left at Sandling Junction 
for San ind Hythe, between which places a tramway has been 
laid down, four The South-Eastern 
Hotel on the |x becoming very popular, special facilities 
l end tickets. ‘The town is very 
ire very numereus and pretty. 
lyymchurch is on Kompey Marsh. 
ddlesworth, and | ympne are elevated spots 
ind the coast can be obtained. 
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HEALTH RESORTS IN THE SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Hastings has been made popular by means of cheap fares, the 
Brighton and South coast running there as well as the South-Eastern, 
It is protected from cold winds by the chalk cliffs behind the town 
and the hill on which the the old Castle stands. But the 
breezes from the west the sea sweep along the two or three 
The old town is at 
sh market and boats on the beach, for there 

ept. One has been talked of for a long 
vo the foundation stone of the breakwater 
already ext 165 feet was laid by Lord 
Duflerin, formerly Lord Warden of the ¢ inque Ports. The road to 
Fairlight and its Glen leads off from the High Street. 
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promenade runs parallel to the first with a lank of flowers end 
shrubs between it and the upper one next the road. Plenty of 
seats are provided and an excellent ‘shelter.’ Near this the Band 
plays. Drives to Beachy Head and the South Downs to Pevensey 
and Hurstmonceaux castles, and amusements in Devonshire Park 
enhance the pleasures of a stay in this charming place. 

Newhaven is the point of departure for Dieppe, the cheapest 
route to Paris. The Ouse, on which it stands, has a sand-bar at 
the mouth, which sometimes causes delay to the packets if they 
miss the tide. There is a good beach here for children, and lodg- 
ings are cheap. 

Brighton is the (Queen of wateting-places on the south coast. 
Something more will be said about it in another place. 

Portsmouth and Southsea are much frequented by those who 
like to see naval tactics, and the movements of the splendid yachts 
that frequent Spithead, Southampton Water and the Solent. 

Stokes Bay is the usual place of departure for Ryde and the 
Isle of Wight. Ryde is a fine breezy place, much frequented by 
yachtsmen. Railways run from here now, not only to Sandown, 
Shanklin and Ventnor, but also to Freshwater and many inland 
places on the island. “ 

Southampton is the port from which steamers start for Guern- 
sey, Jersey—and St. Malo, on the French coast. 

Guernsey has a splendid landing place, and the sea-front from 
St. Peter’s Port extends for miles to St. Sampson’s. The rocky 
bays round the island are all worth visiting, particularly Moulin 
Houett and the Water-danes, Petit Bot, Saints, and Fermain Bay 
the nearest to the town. Drives round the island can be had. 
Pleinmont Point is a grand cliff, near Rocquaine Bay and the 
Lighthouse,’ looking out into the Atlantic. Herm and Jethou, 
two small islands, are opposite Guernsey. Sark is reached by 
steamer. The Coupée and Caves should be visited. 

Jersey is the most popular of the Channel Islands, The drives 
round the island are most enjoyable, the rocky scenery being very 
grand, Hotels and boarding houses are cheap, and so are they in 
Guernsey. 

Swanage is most like Margate in aspect, and is the freshest of 
the Hampshire watering-places. It is developing rapidly. The 
steamboat trips along this coast are splendid. The chalk strata 
stand on end near Swanage. At Lulworth they are folded in a 
marvellous manner. 

Weymouth, reached by the Great Western, is on a fine bay, 
with Chesil beach in its vicinity. From here is the shortest 
sca-passage Yo Guernsey. 

Torbay, in Devonshire, should be made the centre from which 
to visit many of the watering places on the Dorsetshire and Devon- 
shire coasts. The roads from the town are open to grand views 
over sea and land, Babbacombe and its beach are within easy dis- 
tance. The village of Cockington is the prettiest we have ever 
seen, not excepting the old village of Shanklin. Paignton is a 
new but pretty sea-side place, on the line to Dartmouth, and 

Plymouth would require several pages to describe the grandeur 
of its position and its surroundings. It is of all places in the West 
of England best worthy of a teacher’s visit. 


BEAUTIFUL BOURNEMOUTH. 


Gooi mprning, Mr. Editor, and a hearty welcome to our beauti- 


ful town. You've heard of its beauties,eh? Well, it’s quite early. 
You City men can teach us a lesson there. Breakfast will not be 
on the board just yet. Will you come with me to the top of the 
Kast Cliff and have a look at the sea? This is ‘ Old Christchurch 
Road,’ and five minutes will take us there easily. What, didn’t 
notice those pines when you came in last night? You were late 
sir, that’s how it was. The exigencies of building, etc.—for the 
town is increasing rapidly—have been fatal to many of the pines; 
but still we can say that Bournemouth is in the heart of a pine 
forest. Yes, they are supposed to possess great medicinal pro- 
perties ; and much of the fame of Bournemouth as a health resort 
may be attributed to the pines. Ah! there is the sea. 

‘What a glorious view!’ Yes, indeed, sir, it’s grand. Magnifi- 
cent bay, is it not? That left-hand flank is the Isle of Wight. 
Those white rocks looking at us from the near extremity and 
standing up so gently out of the water, are the celebrated 
‘Needles.’ The ‘Solent’ runs up just this side of them. But 
look to the right; to the western sweep of this crescent-shaped 
bay. ‘That is Poole Harbour receding behind those sand hills. 
And that right flank of the Bay is Purbeck. Those Downs stretch 
right to the Dorset Heights. We are on the border of 
Dorset, and, in fact, much of Bournemouth is in that county. 
Right across the bay, and enclosed in that n iniature bay of its 
own, is Swanage ; and that extreme point which ends the view is 
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Peveril Point. The steamboats run across in about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. A pleasant little trip for indifferent sailors who 
may be tempted to indulge in mad de mer. 

There are many interesting points about Swanage. The stone 
quarries, from which Purbeck marble is taken ; the Light House, 
and the Caves, not forgetting the great ‘Globe.’ What! the 
‘Globe’ a renowned hostelry? Fie, Sir; and you an Editor, and 
ask what a Globe is! But we must be moving, sir. We'll get 
back through the gardens, down the cliff to the pier, and through. 
the pleasure-grounds. The pier is about 1,000 feet in length. 
That other pier to the left of us is Boscombe pier. Yes ; Bos- 
combe is a suburb, and rivalling the mother town fast. See, the 
steam boats are coming in to the pier, preparatory to starting for 
the trips. We are well provided in Bournemouth for sea excur- 
sions ; four boats always on the station in summer, and ofttimes 
more. A favourite trip is round the Isle of Wight. But excur- 
sions are made to all sea-side resorts between Brighton and 
Torquay ; and occasionally a boat runs to Cherbourg. Well, we 
must hurry back now, for breakfast will surely be waiting. No 
time now for a dip, and the sea does look inviting, does it not ? 
But the bathers are returning. Yes, the bathing is perfect, and 
the beach is a regular paradise for children. 

Now we are in the public pleasure gardens. You see, sir, 
Bournemouth is really built on the sides of a ‘ Chine,’ rising some- 
what abruptly to the cliffs above. This little river coming down 
the valley is the Bourne, and divides Bournemouth naturally into 
East and West. Ay! beautiful is hardly expression enough—turf 
like velvet, and the grounds laid out like those of a bishop’s palace. 
And, sir, these gardens extend right up the valley for two or three 
miles. That walk among the fir trees on the right of the river is 
the well-known ‘ Invalid’s Walk.’ That large building facing us 
is the ‘ Mont Dore’ Hotel, one of the finest and best on the south 
coast. Far back on the rising ground behind it is the public park. 
Unique? Yes! I don’t know any other town in England with 
such lovely and tastefully laid out public gardens. The town 
proper, if 1 may so put it, lies back from the sea, and consists of 
one long street running from East to West over each cliff. Away 
from this central street Boursemouth is an assemblage of villas, 
dotted among the fir trees and lying in their own grounds for the 
most part. So, sir, you see it’s rightly named ‘ the Evergreen Valley.’ 

Those shrubs nestling among the firs are rhododendrons, and in 
the spring are a veritable mass of blooms. But we’re late for 
breakfast, Mr. Editor. * Never mind !’ Well, I don’t, now that I’ve 
given you a sight of some of our beauties. Arethere more? Cer- 
tainly, sir. Dve only just begun to tabulate them, Later in the day 
we'll take a drive round Poole Harbour and on to Wimborne. 
Wimborne is only nine miles out, and we shall have time to see the 
‘Minster ’ and its chained Library. In fancy we can then go back to 
the time of merry King Hal, and go to church to get a sight of the 
Bible. Talking of churches, sir, we must walk over to Christ- 
church, That’s a pretty walk ; only five miles. Then we can ex- 
plore the Priory Church—a noble pile, far more interesting, to 
my mind, than many of our Cathedrals. Any authority on church 
architecture, sir? for in the Priory Church you may see various 
styles, including splendid bits of Norman. On the way to Christ- 
church we cross the river Stour, and if you’re a fisherman, sir, 
you may try for a salmon—real Christchurch this time. Or you 
sketch, perhaps? Pretty bits along the Stour. Nay, sir, I’m only 
giving you a few of the attractions of Bournemouth. There is the 
public park, where you may golf, or tennis, or cricket to your 
heart’s content. In the Winter Gardens you may hear Dan God- 
frey (junior)’s band every day—or, for that matter, on the pier too, 
There are lovely walks among the pine woods on either cliff ; and 
the sight of the heather will do your heart good, If you are tired, 
you may rest your weary limbs anywhere, for there are hundreds 
of seats scattered here, there, and everywhere, within a radius of 
three miles. Yes, Bournemouth is beautiful ; it is also restful. 
You may drink in its beauties at your leisure. Verily, it’s the 
queen of sea watering-places, 

Shades of Bournemouth’s forefathers, forgive me! I have 
omitted to mention the Chines. Know, then, Mr. Editor, that at 
intervals along this coast, the cliffs—which vary in height from 
one to two hundred feet—are broken by miniature ravines or 
chines, the sides of which are clothed with heather and gorse, and 
bracken and pines. Eh, man! to wander over the cliffs, and 
through Durley, Alum, or Branksome Chines on the west, or 
Boscombe on the east, is a luxury indeed ; add the glimpses of the 
bay, and words will well nigh fail to describe the sweet loveliness of 
the scenes, And it’s all so peaceful and restful. One does not feel so 
oppressed or awed by the physical force of nature as one does by the 
mighty granite cliffs of Devon and Cornwall. No, it’s all so sweet ! 

Historical Corfe Castle is within six miles of Swanage, from 
whence you may reach it by rail or brake. The drive to Corfe 
from Bournemouth is a long one, skirting Poole Harbour, and 
through Wareham ; but it’s most delightful. 


Coaches, chars-a-banc, and brakes start daily from the Square 
and the pier for the New Forest, Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, W im- 
borne, Corfe, and many other places of interest. If the holiday- 
seeker cares to go a bit further afield, Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Dorchester, each brimming with historical interest, are within easy 
reach by cycle or rail. The country is grand forcycling. But, sir, 
you’ve heard that the climate is too hot and relaxing in the 
summer! Nay, if people will lie on the sands, sheltered from the 
land breeze by the overhanging sand cliffs, and with the sun lite 
rally scorching them, then indeedit’shot. But the mean tempera- 
ture of Bournemouth will compare very favourably with any other 
watering-places on the South Coast. Rest, sir, on the cliffs amid 
the heather and bracken, and shaded by the pines, and the very 
recollection will make you ‘ happy ever after.’ 


ALONG THE EAST COAST. 


THERE are many quiet resting places, easily accessible from 
London, Cambridge, Peterborough, and the Midlands, among the 
numerous watering-places on our East coast, where pure bracing air 
from the German Ocean is to be had, with pretty country surround- 
ings. Of course, some of these places are apt to be invaded by 
parties of excursionists on Mondays,/and during the first part of the 
August Bank Holiday week. But! this makes little difference to 
people staying at them for a time. [The fact of so many patronising 
them has produced an excess of accpmmodation in ordinary times, 
so that comfortable lodgings are usually to be had at a reasonable 
rate, and boarding houses on the sea front can be chosen where the 
charges are from 30s. to two guineas a week. The excursionists, 
when they do come, are there only for a few hours, leaving the 
early mornings and evenings free. Such places, too, get well 
supplied with the produce of the surrounding country, and by rail 
with everything that can be had in London, at London prices. 
Many of the houses, being new, are up-to-date in sanitary arrange- 
ments, and the towns are generally well drained and supplied with 
pure water, which cannot be said of a little country place, 

We can do but little more than enumerate the principal places. 
But this will be sufficient to show what a large number there are 
from which a selection can be made. 

Leigh—not long ago only a little Essex shrimping village, from 
which about a hundred fishing boats sailed by Southend every other 
tide—is now a watering-place at the mouth of Old Father Thames, 
with pretty country behind, and plenty of shipping constantly 
passing up and down the river. 

Southend hes a pier a mile and a quarter long, which is being 
extended 50 yards farther out to sea. An electric tramway runs the 
whole length, and there is a pavilion for concerts at the shore-end, 
The cliffs at the West-end of the’town overlook the entrance to the 
Medway on the opposite sidg of the Thames, which is here about five 
miles wide. The Isle of Grain is to the right of this, and Sheerness 
on the Isle of Sheppey to the left, with an outlying fort between. 
The Nore lightship can be seen about five miles out, near mid- 
channel. Many of the best houses are on the West Cliff, and the 
town is rapidly extending in this direction. The other end of the 
town is flat, and not much above sea-level. The esplanade extends 
westwards towards Leigh, and is a fine promenade, plentifully 
planted with trees. The cliff gardens near the pier are prettily laid 
out, and many avenues lead from the esplanade to the cliffs above. 
The bathing machines and the floating swimming bath are at this 
end, and many of the refreshment rooms. Sailing boats are 
numerous, and trips across to Sheerness and round the Nore are 
frequent. Steamboats from London Bridge stop at the pier, and 
there are two railway lines from London. The Fenchurch Street 
or old Blackwall line comes through Tilbury and Leigh. The new 
line of the Great Eastern from Liverpool Street is, however, by 
far the prettier route, and is connected with the other branches of 
that line at Stratford, where the Fenchurch Street line also runs In. 
Some very pretty woodland scenery is passed through, and the 
county of Essex proves to be undulating rather than flat, except in 
a few marshy tracts near the rivers and on the East coast. The village 
of Prittlewell has a fine church, and there are many pretty walks 
through the cornfields to other villages around, The ruins of 
Hadleigh Castle, the tower of Essex, stand on an eminence from 
which fine views can be obtained. General Booth’s farm colony 1s 
at this place. Shoeburyness is about four miles by rail or along the 
shore. The discharge of the great guns—“‘ target practice ’—can be 
often heard without going there. 

Burnham-on-Crouch is a quiet, picturesque little town on the 
banks of the river Crouch ; the estuary, like those of the Colne 
and Swale, is used for the cultivation of native oysters, which 
make the towns of Colchester in Essex and Whitstable in Kent 
famous. Fishing boats, yachts, and other sailing boats abound. 
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(in the opposite side of the river the meadows and cornfields slope 
upwards to a high well-wooded ridge, crowned to the right by a 
massive, square, grey church tower. Burnham is reached by a 
branch of the Great Eastern Southend line, which is continued to 
Southminster. Bradwell-next-the-Sea is seven miles to the 
north of the latter, on the slope of the St. Lawrence range of hil.s, 
near the river Blackwater. 

The next group of watering-places on the Essex coast, reached 

Coichester from Liverpool Street in about two hours, or by 
leamer, are really ‘on-sea.’ They include Brightlingsea, at the 
mouth of the Colne, reached by rail, branching off at Wyvenhoe ; 
Clacton-on-Sea, Frinton-on-Sea, and Walton-on-the-Naze 
by the line from Colchester, branching at Thorpe. They are to be 
recommended for their bracing air, fine beaches, pretty inland 
cenery, and proximity to London, 

Harwich and Dovercourt are about the same distance from 
London as the last three (about 70 miles). The harbour at Harwich 
is formed by the estuary of the Stour and Orwell. From Parkeston 
‘Juay the steamers start for the Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp (for the Brussels Exhibition). There are generally some 
men-of-war lying here in readiness to protect the North Sea fishery. 
Large vessels, too, often put in here for shelter in stormy weather. 
Che pier and breakwater form a splendid promenade. A delightful 
trip may be made from here at high tide up the Orwell to Ipswich, 
which is only twelve miles distant. The woodland scenery on its 
banks is very fine. At low water the mud flats are frequented by 
herons, which come there to feed. 

Dovercourt is on the cliffs, and the houses on the sea-front are 
very pretty, flowers growing in profusion. The beach is sandy, and 
affords good bathing. A sea-wall has been built to protect from the 
inroads of the sea. 

Felixstowe lies opposite to Harwich. It has a pier and a fine 
beach four miles This is one of several quiet seaside 
places in Suffolk, easily reached by rail from Ipswich, or in about 
two and a half or three hours from Liverpool Street. The ‘ Belle’ 
en from Fresh Wharf, London Bridge, call at those seaside 
places. 

Aldeburgh is just beyond Orford Ness, about midway 
between Harwich and Lowestoft. It is 99 miles from Liverpool 
Street, and about ten from Saxmundham, the junction. Fare, 13s. 
return (third class), for a fortnight ; tourist, 16s. gd. Lodgings are 
to be had at a reasonable rate in the houses on the sea-front, which are 
somewhat irregular, and of all sorts and sizes. The beach is 
shingle, but there is plenty of sand at low water for children to dig 
and build castles. ‘There is a goodly variety of bathing machines, 
and the bathing is safe. There is plenty of boating to be had on 
the river Alde, ‘The air appears to be dry and bracing, and good 
for rheumatic people, and there are plenty of pleasant walks and 
drives in the neighbourhood, 

Southwold is now the terminus of a branch of the Yarmouth and 
Lowestolt line, about ten miles from Halesworth, where the small 
train is generally waiting for the * down train’ from Liverpool Street. 
It is 110 miles from London, or three and a halfhoursin time. Return 
fare for a fortnight 15s. (third class), the same as to Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft. It stands on the cliff, and is supposed to have taken its 
name from a forest now buried by the waves. The town is very 
quiet, but bright and sunny, and lodgings are usually to be had at 
a reasonable rate. The residences of the gentry cluster round 
‘Gun Hill,’ a grassy slope facing the sea, furnished with comfort- 
able seats, where you can enjoy the breeze from the sea below. On 
the hill are placed six cannon, captured at Culloden. At the foot 
of the hill are the baths, supplied with hot and cold sea-water. The 
old church is dedicated to St. Edmund, and has a fine square tower 
100 feet high, containing a peal of eight bells. There is a beautiful 
common near the sea where the boys play cricket. ‘There is a 
reading-room on the heach for the fishermen, and a pleasant 
promenade leads from bere to the mouth of the river Blyth—called 
the harbour, There are several old churches and villages near, the 
delight of those who are able to sketch. The ancient village of 
Walberswick was once a town of importance. Its old charch is 
now partly in ruins, 

Lowestoft has now become quite a fashionable watering- 
place, having a variety of attractions without the noise and crowd of 
places like Yarmouth. The journey by rail from London is now ac- 
complished under three hours. ‘The old part of the town to the left or 
north of the station in Denmark Koad is on gentiy rising ground, 
overlooking the Denes, an undulating tract leading to the 
beach, and the German Ocean at the most easterly point of 
England. The new mackerel and herring markets are opposite 
the station, on the north side of the harbour, A steamer brings 
most of the fish in from the boats on the fishing grounds, but some 
of the trawlers prefer to land it themselves. ‘lurning to the right 


long. 


from the station, and crossing the swing-bridge over the entrance to 
the inner harbour, we see -he Royal Hotel in front, and the pier to the 
left 


he pier is 1, 300 feet long, and forms a splendid promenade. 
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A military band plays here in the afternoons and evenings. 


From 
the galleries—well provided with seats—outside the reading and 
assembly rooms, overlooking the harbour, fine views over sea and 


land can be obtained. Bevond the pier is a fine esplanade above 
the sands, which are deep and the delight of children. At the 
back of the beach is aline of ‘shelters,’ their roofs level with the 
esplanade. ‘Terraces of first-class lodging-houses are to be found 
here and on the Kirkley” Cliffs, the most fashionable suburb. 
Pakefield, on a bold cliff farther south, has extensive views. 

Across the bridge and beyond the post office, a large neigh- 
bourhood of smaller houses lies to the left of the London Road. 
Lodgings may be found hereabouts. In the High Street of 
the Old Town, narrow lanes or ‘scores’ open on the right, 
leading to the fishermen’s houses and the beach. Some fine 
painted windows are to be seen in the town hall. These were pre- 
sented by Sir Morton Peto about 40 years ago. The old Curfew 
Bell hangs over the Town Hall. At the top of the High Street 
on the right is The High Lighthouse, painted white. It is 123 feet 
above sea-level, and looks very pretty from the beach below, being 
surrounded by trees. The Low Light is on the Ness. They are 
both revolving lights. A little way beyond the High Lighthouse is 
the ‘ people’s park,’ well named ‘ Bellevue.’ It is tastefully laid 
out and planted with trees and shrubs. A kiosk for the band and 
shelters have been provided. The park is skirted on three sides by 
a deep ravine, over which a bridge os been built, Fine views of 
the surrounding coyntry can be had from here. A freshwater lake 
has been made on the Denes below, on which boys sail their boats. 
Somerleyton Hall and ‘The Clyffe,’ the marine residence of 
}. J. Colman, Esq., of mustard fame, are in the neighbourhood, so 
is the lovely tree-embowered lake Fritton Decoy, and Oulton Broad, 
connected by the river Waveney with Yarmouth and its Broads. 

Yarmouth is and always has been the most popular seaside re- 
sort on the East coast. It is 122 miles from London, by the Great 
Eastern Railway vid Ipswich and the East Suffolk direct line. Fast 
trains run in three hours. Fare, 15s. return, for a fortnight ; or 
tourist, 20s. (third class), allowing break of journey at Colchester, 
Ipswich, or Cambridge (by another route), etc. The Midland also 
has a station near Yarmouth beach. Those who enjoy a sea trip 
should take the boat from London Bridge. The steamboat, after 
leaving Lowestoft, rounds the old pier at Gorleston, and entering 
the harbour—the mouth of the Yare—lands her passengers on the 
South Quay, near the bridge and the Town Hall. The road from 
the Great Eastern Railway Station crosses this bridge, and, passing 
the Town Hall, leads direct to the beach and Marine Parade, three 
miles long. The Wellington pier is the farthest south, the Britannia 
pier to the north, with the jetty opposite St. Peter’s Road between. 
‘There are pavilions at the end of each pier, and a/ fresco entertain- 
ments on the beach. On a Bank Holiday the noise and jollity here 
are beyond description. At other times quiet folks may with comfort 
enjoy the invigorating breezes from sea or land, listening to the 
band, or watching the children build their fortsinthe sand. At the 
extreme end of the parade and the South Denes is Nelson’s Monu- 
ment. ‘This can be reached also by extending the walk from the 
South Quay by the landing places for herrings, near which are 
the houses for drying and smoking them. . From the Market Place 
and along King Street, and frow the street on the east of the Town 
Hall to the Quay, run numerous narrow lanes, called in Yarmouth 
‘the Rows.’ These were, no doubt, made to give ready access to 
the harbour from all points. 

The South Town, to the right of the Great Eastern Railway 
terminus, leads to Gorleston, a quiet seaside place on the clifis, 
where there is a capital beach, and where apartments can be had at 
a reasonable rate. A tramcar runs to Gorleston from the bridge. 
From the North Quay small saloon steamers make daily trips up the 
Yare and Bure and the Norfolk Broads, Breydon Water, one of 
these, is close to Yarmouth, Circular tours, too, can be made by 
boat and rail to Norwich, passing the pretty village of Thorpe. The 
river scenery of the Norfolk Broads is unique. Cromer, too, can be 
visited from Yarmouth. But the watering-places in the north of 
Norfolk are reached from London vd Cambridge, and thence 
through Ely and King’s Lynn to Hunstanton and Wells, or by the 
Midland wai Peterborough and King’s Lynn to Cromer. 

In passing the Gog and Magog Hills to the south-east of Cam- 
bridge, chalk is a prominent feature. This, no doubt, at one time 
covered the greater part of the country, but has been denuded or 
washed away. It forms the East Anglian heights, and runs out to 
a cliff at Hunstanton, where it becomes 7ed@ on account of the red 
oxide of iron it contains, —_. 

Hunstanton is on the Wash, and faces west. The cliff behind 
the town protects it from the east winds. Boston and other towns 
on the Lincolnshire coast opposite, some 20 miles away, can be 
seen on aclear day. ‘The sunsets here are often very grand. The 
beach is firm and dry, and the bathing safe. Sandringham is within 


an huux’s drive, and daily excursions are made to Lynn. 
It is quiet, being far 


Cromer is a most desirable seaside resort. 
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away, and having no special attractions to make it popular. There 
is a jetty on which the band plays, but no noisy a/ /resco or other 
entertainments. The beach is clean, though not very broad. To 
the north the cliffs are high. A walk to Runton and the ‘ Beacon’ 
is charming. The woods around add much to the beauty of the 
scene. The cliffs to the south are not more than 60 feet above the 
sea, which constantly makes preat inroads. There is a first-rate 
golf course here on the downs. Last year the fast train by the 
G. E.R, to Cromer performed the journey in three hours, and in 
July next it is proposed to accelerate the journey to two hours and 
fifty-five minutes. Passing the villages of Overstrand and Side- 
strand, Trimingham is reached, five miles from Cromer, This 
is said to be the highest point in Norfolk, the cliffs being 300 feet 
above the sea. It is a quiet little village, two miles from Gunton, 
the nearest railway station, and about the same distance from North 
Walsham. The air is very pure and bracing. There is a steep 
gangway down the high cliff to the sea. This has to be renewed 
every summer, as the sea washes it away every winter. You may 
walk for miles on the firm sands, which are like velvet to the feet. 

Space forbids our speaking of Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea, and 
Mablethorpe in Lincolnshire, and of Filey, and Scarborough, the 
(Jueen of watering-places, in Yorkshire. But the latter are so well 
known that praise is needless, and the cheap fares to the former by 
the Great Northern will soon make them so, 


‘DOCTOR’ BRIGHTON. 


To the Brightonian his native place stands much as Paris does to 
the Parisian. He is wont to speak of it as the Queen of Watering- 
places, a title which the Londoner who regards Brighton as, after 
all, merely a suburb of the Big City, will be the very last to dispute. 
It is, however, one thing to lay claim to a title, but quite another to 
deserve it, wherefore it redounds greatly to the credit of the con- 
script fathers who govern the great Sussex watering-place that, not 
only in beauty and attractiveness, but also in municipal enterprise, 
their health-restoring town should stand second to none. 

The teacher intent upon the selection of a place to spend a plea- 
sant holiday, will do well to turn his thoughts Brightonwards, for 
we shall be greatly surprised if the chance sojourner in ancient 
Brightelmstone should tail to Jap upon something to interest and 
impress him each day of his stay, let that be as prolonged as the 
most generous of school boards and school managers will permit. 
Moreover, the careful manager can economise in Brighton much 
more effectively than in many less pretentious seaside resorts, for 
Dr. Brighton wisely caters for all and sundry, for the man of 
modest means as well as for the millionaire. We do not purpose in 
this brief notice to dwell much upon the ordinary seaside attractions 
in which, let it be noted, Brighton is certainly well able to hold her 
own. With a noble front of four and a half miles in extent, with a 
pier possessing one of the handsomest halls to be seen in this or any 
country, with bathing facilities from box or from beach, or in 
sheltered bath, with the promenade concerts in the grounds of the 
Pavilion on Mondays and on Saturdays, and with the band perform- 
ance in the Old Steine and on the lawns, with the Aquarium, the 
Electric Railway, the Downs, the Dyke, and the Pavilion itself, it 
would be strange indeed if the sojourner within the gates of this 
entertaining and enterprising town were to suffer from the most 
dreaded of holiday complaints, to wit, ezvu?. But let it not be 
thought that we have exhausted the number of Brighton’s charms. 
By no means, There is the County of Sussex Cricket Ground at 
Hove, where the famous ‘ Ranji’ may be seen at his best. There 
is the Theatre Royal, with its company of players, generally of the 


first class. There is the Museum, with its admirable collection of 


chalk fossils, which illustrate the fauna of the chalk strata charac- 
teristic of the place, and there are other attractions too numerous to 
mention, as the guide-books have it. Here is an account of a few 
days recently spent in this city by the sea. We cycled down from 
London, as thousands of wheelmen and wheelwomen are wont to 
do all the year round, for the roads are so excellent, and the scenery 
so pretty, as to entice more cyclists in this direction than are to be 
seen on perhaps any other road in the kingdom. Certainly we— 
and the party included one lady—enjoyed every inch of the journey. 
We arrived at the Aquarium, which is the cyclists’ rendezvous, at 
about 5 p.m., and were glad to learn that our advance guard, who 
had trained down, had secured excellent apartments —a suite of three 
rooms—within a stone’s throw of the Aquarium, the charge for four 
days being one pound, a very moderate amount considering that 
we were six in number. In the evening we went to the Pier Hall, 
the charge for admission being sixpence. ‘ Funonthe Bristol’ was 
rendered by a very decent company, and as smoking is allowed in 
the hall, and as there is a balcony promenade raised to the level of 
the gallery, what with smoking, promenading, and listening to the 
witticisms of the performers, it seemed but a very short period of 
time before 10.30 and closing time were upon us. On the Sunday 
morning we attended the French Protestant Keformed Church, 


which is located behind the fine Hotel Metropole. Here we had 
an eloquent sermon preached in excellent French, after which came 
a promenade along the front and dinner. In the evening we 
visited the new electric railway with its grotesque car, of which the 
following is a description :—‘ The car rests upon sixteen wheels, 
four to each rail, and it possesses four long legs, which are steel 
tubes eleven inches in diameter, and which carry it twenty-four feet 
above the level of the rails, or at high tide nine feet above the sur- 
face of the sea. The legs are the most peculiar feature of the 
structure, each terminating in a huge inverted boat-shaped foot, 
containing four massive wheels thirty-three inches in diameter. 
Each leg, being hollow, affords room for a’ revolving shaft, two of 
which carry motion from electric motors on the deck to the wheels 
below by means of toothed gearing, while the other two actuate 
brakes, The electric motors in their turn receive energy from the 
overhead cable which runs the whole length of the railway.’ A 
very remarkable car is this ‘ Daddy Longlegs,’ as it is called, cal- 
culating to arouse the interest of the most d/as¢é sightseer. On the 
Monday we divided ourselves into two parties, the one going to the 
famous County Ground at Hove, where Sussex and Gloucéster were 
trying conclusions, and where in comfort we saw ‘ W. G.,’ gracefully 
wielding the willow, the other taking a sea trip along the coast, 
passing bluff old Beachy Head and pretty Eastbourne en route, In 
the evening the Pavilion Grounds were the objective, where for the 
moderate sum of sixpence a most enjoyable Promenade Concert 
kept us in a pleasant mood, until 10.30 once again set us moving 
in the direction of our ‘diggings.’ On the Tuesday a dip in the 
‘briny’ and a jaunt on wheels to Shoreham, occupied us until it 
was time to mount and away, with our lamps turned London-wards. 
The preceding sketch account of how a few days were passed at 
London-sur-mer, will give some slight indication of how well the 
town lends itself to healthy varied amusement, and it but remains to 
state that a whole month might be spent with a different programme 
for each day. Fishing is a favourite occupation of many of Brigh- 
ton’s visitors, and some good sport may, under the guidance of a 
boatman, be obtained, say, at a distance of about a mile frem the 
shore, You bait your lines, and lazily loll in the boat, with eyes 
turning shorewards, taking in the panorama of the striking front 
extending, as aforesaid, a distance of four and a half miles from 
Hove on the one hand to precipitous Kemp Town on the other. 
Away from the front you have Preston Park and Queen’s Park- 
both charming, and in the former of which some excellent polo 
matches are to be viewed. Or you climb the Downs, and drink in 
the bracing air whilst enjoying the striking spectacle of the sea from 
the heights. The botanist will here be in the seventh heaven of 
delight, for the flora of the breezy heights is nothing if not varied 
and interesting. Asa centre for excursions Brighton is unique— 
Shoreham, Worthing, the Isle of Wight on the one hand, and 
Newhaven, Seaford, Eastbourne, and Hastings on the other, being 
easily accessible. Nor must the visitor fail to go to the Dyke, 
where he will see the very deau idéal/ of a peaceful landscape spread 
out some three hundred feet below him, betweer. which and himsel! 
lies the curious scoop knownas the Devil’s Dyke. Should the weathe: 
prove unpropitious, the Brighton visitor need not remain indoors, 
for specially provided to meet this not remote contingency, are 
covered promenades and shelter rooms of the most spacious size, 
and in addition, the admirable Public Libraries of Brighton and of 
Hove invite a call which they certainly deserve. It is also worthy 
of remark that a letter from your landlord, who of course is a rate- 
payer, will entitle you to borrow good books from the Lending 
Library, which is one of the most creditable of the town’s many 
meritorious institutions. You will of course visit the Pavilion, that 
grotesque product of graceless George IV., whose greatest and 
perhaps sole creditable achievement was that he invented Brighton; 
and albeit we say with Leigh Hunt :— 

‘And when from earth the Fourth descended, 

Heavens be praised, the Georges ended — 
we shall not be surprised when we hap upon the statue that marks 
Brighton’s gratitude to its graceless inventor. 

To the ladies the Church Parade on the velvety lawns of Hove 
will be of notable interest, seeing that the costumes of the paraders 
are of the most recherché character, nor need the shop gazer wish 
for more chic bonnets, gowns, and ésjouteric than may be seen along 
the King’s Road, and in West Street, and elsewhere. And so we 
might continue did we not believe that enough has been said to 
vindicate the claim of Brighton to its proud title, and also its all- 
sufficingness as a summer resort for the teacher. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the teachers of Brighton 
a most hospitable branch of a hospitable profession—frequently let 
their houses and furniture to their fellow-teachers during the month 
of August, at a weekly rental of 30s., 35s., or two guineas, accord- 
ing to the size and situation of their houses. To families this custom 


affords an admirable opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
‘ Dr.’ Brighton under the happiest of auspices. 
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‘SEVENTY MILES ON THE CAMBRIAN.’ 


railway has no terminus in London, and 

well known in the Metropolis as our Northern, 
Eastern, Western, and Southern lines. It is, however, in immedi- 
ate connection North-Western, Great Western, the 
Midland, the Cheshire Lines, the North-Eastern, and the railways 
of South Wales. Its 
arranyements, just 


Tur Cambrian 


therefore, not so 


with the the 


tourist, ordinary, excursion, and seaside 
are indeed made to fit in with those of 
the companies named ; so that teachers and others living in the 
Midiands, or in the North, can reach the part of ‘Wild Wales’ 
more easily than those living in 
* Where to 
’ gives much 


issued, 


served by the Cambrian line 
London. A new edition of a little pamphlet, entitled 
Stay and What to See in Wild and Picturesque Wales, 
useful information, and may be had for a penny at Euston and other 
railway stations, A souvenir containing 55 views of scenery on the 
(ambrian, can also be obtained for sixpe nce. 

Through tickets, by fast trains, provided with ¢Arough First and 
Third-class Lavatory carriages, are now issued at cheap rates from 
Euston or Paddington, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Leicester, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester, to Aberystwyth, Barmouth, 
Pwllheli, and other stations on the Cambrian line. Aberystwyth 
and Barmouth can now be reached in seven hours from London and 
“Leeds, in 4} hours from Manchester and Liverpool, and in rather less 
from Birmingham, and Pwilheli in nine-hours. Tickets for 7, 10, 
14, or 16 days are now issued by the North-Western and other lines 
from London and other towns to the Cambrian coast, Dolgelly, 
Machynlleth, and other places in North Wales. These are—2os. 
for the return journey from London to Dolgelly, Machynlleth, 
Borth, Aberystwyth, or Barmouth ; 16s, to Welshpool and Oswes- 

ry ; and 22s. to Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 


The Cambrian Company » issue cheap weekly season tickets 
for 15s. (Third Class) available by all trains from all coast stations 
by which the places on their picturesque coast-line may be visited 
in succession, giving something like a thousand miles of travel for 
that small sum 


‘The North-Western, 


from Birmingham and the 


Stafford, the Cheshire lines, the line 
Midlands, and the Great Western, meet 
t Shrewsbury, where the Severn is crossed, and ‘the Wrekin’ is 
The enery is here very pretty, the Breidden hills may be 
On the summit of one of them is a monument 


— pli there, nobody seems to know. 


een. 
een on the right. 
to Adu iral kKodney 
lhe main line of the mbrian is reached at Buttington, a little to 
the north of Wels Sena The Severn is crossed several times be- 
ween Welshpool and Moat Lane junc tion ; the last time at Caersws, 
the junction for the Van lead mines Dart of Offa’s Dyke lies to the 
left, Corndon (1,700 feet) can be seen, and the Kerry hills show the 
approach to the mountain lands. Montgomery, noted for its castle, 
and Newtown for its Welsh flannel factories, are passed before 
reaching Moat Lane Junction. The Mid-Wales section of the 
Cambrian comes in here, which the Midland joins a little to the 
north of Brecon, the lines from South Wales also running into that 
portion of the line and hence through the upper valleys of the Wye 
and Severn to Moat Lane, the y join the main line. 


ced 


where 


Just beyond Carno station, the highest point of the line is reached 
through a cutting of perpendicular 
Talerddig cut- 


(700 feet above the sea), 
rock 113 feet high. 


a remarkable 


passing 

Soon after emerging from this, 
natural arch in the rock may be seen on 
a bit of old Roman masonry. Just here, 
tributary streams now running into the 
whilst*those passed at Carno 


the 
too, 


ting, 
left, 


is the 


which looks like 
parting —the 
ardigan Bay, 


vaie? 
Dovey and hence into ¢ 
flowed into the 
Mountain scenery now appears on both sides ; brawling mountain 
torrents rush through the ravines and are continually crossed by the 
frequently appearing far down below. At 
railway branches off on the right, to Dinas 
down the slates from the moun- 
tain. The river Dovey rise l)inas, and the main line, after 
crossing it a few , finally along its left bank to the estu- 
y is one of the best examples of Welsh 
to their height, aspect, and mineral 
d with trees to their summits, cultiv: ited 
ther, and ‘golden gorse, 
y gradu: lly widens, being 
opens into Cardigan 
The Llyfnant 
stream flow- 


severn, 


railway, the main road 

« emmes Road, a small 
Mawddy — made originally to bring 
near 
time runs 
wy Th llevy of the Dov 

mounk 1 ‘ in 
char acter, 

» the te é i rt grass, he: 
or barre! d bar ! J Lhe valk 
three « . where it 
bay h love elsh valle pen into it. 

| ts mountain 
he Cwmrhaiadr Waterfall 
from Machyn- 


sand 


a conveyance 


und Princess of Wales and 


their daughters stayed at Machynlleth last June; when the Prince was 
installed as Chancellor of the University of Wales at Aberystwyth. 

They were entertained by the Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry. 

It was in this town that Owen Glendower held his parliament. 

The old palace in which he lived is at the end of Maengwin Street, 

just beyond the entrance to Plas Machynlleth, where the Prince of 
Wales stayed. The palace consists of three little cottages, now in- 
habited by working people. There are woollen factories in the 
town, and it has a large trade in slates, which are brought here by 
one of the narrow-gauge railways from Corris, six miles distant. 

Passengers are conveyed on this miniature railway in carriages 
having seats running lengthwise, so that views of the mountain 
scenery can be had from the windows, as the lioe winds up the 
mountain in serpentine fashion, terminating in full view of Cader 
Idris (2,914 ft.). Coaches run in connection with certain trains from 
Corris to Tallylyn lake, and thence through ‘the pass’ to Dolgelly, 
giving an opportunity for seeing the ‘ Torrent Walk’ on the way, 
or vice versd, from Barmouth to Machynlleth. 


From the platforms at Machynlleth station a fine mountain view 
is obtained. The main line now goes on a few miles farther to 
Glandovey Junction, whence it branches /o the right for Barmouth, 
and fo the deft for Borth and Aberystwyth. The estuary of the 
Dovey opens out with a grand view of Cardigan Bay. Borth, only 
a few years ago a fishing village, is now a fashionable watering- 
place, with a big hotel and many new houses in the front. The 
beach is of fine sand, beyond the somewhat rough shingle —a splen- 
did bathing place. Passing Bow Street station—not the head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan police—and an old church with a square 
tower, the sea now appears again through an opening on the right, 
a tidal river—the Rheidol—on the left, crossed by a bridge of three 
arches, and Aberystwyth, the South-Western terminus, completes 
the first 70 miles on the Cambrian. The Mid-Wales section, from 
Moat Lane to Brecon, is another 70 miles of superb river scenery 
through the upper valleys of the Severn, the Wye and Elan, and 
the Usk. 


Aberystwyth, sometimes called the Biarritz of Wales, has a very 
healthy situation, about the centre of Cardigan Bay. It has agrand 
sea front facing due west, where the waves come rolling in from the 
\tlantic with abundance of ozone. The beach consists of small 
pebbles, some of them very beautitul when cut by the lapidary and 
made into brooches. The tide never recedes more than 20 yards 
from the parade, which is a fine paved promenade, nearly a mile 
long, well provided with seats. At one end of the parade is the 
pavilion and promenade pier, with the University buildings just 
beyond it. The college provides for women students as well as 
men, and many teachers of both sexes are now trained there. The 
class rooms, library, and museum can be seen oncertain days. The 
ruins of the old castle stand on a promontory, which protects the 
pier, surrounded by prettily laid-out grounds. Beyond this is 
another little bay with some new houses, and beyond these again is 
the harbour, which is really the estuary of the river. The new 
Alexandra Hostel, or Hall of Residence for women students, is at 
the other end of the parade beyond the Queen’s Hotel where they 
were formerly lodged in the winter months. The Sunday schooi 
Chautauqua will occupy this Hostel in August. The Marine Parade 
is terminated at this end bya bold headland called Constitution Hill 
(500 feet), from which, on‘a clear day, a grand panoramic view of 
mountains and sea, from Bargsey Isle in Carnarvonshire to Pem- 
broke, can be had, taking in the whole sweep of Cardigan Bay. 


This hilt can now be ascended by the cliff railway, somewhat 
like the one at Lynmouth in North Devon. It is laid out with 
gardens, band-stand, refreshment rooms, etc. The town is level, 
plentifully supplied with pure water, and lighted by electricity, and 
the drainage is good. ‘The air is pure, and the temperature equable, 
and an eminent physician once said, ‘that a fortnight’s residence in 
Aberystwyth was in many cases equivalent toa month at most water- 
ing places.’ 

Coach drives to the Devil’s Bridge and the Mynach Falls, to 
Plynlimon and the Rheidol Falls, and splendid walks in the neigh- 
bourhood, will make a holiday spent at Aberystwyth most enjoyable. 
For those who wish to visit Machynlleth, Dolgelly, and the water- 
ing-places on Cardigan Bay, cheap daily and weekly tickets are 
issued by the Cambrian Company, some of them in connection with 
the coaches which start from those places. 


Starting from Aberystwyth, the coast division of the Cambrian is 
truly a scenic line. At first the mountains are far away, and the 
line goes inland till you get to Borth. Then the sea-scape gradu- 
ally opens out, and the line sweeps round the north-western shores 
of Cardigan Bay, from Aberystwyth through Borth, Aberdovey, 
fowyn, Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, and Criccieth to Pwllheli 

‘Seventy miles of unsurpassed coast and mountain scenery 
which has no equal in the United Kingdom.’ 
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Junction, the line crosses the 
the sea through four short tunnels. 
quiet, peaceful Aberdovey may be seen, 
long the sea-front. Passing the entrance to the ‘ Happy 
y, Towyn is the next station. This has a good beach, safe 
bathing, and a promenade, though most of the houses are half 
mile New ones are being built, however, near the sea 
ace isa very desirable one for children. Cader Idris, ter 
distant, can be seen from the beach. Coaches run daily to 
the Bird Kock, Tallylyn Lake, and the Dolgoch Waterfall, and a 
narrow-gauge railway runs from here to the slate quarries near Cader 
lar 


Changing trains at Glandovey 


Dovey, und passes close to 
Through the opening 
vinding 
all 

yall 


away 
and the pl 


' 
mile 


n after leaving Towyn the river | ysynni is crossed, and look- 
the valley the Bird Rock can be The railway then 
ose by the sea, and after passing Llwyngwril station the steam 
hut off, as the train has to pass down an incline of 1 in 60, the 
wie line of rails overlooking a sea-wall which rises directly from 
\ precipitous wall of rock rises on the right hand, 
mr the top of which is the road to Towyn, 


seen, 
> 4 l 


beach 


Barmouth Junction, for Dolgelly, is surrounded by the most 
y mountair Che Arthog Falls are near here, and may 
visited from Barmouth by crossing the bridge, one side of which 
sed as a promenade for foot passengers. The line crosses the 
ry of the Mawddach by this bridge. The scenery up the river 
nd, resembling somewhat the Lochs of Scotland. Seen from 
train, or from the bridge, the mountains culminating in the three 
aks of Cader Idris on the right, with the wood-crowned heights 
mountains beyond on the left, form a panorama which language 
inace juate to describe. 


scenery 


Barmouth is the best known of the watering places on Cardigan 
It is half run from Towyn, and nearly two hours 
\berystwyth 


on the 
vs from their windows over mountains, sea, 
ops in the High Street and many of the hotels 


in hou 
Many of the houses are perched up in Swiss-iike 
at the back of the town, commanding exten- 
and river. 
the 
re in all sorts of corners, although the road is level. 
on the sea side of the railway. Lodg- 
re to be found in all parts of the town at 
during August bank-holiday week, when 
Ri mad House Temperance I lotel and 
n will be found co rtabl The 
Bathing 


im a Simi 


1 
TOCKS 
exe ept 


tert es and wades re 
nd boarding houses 


reasonable . exce 
rywhere 


rates 


rice I wh eve him 


Liys Meiri sandy beach extend 
Trips up the estuary 


cording to 


and boating 


i 
i 


are cheap 
teamer to Penmaenpool daily a 


views to be had in this way are grand. The walks 


within a mile of the town afford magnificent views of the mountains, 
tl according to the time of day 


verdure, and of various hues, 


the saddle-like top of 


head above all, seen from men 
Cader Idris may be 
y. The view across the bay of the Carnarvon 
itlying mountain 
| Snowdon 


atmosphere ; whilst the bare 


its and may be 


car ascended from 


of the Snowdonian range, is 
itself may be seen from the 


b , 4 sunset n pec 
ve Arthog 
from B 


estuary, 1 


umouth to Dolge lly, fourteen miles along the 
onsidered one of the finest in the kingdom ; 
Forrent Walk. Dolgelly can 
ched by rail from Barmouth in half an hour. The road thence 
the Precipice Walk is of course up hill, but the views to be had 

n winding round the mountains well repays for the labour, 
rhe coast-line from Barmouth passes Harlech castle, a fine old 
ruin ; Mintford Junction for the Toy,-railway up the mountain to 
Festiniog ; to Portmadoc, from which coaches run through the 
ly ‘pass of Aberglaslyn’ to the foot of Snowdon ; to Criccieth, 
juiet watering-place in the south of Carnarvonshire, and Pwllheli, 
North-Western terminus of the Cambrian coast-line, a few miles 

\fon Wen, where the North-Western comes in. 


rive 
s of the 
18 generally extended to the 


eyond 


Pwilheli.——The South Beach houses are extending westwards, 
tram-car now runs to and fro constantly from the town 
West End Hotel, which is charmingly situ- 
lanade facing south, in full view of the ‘Rival, 
mountains, From the terrace in 
of this hotel, from the new and well-appointed houses by the 
ide, and from the beach itself, a magnificent panorama of sea and 
to be seen at all times, embracing the whole of Cardi- 
he tice nore than sixty yards from the 
miles, so that bathing, boating, and 
times. The tram-car runsalong the 
End Hotel to Llanbedrog, near Abersoch 
in be taken to the Bodvean Woods, to 
laron, at the extremity of the peninsula, 
| an old 


nd 
Seymour Eady’s 


Merionethshire 


mountains 
pever rec edes 
n or fou 
be en oyed at all 
We 


by mail cart. Pwllheli, being 
y an agricultural district, is well supplied 


cessaries and comforts of life, and this, coupled with 
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the mildness of its climate, makes it a desirable place to spend a 
holiday, far away from niggers and crowds, and free from many of 
the inconveniences of a popular resort. 

Although Pwllheli is 270 miles from London, the run by the 
N.W.R. is made in 84 hours wi? Chester, Carnarvon, and Afon 
Wen. It will some day be the Queen of watering places in North- 
West Wales. 


LONDON. 


*I pon’t like London,’ says the Rev. Robert Spalding, in the 
* Private Secretary,’ with so much painful iteration as to compel 
one to wish the much-suffering cleric a happy and speedy exit 
from that deceitful Babylon, wherein the goods and chattels of 
the reverend gentleman seemed continuously in jeopardy. Nor 
is this an isolated expression of distrust for the vast collection 
of buildings known variously as the ‘ sink of iniquity,’ ‘ the land 
of dismal darkness,’ ‘the city of mist and mystery,’ ‘the hub of 
the universe,’ and ‘ the greatest excrescence the world has ever 
But if London has its detractors, admirers are not far to 
seck whose enthusiastic attachment to the greatest city of ancient 
ud of modern times impels them to regard it much as the 
Mussulman looks upon Mecca, viz., as a city to visit which is 
ut once an acute pleasure and an imperative duty. In this goodly 
company of London-lovers are included many teachers whose 
affection for the metropolis of the world constrains them to spend 
a part, or mayhe,the whole, of their hard-earned summer siesta 
the forest of chimneys which Dr. Samuel Johnson pre- 
ferred before forests of trees. If they do not with Captain Morris 


seen.’ 


imidst 


sing — 
‘Oh, in town let me live, then, in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I,’ 


they can at least sympathise with the spirit in which the noble 
in voiced this sentiment. Hence our holiday number may 
include a short article on the Big City. This, as may well 
be imagined, will not attempt to enumerate the thousand and one 
ght the guide-book speaks. It will rather aim at 
. few features that should be included in a visit, 
perhaps, would not but for this receive adequate 
n. Museums, churches, and public buildings in general 
well 4 far as c their exterior, from the 
knife-board or garden-seat of a “bus, the two starting points of 
nost importance being the Bank and Charing Cross. 

It is usual to regard the Londoner as an effete money-grubbing 
cit with no stamina and no zest for healthy outdoor amusements. 
Nothing could be further removed from the truth than this opinion, 
reader may see for himself if he follows our advice. Arriv- 
in London, two needs will at once demand satisfaction, viz, 
to stay and how to find one’s way. A guide-book will 
satisfy both these wants, and the best value in the way of guide- 
books is undoubtedly Ward, Lock & Co.’s_ recently issued 
‘London,’ a surprising shillingsworth. We will suppose the 
visitor comfortably ensconced in his Temperance Hotel, and also 
that he has in some way satiated his desire for the architectural, 
the archeological, and the historical. Let him then turn to the 
river, which is capable of yielding profit and amusement for many 
days. The docks should be visited, and especially the Victoria 
ind Albert Docks, with their mammoth merchantmen. Woolwich 
with its Arsenal, and Greenwich with its Observatory and Nelson 
relics, also afford good pretexts for short down-river trips. But 
itis up the river that must be visited if the sojourner would see 
‘Young London’ as an oarsman. No river in the world can 
such a sight as may be seen any day in the season, and 
more especially any Sunday, in the upper reaches of the river, 
immediately above and below Kingston, which must in any case 
be visited on account of Hampton Court Palace. The number 
of houseboats to be seen in Ditton Reach is due to the fact that 
this is the favourite pitch of these floating summer residences, 
and certainly Thames Dit:on goes far to merit the encomium so 
quaintly passed upon it by Theodore Hook— 


capt 
1 
well 
of which 


secn, so mcerns 


as the 
ing 
where 


show 


‘ Here, in a placid waking dream 
I’m free trom worldly troubles— 
Calm as the rippling silver stream 
That in the sunshine bubbles ; 
And when sweet Eden’s blissful bowers 
Some abler bard has writ on, 
Despairing to transcend his powers 
I'll ditto say for Ditton.’ 


And what may be said of Ditton may be said of many other 
of London's up-river appendages. Molesey Lock is a sight in 
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the season, and the pilgrim to crowded London will be rewarded 
for his temerity in defying the dog-days when he enters into the 
pleasures of London-up-the-river. He should see a regatta, not 
necessarily royal Henley, but the less pretentious article as shown 
at, say, Thames Ditton, and his cup of joy will be full ; moreover, 
he will see that even the cit participates in the national fondness 
for anything capable of floating upon water, from a plank to an 
ironclad. Certainly, the visitor to London must not rest content 
without seeing and enjoying up-river delights. 

Closely connected with the river are the several ways of cross- 
ing and recrossing it. Of these the recent and by far the most 
wonderful is the newly-constructed Blackwall Tunnel, ‘to see 
which one would not pay too great a price in journeying from 
the utmost limits of the.kingdom, It is, of course, unnecessary 
to mention the Tower Bridge, over which the visitor will have 
passed when he paid his visit to the Tower. The Woolwich ferry 
is yet another quaint method of crossing the Thames. To see 
huge drays shipped and transhipped, to note the varying effects of 
this strange procedure upon the horses—the philosophic disdain 
of the one, cheek by jowl with the trembling excitement of the 
other—constitute a subject worthy of the pencil of a Landseer, 
and fit to be classed with the many out-of-the-way incidents 
inseparable from London life. 

Another sight for the lovers of the horse is the meet of the 
Four-in-Hand Club in Hyde Park. The daily papers will inform 
the visitor when such a meet is to take place, and surely no more 
impressive sight can be seen{than this procession of cleverly- 
handled nags. It is to be observed, however, that these meets 
will not be held when London is empty, that is, at the end of 
the season, which important fashionable movable festival or fast, 
according to the individual standpoint, coincides with the proro- 
gai‘on of Parliament. Another sight worth seeing is Society on 
whecIs, either in Hyde Park or preferablyin Battersea Park, where 
will be seen many cyclists whose get-up and machine will strike 
the ordinary wheelman as nothing short of fearful and wonderful. 
Yet, again, should the curious visitor get himself up betimes and hie 
him to Covent Garden Market, arriving there at about half-past 
four in the early morning, he will then appreciate the enormous 
task of victualling the five million of souls who write themselves 
down as Londoners. Nowhere in the world can such a sight be 
seen, and it is difficult to believe that each succeeding day sees 
repeated the scene upon which the visitor gazes almost with 
awe. 

We have already remarked upon ‘ Young London’ as an oarsman 
and dabbler, more or less extensively, in aquatics. In other depart- 
ments of sport he is equally in earnest, as may be seen any Saturday 
afternoon at almost every open space in the metropolis. But if the 
visitor really wishes to see how deeply implanted in the heart of the 
Cockney is the love of cricket, he should go to the Oval at Ken- 
nington, or to Lord’s Ground at St. John’s Wood, both of which 
are easily accessible from all parts, and he will be surprised no less 
at the keenness of the inhabitant of Cockayne in following the 
game than at his complete knowledge of every detail thereof, as 
well as at the encyclopaedic character of his knowledge with respect 
to the achievements of the various players in this and in past years. 
Let him, say, go to the Oval on the August Bank Holiday when 
Surrey v. Notts is the fixture, or to Lord’s on August 12th when 
Sussex meet Middlesex, and he will see indubitable signs of the 
popularity of the national pastime in London. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether so much cricket enthusiasm is to be seen anywhere else 
in the country as obtains here. The writer will never forget the 
access of enthusiastic madness that took hold of the spectators of 
the final match between England and Australia at the Oval in 
August last. To see men’s minds so notably moved by this success 
of the mother country in the battle with her giant sons boded well 
for the patriotism of London as for the physique of her lads. The 
visitor must by no manner of means omit to include the Oval or 
Lord’s in his list of places to be visited. 

On the Sunday, the curious observer may gratify his thirst by 
attending divine service at one or other of the foreign churches. 
At the French Church in Bloomsbury the simple service of the 
French Protestant Reformed Church may be enjoyed, and a valuable 
lesson in the French language may at the same time be obtained. 
In the evening we advise a visit to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the 
service, in which the vast congregation heartily join, is truly im- 
posing. A visit will be paid to the Abbey, and here again the 
service, equally remarkable for its impressiveness, should be 
attended. 

Londoners and their guests who desire to ‘trip it’ on the 
seventh day may readily do so, as they are specially catered for by 
the National Sunday League, by whose agency excursions to many 
parts of the country are organised at a oost truly trifling. 

It is in wealthy London that the poorest people are to be found, 
and nothing redounds to the credit of the Cockney more than his 
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many attempts to better the condition of that large proportion of 
the ‘submerged tenth’ to be found within his gates. ‘To realise this 
in some measure a visit should be paid to one of the Rowton Lodg- 
ing Houses, an inspection of which will readily be permitted, and 
it will surprise the visitor when he sees the comparative luxury that 
can be obtained by the ‘dosser’ at the rate of about sixpence a 
night. The most readily accessible Rowton House, to the visitor 
who hails from the north, will be in the King’s Cross Road, not far 
from King’s Cross Station. 

The teacher who would fain see what is being done in the direc- 
tion of technical education should visit one of the Polytechnics. 
This will be a very easy matter, as there is the People’s Palace (the 
outcome of Besant’s ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’) in the 
east, the Regent Street Polytechnic in the west, and the Borough 
Road Polytechnic in the south-east, to say nothing of others. 

Whilst in London the visitor may at very small cost gratify his 
curiosity with respect to many notable spots. For half-a-crown he 
may, on any Thursday afternoon, make a pilgrimage to the land of 
Shakespeare and pay homage to the national bard. He may for 
the same coin transfer himself to the classic halls of Oxford, or he 
may, amongst other alternatives, visit Brighton, where he will still 
to all intents and purposes be in London, We trust that this little 
sketch of what may be termed out-of-programme sights may prove 
useful to the intending visitor to London. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING AT JENA. 


I K we are indebted to the Americans for the idea of holding 
educational holiday courses for the benefit of teachers. I remembet 

ne ten or twelve years ago hearing Professor Moulton speaking 
of (hautauqua Summer Meeting as a gathering worthy of ou 

itation ; he sketel 1 pleasing vision of the future, and pictured 
(oxford and Cambridge welcoming eager students in the long vaca- 
tion and ministering to their intellectual needs. In a very short 
time his v became reality, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Summer Meetings are now a recognised part of our educational 
machinery. Other nations, too, have their holiday courses for 
country teachers and others who need intellectual stimulus, and per- 
haps it would be interesting to see how the Germans manage these 
things, 

My first experience of a holiday course in Germany was in 1893 
I wasin Jena in the summer time, and after a period of lethargy 
the little university town suddenly broke out into activity. Crowds 


of interested foreig ners bustled alon Z the quaint streets to lectures 
on language, lit terature, pedagogy, scie nce, and philosophy, and daily 
ursions were undertaken to the heights above the town, and the 





towers and castles in the neigh- 
bourhood, which served the | 
double purpose of informing 








the minds and invigorating the 
bodies of the visitors I joined 
these gatherings, and I learned 
ny things I believe thi 
was the first time in the history 
of lena that women had been 
nitte to any classes organ 
ised by the University, for Ger- 
" i nservative respect 
women, and they love to 
em in the background 
Jena h developed 
TM I views ct ncerpipnyg wo 
en tm the Summer Classes 
I ) nd now one tind 
priv ng of them taking 
in the pr ecdings, The 
ering held in 1896 was so 
‘ yable and stimulating that GENERAL VII 
scription of it may induce 
readers of this paper to take an interest in the programme for 
is / 
Jena is situated in Thiringia, which is a vast pine forest some 
ty-five mile juare. It is a few miles from Weimar, which is 
r to the student of literature on account of its association with 
Goethe and Schiller. The journey to Jena is easy and direct, and 
1 expenses are slight. A return ticket, which lasts 30 days, 
Hook of Tlolland from London Weimar, costs about £4 
lwenty-four hours after leaving the busy Strand, the English visitor 
may tread the queer, quaint streets of Jena. 
i classes begin on August 2nd, and last until August 21st. 
For t tudents who have previously had little practice in speak- 
ve language, the Elementary Course conducted by Herr Rektor 
is strongly recommended, The language programme, how- 
eV 1 better speak for itself— 
st MA Cor ' N JENA, GERMANY, AUGUST 2-21, 1897 
lhe Courses offered in the German Language are of two kinds: 
Lleme ry, for those who have little or previous 
cquaintance with the spoken language. The class will be 
nducted by an expericnced teacher, E. Scholz, who will 
| very slowly and clearly, but will employ only the German 
ing itself as the medium of instruction. The stucents 
wi e expected! to take part in questions and answers. 
i need, for those who can already follow a Lecture 
in Germ rt Lecture-Course in Literature will be or 
anised ding to the wishes of students who take Advanced 
‘ rse 
Advat i re is given in connexion with the ‘ Fortbil- 
» Jer t These * Fortbildungskurse ’ 
l n Natural Science, Pedagogy, 
Ilyyi 4 y y, Ilistory. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 












All the Courses of Lectures, except those in Natural Scienc>, are 
open to women teachers, as well as to men. 


Expenses. 


1. Entrance Fee - - - - : - 5 Marks, 
2. The Elementary Course - - - - ss 
3. The Advanced Course - - : - 
4. Each of the other Courses in Natural 

Science, Pedagogy, etc. : - 8 w 
5. Residenee (box urd and lodging) costs per 

week between - - - 20 and 30_—So*»"»7, 
6. A monthly second class return ticket costs 

from London to Gotha (7/é@ Hook of 

Holland) - - - - : » -e & 
from London to Weimar (vd Vlissingen) 84 ,, 


Further information from the Continental Traffic Managers of 
the Great-Eastern Railway or the L. C. and D. Railway in London. 
A list of families and boarding-houses is being prepared, and will 
be furnished by the Secretary, Gymnasium, Jena. Recommended 
are the following :—Frau Biber, Fiirstengraben ; Frau Schnettger, 
Cartenstrasse ; Frau Schron, Blumenstrasse; Frau Bran, Erfurter 
Thor ; Logierhaus Hoheneck am Fiirstengraben ; Frau Nipperdey, 
Kahlaer-Strasse, etc. 
The Programme of the Summer Courses in Jena may be obtained 
directly from Prof. Rein, Jena, 
. : 7 or from the Secretary, Hugo 
Weinmann, Spitzweidenweg. 
The Elementary German 
Course consists of eighteen daily 
lessons and six excursions in 
connection with them. The 
subjects treated of in the lessons 
are : Jena and its surroundings, 
the Battle of Jena, Schiller in 
Jena, Schiller’s friendship with 
Goethe, Goethe’s Erlkinig. 
Herr Scholz speaks slowly, 
simply, and clearly, and he ex- 
plains all words which are not 
understood. Ile is one of the 
most effective teachers I have 
ever met, and to those who have 
a fair knowledge of German 
his methods of teaching a lan- 
guage will prove instructive. 
In connection with these lessons 
are the following excursions :— 
1. Schweizerhihe, Stern, Forst, Fuchsthurm. These are hills above 
Jena, from which the geography of the neighbourhood can be studied. 
2. The battlefield, where the battle of Jena was fought in 1S8o0. 
3. A walk through the town of Jena, in order to visit the houses 
where Schiller lived and the Schiller garden. 
4. A walk to Wenigenjena, and a visit to the church where 
Schiller was married. 
5."A walk to Kunitz 
Goethe’s poem, 
6. A visit to Weimar, 
the wishes of the party. 
The Advanced Course is designed for those who have a sufficient 
knowledge of German to follow These lectures are 
given by Dr. Erhardt. The course consists of a general account of 


and the Erlkénig, in connection with 


or the Wartburg at Eisenach, according to 


a lecture. 


the Jena University, the Life of Goethe, the Italian Journey, 
Iphigenie, ‘Tasso, Faust, Hermann and Dorothea, the Life of 
Schiller, Wallenstein. 


Whitten exercises are expected in connection with both these 
courses, and practice in speaking the language is afforded in both 
classes. 

In eddition to the language and literature classes there are gn 
in—Pedagogy, by Dr. Kein ; Applied Method of Teaching, by the 
Master of the Practising School ; Introduction to Philosop yhy, by 
lr. Erhardt; General Physiology, Prof. Ms er Physiological 
Psychology, Dr. Ziehen ; School Hygiene, Dr. Gartner ; Theory 
of Manual Training, Dr. Beyer ; Theoretical and Practical Courses 
in Natural Science, directed by Prof. Auerbach, Dr. Detmer, Prof. 
Schaetier, Dr. Knopf, and others. 

Che number of visitors to Jena for these 
105 were present, 
Armenians, Bul 


ior 
s, Finns, 


classes vary ; last year 
of various nationalities, including Americans, 
giians, Servians, Hungarians, Austriaus, Danes, 


Swed Kussiaus, French, Swiss, aud English, 
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he Social Meetings were essentially German. Members of the 
various classes met each evening in the Burgkeller and made 
acquaintance with each other over German beer, and sang German 
student-songs, or listened to the speeches of the Jena professors or 
of their own countrymen and women. 

The Jena Summer Course is essentially cosmopolitan in character. 
Prof. Rein and Prof. Detmer are its chief supporters, but the Com- 
mittee consists of representatives from many parts of Europe and 
America, 

England is represented on this Committee by Mr. M. LE. Sadler, 
Education Department, Whitehall; Dr. J. Findlay, College of Pre- 
ceptors, London ; and Miss C, I. Dodd, the Owens College, Man- 
chester. 

Any of these members of the Committee will answer questions 
concerning Jena if intending visitors write for information. Miss 
Dodd will be in Jena in the middle of July, and will, if desired, 
make arrangements for residence and board of visitors. 


CAEN. 


ONE of the signs of latter day times is the increasing disposition 
of the teacher to make his holiday a period of acquisition. Hence 
the holiday courses in this, that, or the other subject. We confess 
that we do not look upon this new movement with unmixed feelings 
of approval, but towards the Modern Languages Holiday Course we 
do feel strongly drawn, since they combine such a substantial dose 
of real holiday with the equally substantial jorum of work, the cha- 
racter of which is at least guasi holiday. The teacher who contem- 
plates the study of modern languages, or to speak more accurately, 
French and German, during his hardly won summer month, should 
communicate with the secretaries of the Modern Languages Holiday 
Courses, at the office of the Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street, W., 
when, as the advertisements have it, he will hear of something to 
his advantage, in the shape of concise information as to the how and 
what, and, above all, as to the how much. Commencing on 
August 2, there will be a four weeks’ course in French at Caen, a 
three weeks’ course at Tours in the same, language, and a four 
weeks’ course in German at Jena. For a fee of two guineas, in- 
struction will be given from nine till noon on five days of each week. 
In these lectures, which are given, without exception, by accredited 
professors, the aim is to ‘promote amongst English people a know- 
ledge of the language, customs, and ways of thought of the French 
people’ ; truly a laudable aim, the realisation of which has our 
hearty good wishes. As the fare to Caen is 32s., and as the cost of 
living is about 30s. per week, it will be seen that a ten pound note 
will cover the cost of living, lectures, and travelling ; but as excur- 
sions are planned at frequent intervals, something must be set apart 
for these contingencies, so that to be within the mark, we may say 
that a sum of fifteen pounds would about cover the cost of a good 
month in Caen or Tours, a pleasant holiday and a gratifying 
advance in French being the guid pro quo. Beginners are recom- 
mended to join a class at Caen, under the care of Professor Aubril, 
of the Caen Lycée, who lectures in French, speaking very slowly, 
and taking infinite pains to make himself well understood on ‘ L’Etat 
actuel de la France au point de vue politique et économique.’ At 
Tours the beginner will have Mdlle. Buisson, Professeur a 1’ Ecole 
Normale de ‘Tours, who takes as her subject: (1) ‘ Les Fabulistes 
en France ; Origines de la fable ; La Fontaine,’ and (2), ‘ Litt¢ra- 
ture dramatique du 17° siécle,’ 

Evening social meetings are a valued feature of the courses, and 
the unremitting attention of Secretaries Longslon and Garrod have 
in the past succeeded in making these gatherings a unique success, 
Bicyclists are well in evidence, end those who know the possibili- 
ties of Calvados in the matter of short and long cycle tours, do 
not need to be told that the wheelman will not lack interesting runs 
during his stay at Caen. Conversation is naturally well catered for. 
In the conversation circles not more than seven students are included. 
The lecture forms the main basis of the after talk, but subjects of 
daily life are introduced, and, more important still, help and prac- 
tice in the formation of the sounds of the language are freely sup- 
plied. Furthermore, the lodgings are so chosen as to render fur- 
ther assistance to conversational practice, it being a feature of the 
course that the visitor is thrown amongst the natives as much as 
possible, to promote which end batches of three or four only are 
located in the various families, 

Altogether the arrangements for pleasantly providing facilities for 
progress are admirably conceived and excellently executed, so that 
progress is bound to follow. In these days of certificates, it is in- 
teresting to note that the participation in these holiday courses may 
receive a certificate, bearing witness to the fact that some of his 


French, at all events, has been, again to quote a stock advertisement, 


‘acquired abroad.’ This attempt to provide English teachers with 
French tuition at first hand is, be it remarked, tainted with no sus- 
picion of commercialism. The scheme just pays its way, and that 
is all. There are, beyond the professors, no salaried officers, so that 
the teacher who joins the course may be assured that he is getting 
everything at cost price. 

The fact that the Teachers’ Guild has taken over the scheme from 
the committee, who for some six or seven years have managed it so 
well, is a sure proof of the genuineness of the work done and the 
benefit gained. Inconclusion, we recommend immediate application 
on the part of those of our readers who are resolved to remove from 
their French the suspicion of having been acquired at Stratford-atte- 
Bow, assuring them that they will receive every courtesy and atten- 
tion at the hands of the secretaries of the scheme, to whom the writer 
is indebted for much assistance in past years. By so doing they will 
secure the pick of the lodgings, and will be able to put themselves in 
training to receive the maximum of profit by suitable preparation. 
That the profit may be both real and lasting, and that it may only 
be surpassed by the accompanying pleasure, is the wish of the writer 
of this imperfect sketch of a praiseworthy movement. 


PARIS. 


M. PAUL BARBIER writes from the University College, Cardiff, to 
the ‘ Review of Reviews,’ calling attention to the advantages for 
French study that are offered in the months of July and August by 
the professors of the Faculty of Paris. The following extract from 
his letter may be of interest to some of our readers : 

* The interest you take in encouraging and promoting the study of 
French in England induces me, at the request of the Alliance 
Frangaise, to ask you for space in your columns to call the atten 
tion of your readers to the courses the Professors of the Faculty of 
Paris will deliver to foreigaw students during the months of July and 
August. MM. Clément and Huguet will respectively explain the 
metaphors, proverbs, and idioms relating to trades, crafts, and 
sciences, also the phraseological construction of the writers of the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries ; Prof. Brunot, the comparative 
study of syntax. Classical and contemporary literature will be 
treated by the well-known writers MM. Jaguinet and Doumie of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes; the subject will be Flaubert and the 
realistic school ; the last poets of the Komantic School, de L’Isle, 
Sully, Prudhomme, F. Coppeée, de Heredia ; the new tendencies of 


French literature. Dramatical readings out of Moliére’s master- 
pieces, in which the auditors will be expected to take part, will 
be given by Prof. Berr of the Comedie Francaise. ‘The students 
will visit the museums, monuments, churches, and works of art of 
Paris, Rouen, etc., under the charge of the artist and statuary, 


M. Carl, who will point out the characterising styles of the classical, 
romantic, and realistic schools. <A special critical course on elocu- 
tion, pronunciation, and phonetics will be delivered by MM. Raquet 


and Rousselot. ‘The political and social institutions, as well 
as the military organisation of France, will be treated by the 
well-known publicist, M. Chaillet - Bert. The evenings of 


the days on which the lectures take place, there will be 


held conversational conferences ; groups of not more than twelve 
members will be formed. At the completion of the courses, a 
Board of Professors will examine orally and by written papers 
candidates that desire to sit for the aplime émentaire or for the 
diplime supérieur. The diplome supérieur will be awarded to 
those students who have attended t 
besides knowing French grammatically and speaking it cor 
rectly, are able to teach it abroad. About two hundred lectures, 
lessons, and visits are included in the full courses, the inclusive fee 
for the whole of them is about six pounds ten shillings ; students 
may choose shorter courses, fee accordingly. Last year 326 foreign 
students, 166 men and 160 women, attended the lectures of the 
Alliante Francaise, 48 of whom were awarded diplomas. The 
executive committce have made suitable arrangements under the 
patronage of Mesdames Frank Puaux, Saiomon and de Lacroix, for 
cordially welcoming the English women students, As in former 
years, the Alliance Frangaise will provide, @ “tre gracieux, merely 
to oblige, various privileges and facilities for excursions, receptions, 


1¢ various courses, and who, 


sight-seeing, ctc., in view of making the stay of its members and 
friends in Paris as interesting, enjoyable, and fruitful as possible. A 


guide handbook, specially prepared for intending English visitors, 
has been published by the Alliance Frangaise. Armand Colin and 
Co., Paris, are the publisifers. I need not say that, as d/égud of 
the Alliance Francaise, and warmly supporting all educational move- 
ments that bring our respective nationalities more into feelings of 
confraternity together, I shal! supply further information on receipt 
of a stamped envelope.’ 
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GENEVA. 


MAny of « readers may be glad to learn that holiday courses for 
foreign student ave now been instituted at the University of 
(reneva i y the practical teacher who may have the good 
fortune to spend an educational holiday on the shores of this 
beautiful lake. Though Lucerne may, perhaps, be considered the 
finest and t interesting of the Swiss lakes, many travellers agree 
iat for qui and beauty the scenery of Lake Leman is unsur 
ssed in lurope’s playground, ‘ Alon lac est le premier,’ wrote 
Voltaire of this charming spot in Nature’s Holy Land. 
The first ser (Summer Course) of lectures will commence on 
July 17th, as vill continue for six weeks, terminating August 3oth. 


Lectures will be given every day except Saturday, and the weekly 
yurse will consist of eleven hours. 


The second series (Autumn Course) will begin on the Ist of 


October, and continue until the 21st of the same month. This 
ourse will consist of 12 hours per week. 

Ihe courses are under the direction of Monsieur Bernard 
Bouvier, who will be assisted by other professors of the University. 
lhe subjects to be studied are somewhat limited, and deal chiefly 
with French history, literature, and the French language. The 


following i ummary of the Courses :— 
Litterat temporain 2 heure I 
! tet franca ! I 1 - 
! i I 1 ’ 
Met tdu wn ’ 
ta f u n q trons Is ine I 
Diction et Expressive ’ at 


rt heures i ures, 


The fee for the first course i 


‘o francs, and that for the 
econd 15 trance 

A full syllabus of lectures, 
together with particulars as to 
ward and | ing in a selected 
number of fe ms, can be ob- 


ined upon application to the 
secretary of the University at 


5, (Quai du Mont Blanc, Geneva, 


THE TEACHER 
AS CYCLIST. 


IN Harry Paulton’s screaming 
farce * Niobe,’ the bicyclist who 


came under the gaze of the most GENE 


tearful of women was unhesita- 
tingly recognised as Ixion doiog penance on his wheel. The con- 
nection of the very new with the very old in this merry conceit was 
rtistically side-splitting 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted that some such punishment as this 
inot be devised for the scorcher whose deserved unpopularity 
was utilised by Gilbert in the ‘ Mikado,’ where he tells us that— 
The Scorching bicyclist, 
We've got him on the list, 
We're sure he won’t be missed. 


But these lines have no concern with the scorcher. They are 
penned in the interests of the health-seeking teacher who mounts 
his wheel to see the country, and to whom a good view is of more 
voment than rood record It is safe to assert that no body of 


Hicr Majesty's lieges have been more severely smitten with wheel- 
ania than the teaching body, and the number of pedagogues of 
oth sexes who will have the hum of the wheel as the constant 

mpaniment to their holiday jaunts is greater this year than 


ever, What, then, should the bicyclist do in order to ensure a 
ple mt tin 
The Machine This should be thoroughly overhauled before 
tarting, every out being tested and every part oiled, the chain in 
ticular cominy in for much attention. It should be thoroughly 


na er cither well oiled or well blackleaded It is a 


rood plan to run petroleum into the bearings in order to yet rid of 
the ik npound of oil and dirt there collected, and then to pour 
n« We advise ight roadster of about 25 ll with all on. 
bac ioht, the conclusion of the day's run, the machine should 





‘ tully wuled, especially as to the chain and the nuts 
The Rider (,ood mditior s essential to a delightful run. 
Lad 
Hlence betor mut « tour, a course of mild traini , should 


rm 
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be gone through, so that the strain of riding may not overtax the 

trength of the rider. Woollen clothing should be worn throughout, 
and especial care should be taken to avoida chill. To this end a 
silk muffler should be carried with which the neck should be clothed 
upon alighting. A good rub down, preceded, when possible, by a 
cold sponge, does wonders in removing fatigue. It 1s also bene- 
ficial to rub well the muscles of the legs. Of course there should 
be no tightness in the fit of the dress, a hint which ladies will do 
well to take to heart. Riding up hills is ridiculous, and should be 
avoided. As for coasting, undoubtedly it is an admirable set off 
against over-exertion, and every lady’s machine should certainly be 
provided with leg-rests. Do not ride immediately after a hearty 
meal, or you will suffer much inconvenience and run considerable 
risk. Excessive drinking is unwise. It is better to resist thirst as 
long as possible, and then only to drink slowly and not too much 
at atime. A plum ora prune taken in the mouth and slowly eaten, 
the stone being kept in the mouth for some time, is recommended 
as a thirst quencher. Soda water appears to be about the best 
drink available, especially when taken with a little good fresh milk. 
Many cyclists eat a little chocolate to allay the pangs of hunger 
when a meal is not obtainable. 

From twenty to forty miles a day is quite sufficient ground for a 
person of average physique to cover for several days in succession. 
We know that a hundred or more miles cam be traversed, but we 
also know at what cost. 

The Guide Book is a most important consideration, and we ad- 
vise a careful selection of this most important item. As we write 
we have before us some excellent specimens issued by Messrs. 
Philip of Fleet Street. Of these the ‘Topographical Maps of 
England and Wales,’ bound in Pegamoid brand cloth, are simply 
perfect both inside and out, being strong, waterproof, and as dis- 
tinctly printed as could be 
wished. Map out your route 
before starting, and be sure to 
provide a good halting place for 
each night, above all taking 
care to select an hotel where 
comfort may be counted upon, 
This is a part of the programme 
that should upon no account be 
left to chance. 

What to Carry.—This ques- 
tion really presents itself to the 
seasoned cyclist in another form, 
for he is anxious to know what 
he may omit, and not what he 
should include. He discards 
brake and mudguards, and not 
infrequently trusts to chance 
for obtaining what accessories 
he may stand in need of. Hence 
much trouble. Still, the travel- 
VA. ler on wheels must have a very 

limited wardrobe, but nothing 
should persuade him to omit a change of underwear. The parcel 
post to a touring wheelman is 2 boon and a blessing, for by its 
aid he can luxuriate in a change of garments without loading his 
beloved bike as though it were a pantechnicon, Of the parcel post 
then let us make full use. 

Where to go.—This is the question of questions, not to be an- 
swered to any man’s complete satisfaction. Some put their trust 
in foreign tours. To such we advise Normandy, with either 
Dieppe or Caen as starting points ; Belgium, the Ardennes in par- 
ticular ; Holland or Germany. Others are content with the excel- 
lent roads of England, and certainly it would take more than the 
term of the natural life of any cyclist to exhaust the beauties of 
sylvan England, either in east, west, north, or south. Scotland, 
especially in the north, is somewhat trying to the wheelman, but 
armed with Philip’s ‘ Specially Surveyed Roads in Scotland,’ twenty 
or more admirable tours, making but little demand upon the strength, 
can readily be devised. Ireland also affords an excellent vantage 
ground for cycling tours, and here again Messrs. Philip are to the 
front with an exemplary ‘ Cyclist’s Map of Ireland,’ with which in 
hand Wicklow-by-the-sea, Killarney, the Giant’s Causeway, may 
be safely hazarded, It will be a good investment to join the Cyclists 
Fournng Club, whose handbook contains much useful information. 
One accessory should at all costs be found room for, viz., the Kodak, 
or snap-shot camera, whereby in the gloomy winter which even 
the most brilliant summer must yield place to one may zenew one’s 
pleasure and pass it on to others by means of the magic lantern. 
The most pleasant riding in summer is that of early morning and 
late evening, when the air has somewhat cooled. In conclusion 
we ean wish the reader no better boon than that the hum of the 
wheel may have as many pleasant associations as it has for his 
obedient servant the writer 
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HANDY GUIDES FOR HOLIDAY TRAVELLERS. 


ONE of the best helps to the English traveller who seeks healthful 
change by spending his holiday on the Continent is a sufficient 
knowledge of the language of the country he visits to make himself 
understood and to understand what he hears. Unfortunately many 
of us English people are not well furnished with this very useful help, 
but in any company of travellers on the co-operative plan it is abso- 
lutely essential that one at least should be able to speak a language 
understood in the country, to act as interpreter for the rest, and to 
make, with hotel-keepers and others, the arrangements necessary 
for the general comfort. Hence the importance of the interpreters 
who accompany the personally conducted parties organised by 
Messrs. Cook and other tourist agencies. 

The French language serves not only for all parts of France, but 
generally for Belgium and a large part of Switzerland. German is 
useful in the northern and eastern parts of the latter country. 

For the benefit of those persons who are not well acquainted with 
a foreign language, some useful little books are available which pro- 
vide the most essential forms of travel-talk. Amongst these books 
is the A BC Tourist’s French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants, by F. E. A. Gasc (George Bell and Sons). This contains 
in an extremely handy form all the words and phrases most fre- 
quently needed, arranged under convenient headings. Another 
called The Tourist’s Pocket-Book (G. Philip and Son), compiled 
by George F. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., contains useful words and 
simple phrases in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, Danish, Greek, Hindustani, Arabic, Turkish, 
Russian, and Latin, besides medical and surgical hints, and much 
practical information likely to be of service to English and American 
travellers abroad. As the book is but small, the phraseology is of 
course limited, but it contains what is likely to be of most use. 

For those who are willing to bestow some time in providing them- 
selves with an elementary knowledge of any of the most useful 
Continental languages, or who, having such knowledge, wish to 
freshen it up, we may recommend a series known as The Self- 
Taught Library, by Franz Thimm (E. Marlborough and Co.). 
These little books, which are issued both in paper covers and in 
limp cloth, deal separately with French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Egyptian (Arabic), and Turkish. Each includes a use- 
ful vocabulary, with pronunciation, a simple course of grammar, 
and a classified collection of colloquial phrases and travel talk. 
They may be obtained from the offices of Cook’s and most other 
tourist agencies. 

The same publishers issue a useful series of books of foreign 
Washing Lists, with counterfoils having the lists printed in 
English. 

Other well-known conversation guides, which we need do no 
more than name, are Murray’s Travel-Talk, and Baedeker’s 
Manual of Conversation for Travellers, each of which includes 
phrases, etc., in English, French, German, and Italian. 

rurning now to more general guide-books for travellers, we may 
observe that for completeness and trustworthiness of information 
those bearing the names of Murray and Baedeker can hardly be 
surpassed, though Mr. Augustus Hare’s illustrated descriptive 
volumes have more charm of style. All these, however, are rather 
expensive ; but in a company of associated travellers one or the 
other is likely to be found, and is sure to prove useful. We have 
found the smaller volumes of Paterson’s Switzerland and the 
Rhine very satisfactory. Cook’s and some other Tourist Agencies 
publish small compact guide-books which treat, with a fair degree of 
fulness, the special places-to which their tours extend. 

The Tourist’s Atlas Guide to the Continent of Europe 
(G. Philip and Sons) is certainly one of the handiest and most usetul 
atlas guides ever offered to the ordinary tourist. In addition to the 
clearly printed coloured maps showing railway routes, etc., the book 
contains plans of the chief towns of Europe. At the back of 
each plan information is given as to hotels, restaurants, cafés, 
churches, museums, public buildings, theatres, and miscellaneous 
sights. There are in all 168 maps and plans, consisting of 
42 coloured and 65 uncoloured, which are strongly bound on the plan 
of a guide-book, and can be easily carried in the pocket. It is a 
comprehensive and complete touring companion to the chief coun- 
tries and towns of Europe. Such a work is good for all time, and 
we recommend every tourist to get a copy. 

Rambles in Rome, and Rambles in Naples, by Dr. S. Rus- 
sell-Forbes (T. Nelson & Sons) are admirable descriptive guide- 
books by an experienced lecturer on historical and archwxological 
subjects, whose residence in Rome for over twenty years has ren- 
dered him a most trustworthy authority. Each of these volumes 
gives very full information for the guidance of visitors, and is pro- 
vided with excellent maps, plans, and other illustrations. 

For travellers speciaily interested in Art collections we would 


recommend a small volume entitled The Art Guide to Europe, 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell (NX. D’Anvers), published by Messrs. G. 
Philip & Sons. This supplies, under the heads of the different 
countries, a brief account of all the most important works of art to 
which the attention of visitors may desirably be directed. The in- 
formation is given under the names of the towns arranged alpha- 
beticaily for each country, The writer is an authority on Art 
generally, and has been assisted by Professor Koger Smith and 
several other competent authorities. The work is also suitably 
illustrated. 

Anyone who may be going so far afield as Austria, Bavaria, ot 
Hungary, especially if he be bent on the exercise of Izaak Wal- 
ton’s gentle art of Angling, will find some pleasant guidance in 
the pages of a book by Colonel G, B. Malleson, C.S.L., entitled 
The Lakes and Rivers of Austria, Bavaria, and Hungary 
(Chapman & Hall). Others who} are not going may nevertheless 
read this well-written volume with much interest, even without 
being anglers. 

The Isle of Wight: Its History, Topography, and Antiqui- 
ties, especially adapted to the wants of the Tourist and Excur- 
sionist, by W. H. Davenport Adams (T. Nelson and Sons), 
deserves fuller notice than we have space for. It supplies in an 
interesting form details as full as can be wished respecting all parts 
of Hampshire’s beautiful island, contains some very good tinted 
illustrations, and is accompanied by an excellent large coloured 
map, folded and enclosed in a pocket of the cover, 


GUIDES TO THE FEET OF THE CYCLIST. 
Messrs. G, PHILIP AND SONs send us specimens of their popular 
Cycling Guides, and certainly both from the cartographic and 
from the durative points of view it will be difficult to beat these 
admirable specimens of the craft of the map-maker. 

Southampton District, in the Topographical Series, is one of 
Messrs. Philips’ waterproof maps, the cover being of pegamoid 
broad cloth, the map itself being beautifully printed on linen, so 
prepared as to defy the rain. ‘The Specially Surveyed Roads in 
Scotland is sai generis. It contains innumerable routes, with the 
roads diagramatically given, so that he who runs may read, ‘To the 
cyclist this book would indeed be a boon. Philips’ Cyclists’ Map 
of England and Wales and the companion map of Ireland are 
equally reliable and well executed, ‘The topographical maps are 
also issued on paper. We have before us that of the Cambridge 
District, and although it has not the lasting powers of the water- 
proof edition, in every other respect this map-—the scale of which 
is three miles to the inch—is unique. We have no hesitation in 
saying that for all round excellence these maps are unequalled, and 
it will be a safe rule to go to Philip’s when in need of a guide. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have just issued an up-to-date 
Guide to London, which will be greatly appreciated by the 
hundreds of thousands who are in London for the Jubilee celebra- 
tion, to say nothing of the ordinary motley crowd of Americans, 
Continentals, and provincials who visit the metropolis on pleasure 
bent. The guide is liberally supplied with maps, and itinaries for 
a day, a week, etc., are furnished, as well as a complete description 
of all suburban districts that are likely to interest the visitor. 
Altogether the volume is as cheap and as good a shillingsworth as 
can be met with in the multitude of guide books, The guide to 
Brighton by the same firm is equally up-to-date, and equally up to 
pattern as to excellence. It gives the fullest of full information 
concerning Brighton as it was and as it is, and enables the visitor to 
satisfy to the full the craving for information, which should be the 
distinctive characteristic of every healthy tourist. We can speak 
highly of every feature of these two guide books. 

In our notes on Guide Books we must not forget the interests 
of home-travellers. ‘These, however, can generally find with ease 
suitable guides for the districts they visit in the series published by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black, Stanford’s Tourists’ Handbooks, [life's 
‘Way About’ Series, Cassell’s Illustrated Official Guides to 
the Railway Systems, or Ward, Lock, and Co.’s Series. 
We wish, however, to call attention to an excellent series of 
Monographs on the Cathedrals, edited by Gleeson White and 
KE. A. Strarge, and published by George Bell and Sons. The 
volumes at present issued treat of Canterbury, Chester, Salisbury, 
Rochester, and Oxford, The text is supplied by well-qualified 
writers, and includes in each case a sufficiently detailed description 
of the fabric and a concise history of the see. The writer on Oxford 
is the Kev. Percy Dearmer; on Rochester, Mr. G. H. Palmer, 
B.A. ; on Chester, Mr. Charles Hiatt. Each book is abundantly 
illustrated, and strongly bound in an artistically designed cover. 
Altogether the series deserves a place on the shelves or in the hands 
of all who admire our noble Cathedrals, 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 


1895-6 President of the National Union of Teachers. 


The Principal of ) For many reasons St. Mark’s men, past and 

St. Mark's. present, will be sorry to hear that the 
Principal, the Rev. G. W. Gent, Canon Cromwell’s brilliant 
successor, has left, or will shortly be leaving the Institution 
in the Fulham Road, with which he has been connected for 
over a ck ack . 

(duite recently he was a candidate for the principalship of 
King’s College, London, in the running for which he was 
second, In his application for the principalship of St. David’s 
Lampeter, he was more successful. He had testi- 
monials from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Chester, St. Asaph, and Rochester, the Dean of Westminster, 
Canon Gore, Professor Lock, Canon Eyton, the Rev. T. W. 
yharpe, H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of S« hools, and others. 
In the matter of ripe scholarship and educational experience 
combined few could hope to surpass him, and in the final 
division, when the Council considered the applications, he was 
elected principal by a majority of 18 to 7 over the Rev. G. 
Hartwell Jones, M.A., Assistant Diocesan Inspector for the 
Diocese of Rochester, and Rector of Nutfield, Surrey. Born 
in 1852, Mr. Gent went to Rossall School, which he left in 
1871, having gained a classical scholarship at University 
Collewe, Oxford. ‘There he took a second class in classical 
moderations in 1873, and a first class in. the final classical 
school in 1875. As Classical Master at Llandovery School, 
urate of St. Matthew's, Westminster, as Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford, and finally as head of St. Mark’s, he has 
gained an experience which should serve him in good stead 
in his new sphere of labour. . Of course, the old cry of Wales 
for the Welsh is being heard in certain quarters, but I venture 
to think there will be littl trouble when Mr. Gent once 
settles down to work at St. David's. ‘Our Welsh correspon- 
dent,’ writing to the /anchester Guardian, says: ‘Once 
again has a blow been dealt at the highest interests of the 
Church in Wales by those who pose as her heaven-sent 
defenders. The Bishops of St. Asaph and of St. David’s have 
prevailed, and have succeeded in getting their man elected to 
the principalship of St. David’s College, Lampeter. ‘ 
Welshmen have aright to enter a protest against his election 
to the principalship of a Welsh college over the head of a 
man of at least equal academic standing, who not only knows 
Wales, and is known to Welshmen generally, but who is also 
conversant with the Welsh language Chis sort of thing was 
nevitable, but as | have said before, Mr. Gent will remove 
the trouble before he has been long in his new home. I know 
him well; I have frequently met bim both at St. Mark’s and 
from St. Mark’s, and I am confident no better choice 
could have been made for Lampeter. Almost everybody will 
rratulate the students of St. David's, but at the same time 
there will be much sympathy expressed and felt for 
t. Mark's 
The Coming Voluntary 

School Teachers’ 

Conference 


College 
icpe, 


as ( 


iway 


con 


It has long been felt that it would be 
necessary, sooner or later, for the 
I-xecutive of the N.U.T. to arrange 

a Conference of Teachers working in Voluntary Schools. 

I:xtraneous tasks, capricious dismissals by the ‘one man 

ma low salaries, and other grievances, demanded the 
ost careful attention, The ‘ Federation ’ question has settled 


wer, 


the business. A Conference-will be held in Birmingham on 
Saturday, July 17, and I have no doubt there will be some 
very plain speaking when the time comes. 

I had the pleasure of moving the resolution at the Execu- 
tive meeting that the Conference be held. Since that time a 
committee has met to arrange details as to representation, 
cost, subjects for discussion, etc. It is proposed at present 
to invite one Voluntary School teacher from each Association 
to attend at the expense of the Union, and a second represen- 
tative may be sent in-each case if the local branches are pre- 
pared to pay his or her expenses. 

This looks as if we were to have a gathering of from six 
hundred toa thousand. The arrangements are not yet finally 
made, so that even in the matter of representation there may 
be a change. 

But I can assure my readers the Executive is in earnest, and 
whatever the cost, the meeting will be held. If the public ob- 
tain some very necessary and useful information, the money 
will be well spent. 

Topics ad In all probability we shali discuss, among other 
Discussion subjects, Federation, Teacher representation on 
each ‘ Association of Schools,’ Salaries, Extraneous Tasks, 
one-man mismanagement, and public audit of all school 
accounts. This is an ambitious programme, but with care 
it can be completed during the day. 1 understand that the 
London Diocesan Board will receive some attention, not, per- 
haps, of a particularly friendly character. If all the statements 
that are being made are true, then there should be a most 
searching enquiry. Whether Mr. Athelstan Riley likes it or not, 
it is extremely probable that certain things will be said which 
will dernand attention. Speaking at the Congress of Church 
School Managers and Teachers at Banbury the other day, 
Mr. Riley said he wanted Church School managers and 
teachers to wash their dirty linen at home, and so, by degrees, 
the teachers might be weaned from that outside Unionism 
which was really hostile to the best interests of the church. 

At the Birmingham Conference we shall probably hear 

something as to the best interests ef /eachers, and Mr. Riley, 
as one of the general public, is free to attend and hear it 
said. 
A Rosy View ; aes will be interested in reading the 
of Federation. following delightful description (taken from 
the Zvmes) of what ‘ Federation’ is to be when it is once 
fairly at work :—‘It is a great error for any to suppose that 
the sole, or indeed the main work of these new governing 
bodies will be merely financial recommendations to the Edu- 
cation Department. They have a far larger future before 
them. They will have it in their power to suppress “ farming,” 
to secure the payment of adequate and proportionate salaries 
to the teaching-staff, to enforce a thorough audit of accounts, 
to insist upon the maintenance (and if need be the increase 
of voluntary subscriptions, to suppress “one-man mis- 
management,” to secure reasonable security of tenure to the 
teachers,—in a word, to promote efficiency, and to give a 
higher tone to the work of elementary education in the 
denominational schools.’ 

Teachers will rub their eyes when they read this. They 
certainly have not looked upon the new Associations of 
Schools as institutions of this character. Time alone can 
show to what extent this picture is an accurate one. The 
phrase, ‘ proportionate salaries,’ shows what is in the minds of 
many Voluntaryists at the present moment. The policy of 
‘robbing Peter to pay Paul,’ is probably what it means, but I 
am confident the long-suffering Peter will have something to 
say on this question ere lon. 
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Another View | The ‘picture’ to which I have just drawn 


of Federation. attention may be strikingly accurate. In 
many of its features I hope it is, but the action of many of 
the Clergy and the Bishops points to some other motive in 
establishing these Associations. 

What says the Archbishop of Canterbury ? 

‘I look forward to these Ecclesiastical Associations becoming 
the educational organisation of the Church, and a safeguard 
for the spiritual needs of the people. . . . . We must look at 
the educational interest of the Church, and do our best to 
promote it on secular and religious lines.’—Not a word, mark 
you, as to improving the position, the remuneration and the 
prospects of the teacher, the man (or woman) who has borne 
five-sixths of the ‘intolerable strain!’ Gross intolerance 
seems to be the guiding principle of many,of these lights of 
the Church in various parts of the country. With these 
charitably disposed people nothing but a Church School may 
be admitted within the charmed,—I had almost said sacred— 
circle, 

Archdeacon Gibson, at his recent visit to Ipswich, said, 
‘An organisation that does not consist of entirely church 
schools, could not freely speak its mind!’ \ am glad to see 
that a man like Lord Heneage is openly fighting bigotry of 
this description. More power to his elbow! Nor is he alone 
in his crusade. 


The Report of the Committee) Upon October 28th, 1896, the 
on Distribution of Science- [Lord President of the Coun- 
and Art grants. ) cil made the following 

minute :—‘It is desirable that a committee should inquire 
into the mode in which the grants to Science and Art schools 
(sub-head D of the Science and Art vote) are distributed, and 
to report whether any alteration should be made therein. Upon 
November 23rd, 1896, the Lord President further extended the 
reference to that part of the sub-head G of the Science and 
Art Vote which deals with the payment for drawing and 
manual instruction in elementary schools. The report of the 
committee is now before me, and is a most interesting docu- 
ment. As, however, I lave drawn largely upon the space 
allotted to me in these columns I cannot refer to many of the 
important modifications suggested. Major-General Sir John 
F. D. Donnelly, K.C.B., Secretary of the Science and Art 
Department, appears to have been converted to the N.U.T. 
idea of intermittent inspection in the matter of drawing, for he 
has signed the Report withcut reservation. I well remember his 
objections and difficulties when, as one of a deputation from the 
Executive, I placed before him the N.U.T. case for certain 
reforms in connexion with the examination of drawing in our 
primary schools. The committee now recommends that the 
administration of the grant for drawing and manual instruc- 
tion in these schools be transferred in England and Wales and 
Scotland to the English and Scotch Education Departments 
respectively, and that it should be left for these departments 
to make any alterations in the conditions attaching to the 
payment of the grants which would be necessitated by their 
transfer. The members of the committee think that no 
general deterioration in the standard of excellence to be 
attained need be apprehended ; whilst from an educational 
point of view the gain will be undoubted! The suggestion 
is made that a portion of the staff of sub-inspectors should be 
transferred fromthe Science and Art Department to the 
Education Departments, as ‘ it appears that both the English 
and Scotch Inspectorate would require some addition to their 
staff. Among other proposed modifications are the 
following :—(1) ‘In counties and county boroughs in England 
possessing an organisation for the promotion of secondary 
education the authority so constituted may notify its willing- 
ness to be responsible for the Science and Art instruction 
within its area.’ (2) Greater recognition is given to literary 
subjects. (3) Many of the restrictions as to the means of 
students are abolished. 


The Church The Lay Workers’ Union for London, 
Missionary Society. in connexion with the Church 
Missionary Society, has for some time been considering how 
best to interest teachers in the work of the C.M.S. It is, of 
course, well known that many teachers take a very deep 
interest in missionary enterprise, many of them acting as local 
secretaries, etc. Still, it was felt that there was room for 


improvement, that more labourers would come into the vine- 
yard if facts were placed before them, and that teachers have ex- 
ceptional opportunities of enlisting the sympathies of the young. 
The energetic hon, sec. of the Lay Workers’ Union, Mr. T. G. 
Hughes, whom, by the way, the C.M.S. has honoured by 
electing him an honorary governor for life, took up the matter 
with characteristic vigour and earnestness, with the result that 
on the last day of May a well attended meeting of teachers in 
London and neighbourhood was held in Salisbury Square. 
The chairman was Sir Chas. Elliot, late Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal, and now a member of the London School Board, and 
among the speakers were one or two who had laboured in the 
missionary field, and others who sympathised with the move- 
ment. It was my privilege, at the invitation of those respon- 
sible for the arrangements, to say a few words, and I was 
able to assure the LW.U. that teachers were already 
missionaries in that they were daily and hourly engaged in 
training the little ones, not only in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but in their duty to God and man, It was a 
pleasure to me to be able to point to our Orphan and Benevo- 
lent Funds as proofs of teachers’ devotion to the great Master’s 
work. 

I trust Mr. Hughes will be encouraged in the good cause to 
which he has set his hand, and that there will be a 
substantial addition to the roll of membership as the result of 
the Salisbury Square meeting. 


Superannuation —— we all expected, the question of 

Parliament. Superannuation was raised in the 
House of Commons on June 17, when the vote of £4,306,910 
to complete the year’s grant for elementary education came 
up for consideration. Mr. Yoxall felt bound to charge the 
Government with delay, and the disappointment of nghtful 
and reasonable expectations in the matter of teachers’ super- 
annuation. Mr. Gray was convinced that nothing would tend 
more to the efficiency of the teaching in elementary schools 
than the establishment of a system whereby aged and inca- 
pacitated teachers might be retired to make room for younger 
and more efficient teachers. Sir Francis Powell and Mr, 
McKenna followed in the same strain. It is quite time that 
the Government gave a definite pledge. We have had many 
pious opinions, many good wishes, many expressions of 
sympathy, but the teachers are asking for something .more 
substantial, and the House of Commons is agreed that they 
are entitled to this measure of fair play. Let us hope that 
the Government will soon recognise its deep responsibilities 
in this matter. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY J AS, PATERSON, 
Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Admission to es Mr. MARSHALL, the retiring Presi- 

Colleges. dent of the Glasgow branch of the 
E.1.S.. in his address brought out some startling facts in con- 
nection with the admission to Training Colleges. Taking the 
four largest training colleges, and supposing that each admits 
fifty female students, it will be found, he said, that no candi- 
date below the 166th place gains admission to the Glasgow 
F.C, Training College, while the 301st gets a place in the 
Glasgow E.C., the 479th in the Edinburgh E.C., and the 
523rd in the Edinburgh F.C. The result of this departmental 
classification of candidates is that many pupil teachers pass- 
ing in the first class are denied the privilege of a noimal 
training, and many passing in the second class are granted it. 
Pension - Balfour can hold out no hope of a Pension 
Scheme. Scheme for teachers during the present session, 


though the Government admit the importance of the question. 
There is good ground for hope that time will be found next 
session to pass a bill, and the Institute and the N.U.T., col- 
lectively and individually, can do much to insure this being 
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done. No opportunity should be lost of pressing the subject 


on the attention of members of Parliament. 


/ 


School Boards. | provides that, where in any parish a 

hool rate of not less than 3d. per £ on the rateable value of 
the parish does not produce / 20, or 7s. 6d. per child in ayer- 

e attendance at the schools provided by the School Board, 
such School Board shall be entitled, in addition to the Parlia- 
mentary grant, to such sum as will, together with the rate, 
make up the sum of £20, or 7s. 6d. for each child in average 
ittendance. ‘lhe bearing of this section upon grants has not 
hitherto been generally understood, but, the claim having been 
allowed in the case of one School Board, others may be ex- 
pected to follow in demanding the supplementary grant. 


Windfall for Poor ) Section 67 of the Education Act of 1872 


*My Lords’*’ Report on} The report of the Committee of 
Education in Scotland Council on Education in Scotland 

for 1896-1897. for the year 1896-1897 has just 
been issued, and is, as usual, an interesting document. On 
the question of school accommodation, the report states that 
the supply of school places may now be held to be virtually 
complete. ‘The attendance, however, is not considered by 
‘My Lords’ to be satisfactory, and the opinion is expressed, 
and most teachers will endorse it, that, without unduly strain- 
ing the compulsory clauses, a considerable addition might be 
made to the number in average attendance. Referring to the 
greater freedom in grouping class subjects, their lordships re- 
call the concession in the Code, whereby the highest grant is 
attainab'e when only two subjects are taken, and hope that, 
as a natural consequence, extent of acquirements rather than 
variety of subjects will be aimed at. 


The Merit ? The Merit Certificate increases in favour from 
Certificate. § = year to year, and their Lordships continue to 
receive assurances that the importance of such pupils in a 
school is not measured by their numbers only, and that the 
benefit which accrues from their obtaining an adequate edu- 


cation, extends far beyond the individual pupil immediately 
concerned 


Edinburgh Branch } In demitting the office of President of the 

ofthe E.1.8.  § = idinburgh Branch of the Educational 
Institute, Miss Flora C, Stevenson, Hon. F.E.1.S., reviewed 
Scottish education during the last quarter of a century, and, 
referring to the question of religious education in schools, de- 
clared her belief that there is not a majority of Scottish 
teachers desirous of being relieved of the moral and religious 
training of the children, Speaking of corporal punishment, 
he remarked that if teachers could not be trusted in this 
matter they could not well be worthy of confidence in other 
respect \dverting to the questions of irregular attendance 
and early withdrawal from school, she urged that the Institute 
should bring its influence to bear on the educational authori- 
ties of the country, and insist upon some remedy for the 


existing unsatisfactory state of affairs. The Secretary (Mr. 
Dickson) reported that 212 new members had been added to 
the branch during the past two years. Mr. Murray, Sciennes 


School, was appointed President for the ensuing year. 


Home ) The question of Home Lessons has been before the 
mn Glasgow School Board, and the regulations issued 
by the Board are eminently reasonable. ‘The Board admits 
that a certain amount of home work may be prescribed, es- 
pecially for the older scholars, but that by far the greate: 
portion of the work must be done in school. The Board 
allows no home lessons for infants and Standard I., and 
not more than an hour’s home work for the average pupil in 
the highest standards, with a proportionally shorter time 
for the intermediate classes. 


Aberdeen i An interesting paper on ‘The Utility of 

of the E.I1.8. School Excursions,’ was contributed ata 
recent meeting of the Aberdeen Branch of the E.1.S. by Miss 
Elsie Burgess, Skene Street School. In the course of her 
paper Miss Burgess referred to her experience in Canada, and 
expressed the opmion that the pupils in the elementary 
schools there though she did not credit them with more intel- 
lect than the home product) who left their books locked up in 
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school, turned out as good scholars as the children of this 
country with their evening study. 


Education during ) In moving that a loyal and dutiful ad- 
our Queen's Reign.) dress should be presented to Her 
Majesty on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, the Chair- 
man of the Edinburgh School Board gave some interesting 
facts in regard to the progress in education during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. In 1837, when Her Majesty ascended the 
throne, Parliament gave its first grant towards elementary 
education, £6,000 being voted to supplement the salaries of 
teachers in the Highlands on condition that the salary should 
not fall short of the modest sum of £22 a year. For 1895-1896 
the Scottish Education vote amounted to £640,000. At the 
former date there were 130,000 pupils in all the elementary 
schools of Scotland, as compared with 662,000 now on the 
school registers. 
Congratulations to? The Falkirk Burgh School Board have 
Dr. Campbell. $ unanimously adopted a resolution con- 
gratulating Dr. Campbell, Rector of the Falkirk High School, 
on the honour conferred upon him by his election as the 
President of the Educational Institute for the coming year. 
The Chairman referred to the high educational attainments of 
Dr. Campbell, the position he held in the educational world, 
the degree of his learning, the position he occupied when at 
St. Andrew’s University, and afterwards in connection with 
that university as an examiner of one of the departments for 
degrees, and in connection with the University Board and 
other high positions, and stated that any one acquainted with 
these facts must admit that Dr. Campbell had been rightly 
chosen for this high and honourable position—one of the 
highest that could be conferred upon an educationist in this 
country. 


: 2 At a recent meeting of the Glasgow School 
—_— $ Board, Sunday School trips and fresh air 
funds were blamed for taking the children from the schools, 
and the Chairman remarked that he thought parents and 
benevolent persons should be made aware that the first 
interest of the children, if they were in health, was to attend 
school. ‘This is a real grievance, from the teachers’ as well as 
from the School Board’s point of view. It is very annoying, 
especially in schools whose inspection takes place just before 
the summer holidays, to find a considerable proportion of the 
classes absent at trips on one or more days each week. 
Could not these trips be arranged for the Saturdays or the 
usual holidays ? 


Staff Notation . Incorporated Society of Musicians 
in Schools. having resolved to send a deputation to 
the Education Department to advocate the adoption of the 
Staff Notation as a compulsory subject in the higher standards 
in the public schools, a meeting of the Edinburgh section was 
lately held for the discussion of the whole subject of the 
teaching of singing in schools. The conclusion arrived at 
was that the teaching of the Staff Notation is desirable where 
circumstances are favourable, but that it should not be made 
compulsory. The deputation has since waited upon Sir John 
Gorst, who, in reply, expressed the opinion that so much was 
now required of children that it was almost impossible to do 
more. In this opinion most teachers will agree with the 
Vice-President. 
Jubilee of ) Mr. George Liddle, Parochial Schoolmaster of 
Mr. Liddle,- Falkirk, ard still one of the most active and 
Falkirk. ) successful headmasters under the Board, was 
the other day waited upon by a deputation of ladies and 
gentlemen, consisting of teachers who had previously been or 
are at present serving under him, and presented him with 
an address on the occasion of his jubilee as a teacher. The 
address, which is signed by a large number of Mr. Liddle’s 
past and present assistants, was presented by Mr. James 
Milligan, M.A., Garnethill School, Glasgow, a former pupil 
teacher under Mr. Liddle, and now occupying one of the most 
prominent positions in the educational world. 


The General} The Gencral Assembly of the Church of 
Assemblies. Scotland and of the Free Church received 
from their education committees gratifying reports as to 
the increased number of applications for admission to the 
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training colleges. The question of religious instruction, however, 
continues to exercise the mind of the clergy of both denomina- 
tions and the Church of Scotland has appointed a committee to 
ascertain the condition of religious teaching in the public 
schools. In these days of suspicion as to the efficiency of the 
religious instruction in schools, it is gratifying to teachers to 
observe the statement of a member of Assembly, himself an 
old parochial schoolmaster, and, according to his own showing, 
extensively acquainted with the present teaching profession, 
that religious instruction, as given to children in Scotland 
to-day, is far ahead of what it was twenty or thirty years ago. 


School ) The final tie between the Edinburgh Dean and 
Football.) St. Leonard’s Public School teams for the 
Inspectors’ Cup brought out a _ record attendance, the 
spectators numbering from 10,000 to 12,000. The executive 
committee of the E.B.S.F.A. have the great satisfaction of 
being able to state that, though the rivalry among the com- 
peting schools is very keen, it is almost invariably ofa friendly 
and healthy nature. They observe many signs of a growing 
spirit of gentlemanliness in the behaviour of the players and 
spectators to each other, and this, they think with good reason, 
will have far-reaching effects upon the future of senior foot- 
ball, and upon athletic sports generally. 


Scottish School Boards’? The Scottish School Boards’ Asso- 

Association. $ ciation is taking a long time to 
get into working order ‘The first annual general meeting has 
now been held, and still we find the Association tinkering at 
its constitution and rules. After considerable discussion the 
officials for the year were appointed, and the meeting 
adjourned till a date to be fixed by the executive committee 
which had been elected. 


Lorn Branch } The papers read at the meetings of the Lorn 
of the E.1.S. Branch of the Educational Institute are 
invariably of a high quality, and those delivered at a recent 
meeting of the branch by Mr. D. F. Smith, M.A., B.Sc., 
Appin, on ‘Shakespeare and Schoolmasters, and _ by 
Mr. H. Kinghorn, M.A., Tobermory, on ‘The Educative 
Value of Scenery,’ were no exceptions to the rule. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION MINUTE 
(SCOTLAND). 


ALONG with the minute of the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland of the date roth June, 1997, is sent out 
a circular letter numbered 205. In this circular the Secretary 
tells us that the minute of March, 1896, inviting County 
Councils and other local governing bodies to entrust their 
funds for educational purposes to the Secondary Education 
Committees has been successful in leading to a certain 
amount of increased uniformity throughout the country. 
Referring to the present time as one of special importance 
through various changes that are in progress, he urges all 
concerned to give the matter of Secondary Education their 
best attention. 

His own remarks, and the general trend of the minute, are 
extremely satisfactory. There is evidently to be made an 
earnest effort to introduce a much-needed continuity and 
system into the Secondary educational arrangements. No 
attempt is to be made to eliminate higher instruction from the 
ordinary public schools by means of higher departments. 
This higher education ‘has always been a distinctive feature 
in Scottish education, especially in the country districts, and 
my Lords have no desire that it should disappear. But such 
cases ought to be carefully selected, and the education given 
ought to be strictly adapted to the needs of each district. In 
every case where a State-aided school is encouraged to include 
higher education in its curriculum, it ought to be made a 
strict condition that there should be such an addition to the 
staff as will enable the higher work to be carried on without 
any danger of interference with the primary object of the 
school ; and at the same time such higher work should not 


be promoted to the injury of, or in such a way as to enter 
into undue competition with, any efficient Higher Class 
School which may be available and suitable for the 
children.’ 

On this point the opinion of teachers is quite clear. If 
pupils are to prosecute Secondary Education to any extent, 
they should be sent to a Secondary School as soon as possible 
But if a pupil can only wait at school for a couple of years 
after passing the sixth standard, then he should not be 
removed from his public school, More is lost than gained by 
transferring such pupils. ‘The Department are fully alive to 
the defects of the present Secondary system, and seem deter- 
mined to do all that is possible to remedy them. In this 
effort it is to be hoped that Town and County Councils will, 
to a greater extent than hitherto, entrust to the Secondary 
Education Committees the funds in their hands which are 
available for educational purposes. This unification of effort 
would greatly increase the efficiency of the work, and the 
confidence of the public in the educational system. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBF, B.SC., A.R.C.S. 


SoME highly interesting experiments concerning the mental 
fatigue of school children have recently been made in Silesia. 
They were described by Dr. Ebbinghaus at the last Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, held at Munich. There are 
several methods of measuring fatigue. One of them, proposed 
by Griesbach, consists in measuring the sensitiveness of the 
skin. This may be done by determining how far the points 
of a pair of compasses must be separated before they are 
recognised as two distinct points. It is found that the sensi- 
tiveness of the skin is lessened by fatigue, but the proportion 
is not well established. Another test consists in arithmetical 
calculations, the degree of mental alertness being measured 
by their rapidity and accuracy. This, of course, is a more or 
less one-sided activity. The memory may be tested by enu- 
merating a row of six to ten figures and letting the pupils write 
them down from memory. This is rather difficult to carry out 
in the school-room, as the temptation to mutual assistance is 
very great. The best test for productive activity is a narrative 
in which some words are left out and are supplied by the 
pupils, in accordance with the context. 


* * * + * * 


THE last, or combination test, was found to be practically 
the most valuable. Pupils of an urban gymnasium and of a 
high school for girls were examined before the beginning of 
the class and after every hour for about five minutes. It was 
found, as was to be expected, that the older pupils showed a 


greater mental power, both as regards speed and accuracy of 


reckoning. But the difference between the best and the worst 
pupils of each class was insignificant, and the memory test 
resulted sometimes in favour of the less promising pupils. It 
is only in the combination test that the superiority of the 
leaders was brought out. The percentage of faults varied 
from 19 to 33. The difference between the best girls and the 
worst girls was more decided than between the best and the 
worst boys. As regards fatigue, the reckoning test gave an 
increase of speed after every hour, but a simultaneous increase 
in*the proportion of errors. The combination test showed 
the following percentages of error in boys of twelve: 16, 22, 
30, 28, 36 at the end of each respective hour. In younger 
boys the fatigue reached 42 per cent. at the third hour, so 
that the continuation of instruction for three successive hours 
in the earlier stages is of doubtful advantage. 
* - ” 7” * + 


THE vigorous development of physical exercises in Hungary 
is the subject of an article by Jaro Pawel in the Zettschri/t 
fiir Schulgesundhettspflege. This development is part of the 
great unfolding of social and economic life which that king- 
dom has undergone in the last twenty years. Towards 1870 
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Baron Edtvis introduced gymnastics as a compulsory branch 
of the middle-class curriculum, with two hours per week. In 
1575 gymnastics were extended to some of the Realschulen, 
and in 1879 to the Gymanasia. The Hungarian gymnastics 
from the German prototype chiefly in their careful 
attention to military movements and to popular games. A great 
timulus was given to them by the inter-school contests intro- 
duced in 1891 by ministerial decree. Every school had to 
enter at least 12 pupils for competition. ‘Teachers attending 

journey and maintenance. The 


ditfe 


at Buda Pest free 
pupils received tickets at reduced fares, free lodging, and 
board at moderate prices. The prizes consisted of diplomas and 
inedals. Since then ten competitions have taken place annually 
in June. Last year’s millennial celebration brought together 
‘,000 pupils from 124 schools, and the sight of the battalions 
from the various districts, distinguished by different colours of 

ips and jerseys, was most picturesque. The teachers of 
symnastics are chiefly in the ranks of the elementary school 
teachers, but lately their numbers have been strengthened by 
accessions of men with an academic training. 


received 


* 7 * * * * 


EDUCATION in Bulgaria has always been actively promoted 
by the Government and made use of to the fullest extent 
by a people distinguished for its love of knowledge. In 1895, 
},481 elementary schools existed in the principality. Of these, 
3,079 were Government institutions, in 697 of which the sexes 
were separately instructed, while the rest were mixed. Of 
Turkish schools there were 1,245, an unexpectedly large 
number. The expenses have been nearly doubled in the last 
two years. The ‘gymnasia’ for girls (deviceska gimnasia) 
have recently been reorganised. The full course consists of a 
lower course of five years and a higher of two years. Some 
of the gymnasia give only the five years’ course. ‘The higher 
course is cither pedagogical or general, and in the latter case 
it may be either literary or scientific. The object is to train 
teachers, or, on the other hand, to ‘ produce good housewifes 
ind citizenesses The subjects for the lower course are 
religion, Bulgarian language, modern and ancient (eccle- 
siastical), Russian, French, or German, local and general 
history, geography, arithmetic, and a little algebra and 
geometry, elementary science, hygiene, domestic economy, 
drawing, music, singing, and gymnastics. ‘The higher course 

prises, in addition, literature, psychology, logic, ethics, 
mathemathics, physics and chemistry, with pedagogy, popular 
medicine, anthropology, and manual instruction for the 
educational course. <A peculiarity of these schools is that the 
girls all wear a kind of uniform, and are not allowed to wear 
personal ornaments of any kind. 


* . . * * * 


revision of the regulations for primary schools in 
uenos 


\yres, initiated in 1895, is now about to be carried 
uit. The main feature of the new scheme is the introduction 
of the cyclic or concentric system of training, which has so 
many admirers in France. In this system every subject of 
the programme is begun at the earliest stages, and gradually 
enlarged as the pupil reaches the higher stages. Formerly, 
the teaching of history, foreign languages, and ‘ civic instruc- 
tion’ only commenced in the third or fourth year. Under the 
new system they will be part of the first year’s pregramme. 
Phe teaching of a foreign language to children who can hardly 
spell their own must appear somewhat strange, and stranger 
ull that the language chosen should be French. ut as re- 

irds the la‘ter it must be remembered that it is more closely 
illied to Spanish than the English language is. 


* * * . 
, 


\ SUPPLEMENT to the of Madras 
contains some well-written and suggestive communications by 
Indians regarding the proposal by Dr. Duncan, of Madras 
University, to add an Oriental side to the University, where 
teachers might quaiify in the vernacular. Mr. Krishnaswamy 
lyer, .A., Head Master of the Town High School, Kumba- 
konam, paints the educational efforts of the British Govern- 
ment in truly Oriental colours :—‘ The spectacle of an 


honest and honourable nation, with warm hearts, mighty 
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intellects, noble culture, and vast stores of wholesome literature 
and faultless science, suddenly finding themselves the lords of 
all the diversified peoples of all the rich and beautiful country 
stretching from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin—peoples who 
were the heirs to a notable and unique civilisation of imme- 
morial antiquity—and this triumphant nation, presently 
recognising its true mission and exercising its purest and most 
unselfish thought upon devising the best means of leading the 
conquered races into brighter paths of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual regeneration and progress, this spectacle, I say, is 
absolutely without a parallel in the history of the world for its 
solemn grandeur and pious pathos.’ 


* * a *” * * 


THE medium chosen by the representatives of the ‘honest 
and honourable nation’ for showering its educational blessings 
upon the dusky Orientals was English. This language is, there- 
fore, acquired for getting on in the world and for qualifying for 
the Civil Service. The ecclesiastical language or the vernacular 
is cultivated for spiritual purposes. Excellent civil servants are 
trained, and they keep the wheels smooth, and form useful inter- 
preters between the authorities and the masses. But the other 
object of Western education, viz., to replace Oriental ideas by 
Western intellectual and moral training, has signally failed. 
Scholars of high acquirements have the choice of either 
aspiring to a second-rate eminence as English writers, while 
remaining unknown among their fellow-countrymen, or of 
making what they can of the scanty vernacular education 
available at the present time. The Pundits, whose existence 
as a class it is Dr. Duncan’s object to maintain, would hardly 
submit to University examinations, but departments might be 
created at the Universities in which the vernacular would be 
the medium of instruction in science and history, with English 
as a compulsory second language. 


* » ” * * * 


THE construction of a relief map of Switzerland, on the 
scale of 1 : 100,000, projected by the Federal Council, is 
causing a great deal of discussion in the Swiss press. The 
work has already been partly covered by individual efforts, 
such as those of Wellstein, to whose initiation 17 reliefs on the 
scale of 1 : 25,000, exhibited in 1878, were chiefly due. It must 
be acknowledged that of all countries to whose study a relief 
map is essential Switzerland is the first. The primitive forces 
of nature which raise mountain ranges into the upper strata 
of the atmosphere, form glaciers, rivers, and lakes, carve out 
valleys, and cover them with vegetation of all climates, are 
illustrated by the Alpine landscape. A good relief map, aided 
by excursions to typical spots, makes the study of practical 
geography a possibility. Monte Rosa, the Gotthard railway, 
the Jungfrau, and: a number of the most interesting glacier 
regions have already been modelled. The complete map will 
be of great value in the teaching of history, archzology, 
climatology, and the engineering and military sciences. 


Our August Number will contain, in addition 


to usual features, 


COMPLETE STORIES FOR 
HOLIDAY READING, 


WRITERS OF REPUTE. 
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A FRENCH OBJECT LESSON. 


LA FAMILLE A TABLE. 


BY ALEC CRAN, M.A. 


Royal High School, Edinburgh, Author of * Object Lessons in 
French,’ ete. 


SEE SUPPLEMENT PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 
THE writer has been asked to supply to other Practical Teachers of 
French a specimen of the actual conversation which he would carry 
on with his class in following out his method of teaching French 
through objects and pictures, The sheet given as supplement 
presents the various objects or pictures made use of in a series of 
lessans on Ze Diner and Za Jadle. It is evident, of course, that 
the lesson is not one for mere beginners ; the stage selected is rather 
that which pupils may be expected to have reached in their second 
year of sturly. 
SUGGESTIONS ON METHOD OF TEACHING, 

1. Fix on a few points or headings on which the exercises are to 
be based. Inthe present lesson we have divided the subject as 
follows :— 

(a) Persons. 

(4) Position at table. 

(c) Objects to be seen. 

(7) What each person is doing. 

(e) The different meals. 

(/) Idiomatic exercises connected with the subject—e.g., 
‘avoir faim,’ ‘avoir soif,’ etc. 

2. Write on the blackboard a list of the principal words to be 
used in the lesson. 

3. The answer given need not be the same as that given in the 
fesson-book in use ; indeed, it will be well to encourage the pupils 
to give their own answers. 

4. The usual grammatical drill must not be neglected. Exer- 
cises for the translation of English into French should also be 
given. 

5- The teacher should throw in a remark here and there, or put 
other questions where necessary, so as to put life into the lesson and 
make it interesting. He ought not to be confined to his text-book. 


Le Diner. 

1. 
Que représente ce tableau ? 
C’est la famille a table. 
Le pére est-il 1a ? 
Oui, monsieur, le voila. 
Et la mére ? 
Oui, monsieur, Ja voila. 
Oi sont les enfants ? 
Les voila, monsieur. 
Sont-ce des filles ou des garcons ? 
{l y a deux filles et un petit gar on. 
Combien d’enfants y a-t-il alors ? 
Il y en a trois. 
Je vois une autre personne. Qui est-ce ? 
(est la servante. 

II, 
A quel cété de la table est la mére ? 
Elle est au bout de la table. 
Et le pére ? 
II est a l’autre bout de la table. 
Qui n’est pas a table ? 
C’est la servante. 
Est-elle assise ? 
Non, monsieur, elle est debout. 
Et la mére ? 
Elle est assise. 


oO 


Sur quoi est-elle assise ? 
Sur une chaise. 


C’est une des petites filles. 
Laquelle ? 
La plus grande, monsieur. 


9 


Lequel des enfants est & coté de la mére ? 


Est-ce que le petit garcgon est 4 cote de son pére. 
Non, monsieur, il est A cote de sa sceur. 


Oi: est la plus jeune ? 
Elle est pres de son pére. 


Ill. 


Qu’est-ce que c’est ?-—(Pointing to the tab 


C’est la table. 

A quoi sert-elle ? 

On y prend les repas. 

Quelle est la forme de cette table ? 

Elle est oblongue, monsieur. 

(Jue voyez-vous sur la table ? 

Te vois la nappe. 

De quelle couleur est-elle ? 

Elle est blanche. 

(Ju’est-ce que c’est ?—(/einting.) 

C’est la soupiere. 

(Jue contient-elle ? 

Elle contient la soupe. 

Dans quoi maman verse-t-elle la soupe ? 
Elle ia verse dans une assiette, 
Montrez-moi les assiettes. 

Les voila, monsieur. 

Combien y en a-t-il ? 

Il y en a une pour chaque personne. 
(Jue mange-t-on aprés la soupe ? 
On mange la viande. 

Oi: est la viande ? ; 

La voila, monsieur. —( Pointing. ) 


We. ) 


Nommez-moi les autre$ choses qui se trouvent sur la table. 


Il y a des couteaux. 

A quoi servent-ils ? 

On s’en sert pour couper la viande. 
(Ju’est-ce que ceci ? 

Ce sont des fourchettes. 


9 


Mange-t-on la soupe avec une fourchette ? 


Non, monsieur, on se sert d’une cuiller pour manger la soupe. 


Ou sont les cuillers? 

La servante vient de les enlever. 
Pourquoi a-t-elle fait cela ? 

Parce qu’on a déja mangé la soupe. 


Est-ce tout ce que vous voyez sur la table? 
Non, monsieur, je vois aussi un huilier, une saliere, des verres, 


t une carafe «eau. 
(u’est-ce que c’est ? 
C’est le buffet. 
(Jue met-on la-dedans ? 
On y met le linge de table et la vaisselle. 
Quest-ce qui se trouve sur ce buffet ? 


Sur ce buffet je vois une bouteille & vin et des verres, 


(Quelle sorte de verre est-ceci ? 
C’est un verre a vin, 


IV. 
(Jue fait le pére? 
Il découpe la viande. 
Est-ce du veau ou du mouton ? 
Ce n’est ni l’un ni l'autre, c’est du bocuf, 
(Jue fait la mére? 
La mére re fait rien pour le moment. 
(Jui a servi la soupe ? 


C’est la mére, monsieur, elle vient de la servir. 


Et la servante ? 
La servante enléve les assiettes 4 soupe. 
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Ve 
mment appelle-t-on le repas du matin ? 
est le d€jeuner 
Jue mange-t-on ordinairement ? 
(on prend du thé ou du café, des coufs ou du poisson, et du pain 
curre, 
\ quelle heure déjeune-t-on chez vous ? 
Nous avons notre déjcuner a huit heures. 
bt le diner ’ 
‘in dinea deux he ures. 
Comment appelez-vous le repas du soir ? 
("est le souper; on soupe vers huit heures. 


VI. 
Avez-vous faim, Henri? 
Non, monsicur, je n’ai faim a présent, j’curai faim vers deux 
heures, 
(our a soit? 
Moi, monsieur, etc., etc 


CLASS LESSONS IN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


BY ETHEL R. LUSH. 
Author of ‘Chats with Children on Domestic Economy,’ Head 
Mistress of the Ipswich Higher Grade Girls’ School, and 
Organising Mistress to the Ipswich School Board. 


Lesson ie 
STANDARD IV, 
CLASSIFICATION OF FOOD: MEAT, POULTRY, 
GAME. 


HE most important food we eat is provided in the flesh of 
various animals, which we term collectively meat. Its value 
lies in the fact that it is made up of the same substances as 
the human body, and is, moreover, very easily assimilated. 
Che different kinds of meat are beef from the ox, veal from 
the calf, mutton from the sheep, lamb from the young of the 
sheep, pork, ham, and bacon from the pig. Lach of these 
has its special claims to consideration. 

Reef, the most wholesome and nutritious of meats, is 
popular with almost everyone. It may, indeed, be regarded 
as the national joint. Weight for weight, it contains more 
nutriment and less fat than any other kind of meat, and for 
this reason it is considered economical. Its flavour is less 
delicate than some other meats, and it is less digestible. In 
cases of illness, beef is shredded and slowly cooked to extract 
the juices. The resulting liquid, known as dee/-/ea, contains 
all the strength-giving properties of beef in a very digestible 
form, hence its great value as an invalid food, 

It is important that you should know how to distinguish 
good beef from that of an inferior quality. 

Young meat is less nutritious than old meat, but old meat 
is often tough. A butcher considers that a_ four-year-old 
bullock is at its best. Further, good beef has an open grain, 
is of a rich red colour, neither pink nor purple, has the fat firm 
and white and intermingled with the lean, is elastic to the 
touch, not retaining the mark when pressed by the finger. 
Remember, too, that the joints containing the smallest pro- 
portion of bone are the cheapest in the end. 

It will help you in buying beef to know the names of the 
varions joints, 

The best is the s/r/ozn, which is always baked or roasted. 

Nib of beef should have the bones removed and be rolled, 
and either boiled or baked. 

The reund or upper part of the leg, may be baked or 
boiled, and the aap may be cooked in any way. 

Che érisket or breast, and the shin are cheap joints, which 
should be stewed ; the former is usually salted. 

utton is less coarse in texture than beef, is more tender, 
more digestible, and possesses a more delicate flavour ; for 
ill these reasons it is more suited to persons of weak diges- 
tion. On the other hand, it is less nutritious than beef, and 
it 1s not so economical, having as a rule more fat. 


Good mutton may be distinguished by its bright colour, its 
firm elastic texture, and its white fat. It is a good rule in 
buying mutton to select that with small bones. 

The joints into which mutton is divided differ somewhat in 
name from the beef joints. The best part of all is the /eg, 
which is either roasted or boiled. Although a good price has 
usually to be paid for it in the first instance, the proportion of 
bone and fat is so small that it may be called an economical 
joint. Zozv of mutton is always roasted, as is also the 
shoulder. The best end of the eck is roasted, boiled, or 
divided into cutlets. The scrag end and the Jreast are cheap, 
and are best stewed or boiled, or used for mutton-broth. 

Veal is distinguished from other meats by its very pale 
colour. ‘This delicate pink tint is procured by draining the 
flesh of its blood, and, as a consequence, the meat is devoid 
of juice and difficult of digestion. Its delicate flavour, how- 
ever, secures its place as a favourite article of diet. It is very 
free from fat, the want of which is generally supplied by the 
use of ham or bacon. 

Lamb owes its popularity to its very delicious flavour and 
tenderness. Like the meat of all young animals it is watery 
and deficient in nutriment, and these points, coupled with its 
large proportion of fat, make it always an expensive article 
of diet. 7 

Pork is less wholesome and nutritious than either beef or 
mutton, but it possesses the great advantage of cheapness 
and a very pleasant flavour. It is, however, extremely in- 
digestible and contains an excess of fat, for which reasons it 
should only be eaten by persons of sound digestion. Pork has, 
too, the special danger of liability to disease. The flesh not in- 
frequently contains parasitic forms of life, which, if introduced 
into the human body, produce very distressing symptoms. 
It is therefore essential that pork be cooked until its flesh 
assumes a whitish tint. Undercooked pork should under no 
circumstances be eaten. 

Good pork may be recognised by its firm white fat, fine 
fibres, thin rind, and pinkish-brown tint. 

So far we have been speaking only of fresh pork. The 
flesh of the pig also includes ham and bacon ; the legs of 
pigs cured separately form hams, and are esteemed for their 
delicious flavour. 

Bacen consists of the sides of the pig cured in a mixture of 
salt and saltpetre and then dried, and sometimes smoked. 

Wiltshire smoked bacon is deservedly famous as a break- 
fast dish, while many other kinds are equally popular. 

The pig is peculiarly the animal of the poor. Not only 
is it easily and cheaply fed, and so may be kept by farm 
labourers in country places, but many parts of its flesh are 
cheap enough to be within reach of almost the poorest classes 
of townsfolk. 

Preserved meats include all those which in some way or 
other have been kept for a length of time without decay. 

Frozen meat is imported from Australia and New Zealand, 
and is as fresh on its arrival as when newly killed. It must, 
however, be eater’ quickly after its arrival, or it rapidly 
putrefies. ‘This meat is usually much cheaper than English 
meat, and though a prejudice exists in favour of the latter, 
there is no objection to be urged against the imported meat. 

Tinned meats, cooked and packed in air-tight tins, are im- 
ported from America, Australia, and New Zealand, and are 
by no means to be despised. 

Poultry and Game are not so common articles of food 
as the various kinds of butcher’s meat, owing to their greater 
expense. ‘They are looked upon as luxuries for the well-to-do 
and the sick. The term Joudiry includes all domestic fowls, 
such as the chicken, turkey, duck, and goose. 

Game, on the other hand, is applied to certain wild birds 
such as the pheasant, partridge, grouse ; also to some animals, 
as the hare. These creatures are protected by laws known 
as the Game Laws, and only properly licensed persons are 
allowed to kill them. 

We divide poultry and game for purposes of food into two 
classes, the white-fleshed and the dark-coloured. Chicken, 
turkey, and rabbit are examples of the former; goose, duck, 
and hare of the latter. The flesh of the chicken is very 
tender and delicate in flavour; it is deficient in fat and easy of 
digestion, and therefore is almost an ideal food for invalids. 
Young fowls may be detected by the soft breast bone and 
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the short round claws. The flesh should be plump and fresh; 
white-skinned fowls should be chosen for boiling, and blue- 
legged ones for roasting. 

Zurkeys are in special favour at Christmas time. They 
are much larger than chickens, but in other respects greatly 
resemble them. 

Ducks and geese, being water birds, are rich in fat, and 
this renders them difficult of digestion. Their rich flavour 
ensures their popularity. 

Pheasants, partridges, and grouse 
during the autumn and winter months. 
sidered a great dainty. 

Rabbits are cheap, digestible, delicate 
tious. 

Hares are very nourishing but not easily digested. Their 
flesh is possessed of a very rich and delicious flavour. All 
kinds of game are easier of digestion if hung for some time 
after killing. 

All the foregoing kinds of meat may be put into one of two 
classes, viz., red and white. 

Red meats include beef, mutton, pork, veal, lamb, and 
game. 

White meats are such as turkey, fowl, rabbits, white fish, 
and shell fish. 

Broadly speaking, red meats are more nutritious and more 
economical than white meats, while the latter have the more 
delicate flavour and greater digestibility. 


are only in season 
Their flesh is con- 


in flavour, and nutri- 


SUMMARY. 


Beef is more economical than mutton ; it is also cheaper, 
but mutton has a more delicate flavour and is more 
digestible. 

Vead is delicate in flavour, but deficient in fat and very in- 
digestible. 

Pork is rich in flavour, but very indigestible and liable to 
be diseased. 

Lamb is watery and deficient in nutriment, but has a very 
delicate flavour. 

Good beef is distinguished by its red colour, open grain, 
and firm white fat. | 

Good mutton may be known by its firm texture, bright 
colour, and white fat. 

Poultry : Chicken, turkey, duck, and goose. 
their delicious flavour and digestibility. 

Game: Pheasant, partridge, grouse, hare, etc. 

Red meats include butcher’s meat, game, and salmon. 

White meats include poultry, rabbit, and white fish. 


Valuable for 


THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


A few remarks upon? Various devices are in existence for 

attendance. $ maintaining a high attendance. The 
Head Masters under 84 B, released from the individual results 
strain, are in many cases putting in much thought at those 
collateral circumstances which help to make a successful 
school. Amongst these ‘ Attendance’ takes a high place. It 
has often been truly remarked, ‘the Schoolmaster is the best 
attendance officer.’ One good plan seems to be to tail off the 
heavy tragedy of the week by something of the light comedy, 
so to speak, on Friday afternoon. The first lesson is a serious 
one, and the remaining two are of an attractive nature, such 
as general information and physical drill. Under the head of 
general information, topics of the day come, ¢.g., the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee, Dr. Nansen’s journey to the Polar Regions. 
Hand-work is not infrequently taken, too. Then on Monday 
morning, before the closing of the registers, it is customary to 
send messengers to the absentees residing within easy 
distance. In small schools, and even sometimes in large 
ones, it is useful to post up on the notice-board the names of 
the absentees each day. The reason for absence might be 
briefly written next to the name. Many publishers sell an 





attendance chart, and this should be kept in every school. It 
is similar in structure to a weather chart, and shows at a 
glance the rise and fall of the attendance. The reason for a 
fall—such as ‘epidemic ’—should be marked clearly, This is 
much more graphic than the Summary. In one very large 
school the Head Master personally interviews all the 
absentees. This has a good effect. It should be scarcely 
necessary to warn any against pushing this thing to indis 
cretion. ‘This has been done, so | read, in some parts, with 
the result that the public health has been endangered. Sick 
children should be very leniently dealt with, and the slightest 
suspicion of contagion carefully avoided. 
* * * +. * * 


No longer a monotonous} One of the best results of inter- 

dead level. )  mittent inspection will, I believe, 
be that the best masters will soon shine. ‘There will be less 
of the dead-level monotony. ‘The cry of the overcrowded 
curriculum will become fainter. Not that I altogether dis- 
agree with the statement that there are too many subjects ; 
but surely it is a question, largely, of circumstances. What 
is too heavy a burden for the remote rural single-handed 
school may not necessarily be too much for the well-equipped, 
well-staffed town school. Why, then, should a man who is 
favourably placed, and who is, perhaps, a better schoolmaster 
than the average, be decried because he objects to mark time 
whilst his less favourably placed fellows come up abreast ? 
Let us rather commend those who by talent and love of 
schoolcraft keep ever in the van; providing, of course, that 
they do what they undertake honourably, and inside school 
hours. One master, for instance, may be an expert musician, 
and, without detriment to the other subjects, may be able to 
take his scholars in advance of the Code. Indeed, in some 
places I have heard that musical certificates are obtained by 
the scholars. What we are tending to is the time when there 
will be one curriculum for the well-staffed schools in the 
towns, and a diminished course for the heavily handicapped 
rural school. 

* * * * * * 


Education to be} One hopes that in time, too, the education 
more practical. of the upper standards will be of a more 
practical nature. It is most essential that a scholar who 
has had seven years at school should, at least, be able to 
write a short letter in a bold hand, without inaccuracies in 
spelling and grammar. He should be able to read the easier 
paragraphs of the newspaper clearly and sensibly, and it 
would be of advantage if he could make out quickly and 
accurately an ordinary tradesman’s bill on the actual paper 
used. When the classes are smaller, more time, no doubt, 
wili be paid to training in the art of conversation. As it is, with 
classes of 50 and 60, there is little time for the individual to 
say much in an oral lesson. It is not always an easy matter 
to obtain an intelligent and well-expressed answer to a ques- 
tion. 
* * * * * * 


Composition act ees that the Dictation requirement 

Standard Y. claims less attention in the first four 
standards, I am pleased to find that Composition is being 
taken below the fifth standard. It is surprising what a 
number of errors are made in spelling in the little original 
written answers to simple questions. Common and simple 
words, which would nearly all have been spelt correctly if 
coming in a piece of dictation, are wrongly spelt in original 
work. In the lowest standards, sometimes the children might 
be trained to write down in simple language the description 
of an object or of a picture. In some schools an oral lesson 
is always followed by a simple composition lesson on the 
same subject. In the highest standards essays should be 
written on the various lessons given in Geography, Elementary 
Science, etc. By so doing, the knowledge gained in one 
lesson is driven home by the essay. 


. * * * * . 
) Increased attention is being given to Hand- 


) writing. The copy-book lesson is becoming 
one of the most useful. In schools of fair size, say 80 to 120 


Handwriting. 


where the staff is not a lavish one, it has been found advan- 
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tageous to group Standards III.-VII. for a large part of the 
year. ‘These are taken by the Head Master, who goes through 
a systematic course, using the blackboard for his copies. All 
the children thus get the same teaching, and that the best. 
The assistant teacher aids in super 
work often asked whether one 
style of handwriting being taught. The 
answer is obvious. It is not for us to press upon the schools 
any particular style. If the writing is clearly legible and 
good, and is being well taught, the style does not matter. 


Details are attended to 
vising the scholars’ One is 


approves of the 


* * * * * * 


About the ) It has for some time struck me that many of our 

Infants. | infant schools are open too long in the day, or 
at any rate that too much is attempted in the way of serious 
work. If from 9 to 12 and 2 to 4.30 is considered ample for 
the elder scholars, surely some time less than this would 
for the three and four. The most difficult 
class in the school is the lowest. The babies require special 
teachers. A clever baby teacher is worth much. Yet the 
difficulties in the way of shortening the session are many and 
The Code demands one and a half hours as the 
minimum, yet the morning session is generally twice this 
length. ‘The great objection to opening later in the morning 
is that it would act injuriously upon the punctuality of the 
other department. Many of the infants are escorted to school 
by their elder brothers and sisters. There is the same objec- 
tion to dismissing them earlier than the older ones. Taking 
this into consideration, perhaps more time might be spent in 
the play part of the work. After three o’clock in the after- 
noon it is folly to attempt anything of too serious a nature. 
(ne often finds two or three of the youngest babies enjoying 
a peaceful slumber in the afternoon. Sometimes the teacher 
should awaken them, especially upon the advent 
of an inspector. Don’t disturb them, It seems to me almost 
brutal to do so. Many of us have little ones of our own. Let 
them sleep on and enjoy themselves, remembering that if they 
were the children of richer parents they would probably be 
recelvin O instruction at all, at such an age. None are so 
absurd as to expect barracks-like discipline among the wee 
nursery. 


suffice babies of 


serious. 


thinks she 


ones of the 


Certificate Examination comes off this 
Examination. ) month. It is to be hoped that over-indul 
ence in the Jubilee carnival will not result in more failures 
than usual. To all my readers who are taking this examina- 
tion I wish I-very year there are some who leave 
their names off a paper or two ; so try and remember to write 
your name before starting at each sitting. Bring your forms 
permitting you to sit with you on the first day ; also, all the 
information respecting your Drawings and Sciences. 


The Certificate ) ‘Ih 


SUCCESS, 


ANSWEI © CORRESPONDENTS, 


1 Constant Subscriver.—You do not give your name and 
I do not know, therefore, what facilities there may 
be for qualifying yourself. The best way, if feasible, is to 
first of all go through some cookery school. Several towns 
have institutions for training teachers in cookery and laundry. 
/. wants to know whether any classes are going to be 
heid in London for training in military and musical drill. 
in any reader help him If any classes are to be held, no 
doubt they will be advertised in the educational papers. 


address. 


A New and Complete Story by ‘Skelton 


Kuppard,’ entitled 
‘A SCIENCE AND 
ART ROMANCE,’ 


will appear in our next Number, 
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CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 


Circular 399. 
Annual Reports and Visits under 
Art. 84 (6). 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL, Lonpbon, S.W., 
31st May 1897. 

Sir,—My Lords have observed that Schools inspected under 
Article 84 (4) of the Code are occasionally visited shortly after the 
end of the School year and before the report for that year has been 
transmitted to the Department, and that the observations made at 
such visits have been incorporated in the report. 

In order to avoid any misapprehension, I am to point out that in 
the case of a school inmpented under Article 84 (4) the report must 
depend solely on the visit or visits paid during the school year to 
which the report refers. 

It may be sometimes necessary, for the present, to hold an ex- 
amination in specific subjects after the end of a school year, but in 
that case the results of that examination only should be taken into 
consideration in connection with the pending report on the state of 
the school. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. W. KEKEWICH. 
[~~~ -— 


HM. Inspec tor of Schools. 


NEW DEPARTMENTAL 
CIRCULARS. 


lire Department, in Circulars 397 and 398, calls attention to 
Circular 347 on the education of Blind and Deaf children. This 
Circular appeared in our issue for May 1894. It is now re-issued 
in order to call the attention of School Boards, School Attendance 
Committees, and District Councils—which now, in districts not 
under a School Board, constitute the recognised school authority 

to their responsibilities in the matter of the education of the 
Deaf and the Blind. ‘The Department further asks for a return 
of all children between the ages of five and sixteen who are tco 
defective as to sight to prevent them from being taught, and too in- 
sufficiently endowed as to hearing to be included in the ordinary 
class of the ordinary school. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council or Education are taking 
steps to ascertain the number of pupils now receiving Secondary 
Education in England, in endowed, proprietary, and private schools. 
It is not proposed to include in the Return any pupils who are only 
receiving instruction in occasional classes or evening schools ; and 
Technical Institutes (except in so far as they have Secondary Day 
Schools), and University Colleges, will fall outside the scope of the 
inquiry. Monmouthshire will be excluded, as that county is under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act., In preparing the list of 
addresses of schools understood to be giving secondary education, 
their Lordships have received valuable aid from various sources, 
and have made use of all available information ; but it is possible 
that the list may still be in some cases incomplete. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the principal teacher of any endowed, proprietary, 
or private secondary school, who does not receive one of the forms 
of inquiry, will apply to the Secretary of the Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., who will cause the papers to be sent to 
the address given. Zhe names of individual schools will not be 
published in the Return. It may be added that this is the first 
attempt to compute the total number of pupils receiving secondary 
education in England. 

The questions asked in the return referred to in the above para- 
graph refer to (1) number of pupils in the secondary school on June 
ist, 1897 ; (2) ages of these pupils ; (3) to the number of the teach- 
ing staff, with number of graduates of a British University ; (4) 
miscellaneous queries as to whether the school is run by a private 
or a public body. ‘The return is to be signed by the principal 
teacher. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship Lisi, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 





PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1897. 
TENTH MONTH, 


WorK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 


(Students are invited to write for assistance in cases of 
doubt or difficulty.) 
First Year. 
1. Revise any weak points in Grammar. 
2. Revise verses 11-2u of the ‘ Elegy.’ 
Second Year. 

1. Tabulate the prefixes in lines 100-150 of the ‘ Winter 
Evening.’ 

2. Prepare lines 333-361 of the 7asé, Book IV. Make 
sure of all meanings, learn all notes, explanations of allusions, 
and derivations of chief words. Pay special attention to the 
paraphrasing. 

Third Year. 
I. Learn 20 roots and meanings each week. 
2. Fulius Cesar.—Prepare Act V., Scene 2 to the end. 
Notes :— 
1. Paraphrase of the ‘ Ele 
If by any chance in years to come, someone, similarly given to quiet thought 
and contemplation, shall enquire as to the fate of the author, who in these lines 
commemorates in simple manner the forgotten dead, he may be answered by 
some grey-headed old labourer in some such words as these ;—‘ We often used 
to see him at the earliest dawn walking over the dewy grass towards the uplands 
as if to meet the rising sun, or at mid-day he would be lying under the shade of 
that old and twisted beech, gazing dreamily on the babbling brook that passes 
again he might be seen wandering by the wood, sometimes smiling and 
talking to himself, and sometimes locking so dispirited and hopeless that one 
might think him the victim of some devi uring passion or the prey of some over 
whelming care. One day I d lid not see him in any of his accustomed haunts, 
and shortly afterwards we saw him carried to his last resting-place in the old 
churchyard, to the solemn strains of funeral hymns. If you go over to that old 
thorn you may see his grave and read the words on the stone over him.’ 
Epitaph :—In this quiet spot lies one who was unknown to fame and fortune, 
and who, though born to a life of knowledge, was nevertheless doomed to a 
life of sadness. He was endowed with a kindness of heart and purity of soul 
which enabled him to appreciate and sympathise with the misfortunes of others, 
though he was often unable to give more than a tear. Nothing more need be 
said of him either in praise or blame than that he rests in hope of a future life 
with his God. 
2. General paraphrase of the ‘ Winter Evening’ (lines 120-192). 
I love winter, although, perhaps, there is at first sight little to admire in it, 
and by some it may even te dreaded. I picture him seated in a sledge for his 
throne, and holding for his sceptre a leafless branch. His rough hair is filled 
with pr owdered sleet, his bre: ath is frozen upon his lips, his cheeks are bordered 
by a beard white with frost and snow rather than with age, and his forehead is 
wrapped in lowering clouds. He delays the rising of the sun in the darkened 
east, and hurries him down in the rosy west as if impatient of his longer stay, 
but he compensates us for the shortness of the day by increasing the length of the 
evening with its pleasant and instructive talk, and by gathering together the 
family which has been scattered during the preceding seasons. Winter is the 
king of house life, bright and happy evenings by the fireside, and of all those 


gy’ (cont.). 


db. 











innocent pleasures that accrue to the lowly house by the reunion of members of 


the family and the long hours of evening. 

No powdered and impertinent footman so thunders by long practice at our 
door that the whole street resounds; no horses stand in the bitterly cold air, 
and by their coughs indicate their early deaths from thoughtless exposure, while 
their owners, with nothing to talk about, sit in a freezing room and affectedly 
fan themselves in the pretence that they are warm. 

How different is the manner in which we spend our evenings. The ladies are 
busily engaged in needlework, and under their assiduous care the pattern on the 
snowy muslin gradually develops the blossoms, buds, leaves, sprigs, and 


twining stems, the whole forming a beautiful group of flowers that do not 
decay and fade, whose bloom grows fastest when the originals are dead. Or, 
one of us may read aloud the works of some poet or historian, to the improve 
ment and pleasure of himself and the others, or we indulge in the sweet strains 
of music, either the harp by itself or in pleasing contest with a charming voice 
By these means the simple tasks are performed more easily and pleasantly, and 
the time passes rapidly. ‘The eve ning is closed with the ceremonies of the last 
meal of the day, a simple repast such as the early Romans, though masters of 
the world, enjoyed when, sitting in the moonlight at their doors or under the 
shelter of some spreading tree, they supped abstemiously on a radish and an 
egg. The supper finished, some time is passed before retiring in talk which is 
neither dull nor trivial, and from which neither wit nor laughter is banished ¢ 
something vulgar. Neither are we like the irreligious we wrk 1, afraid to talk of 
God and His mercies. We are not ashamed to mention His name or sing His 
praises when with gratitude and love we think on our past life, and by the aid 
of memory retrace the dangers from which we have escaped, the temptations we 
have overcome to the discomfiture of our foe; how by the divine and eternal 
love of the Omnipotent we have found deliverance when least expected, and our 
lives have been preserved in peace and happiness. Horace may be enraptured 
with his ‘ evenings worthy of the gods,’ but surely ours are more enjoyable and 
precious than his, because they are illumined with greater and nobler truths 
than he had an opportunity of knowing and appreciating. 
3. Selected lines from Fulins Cesar. 
Act I., Scene 2, line 135. 

Czeser towers aloft and dominates us all like some huge Colossus; while we, 
small and insignificant by comparison, seem solely concerned as to how we can 
with most dishonour quit this life. A man’s career depends upon his own 
exertions, and it is his own fault, and not that of the stars, that he is a cringing 
ind subservient slave. 

Line 162. 

I am not in the least doubtful of your love and regard to me, Carsius, and I 
have some idea of what you would persuade me to, and I will on some future 
occasion give you my opinion of current events ; but just at present, if you will 
be so good, I would rather hear nothing more. I will think over what you 
have said, and I will find an opportunity to hear anything further you may 
have to say to me, and to discuss these topics. ‘Till then you may find some 


consolation when I say that I would rather give up all my privileges of ranh 
and wealth and be some ignorant countryman than ft would live in Rome under 
the humiliating conditions which probably may be imposed on 


Line 200, Cuwsar’s estimate of Cassius. 
If fear were a part of my nature, | do not know anyone whom I should { 


more than yon Cassius, e is a deep reader and a close observer, and he 
penetrates through men's actions to the motives underlying them. He does not 
frequent the theatre, and hears no musi He rarely smiles, and when he does 
so it is in such a disdainful manner, as though he cd spised himself for being so 
weak as to be sufficiently moved to smile at anything. Such men as he are 


never contented so long as they see anyone in a higher position than themselv« 
and on that account they are to be watched and avoided, 
Line 305. 

Brutus has undoubtedly a noble nature, but yet I see that his mind, though 
full of honour, can be directed into a totally different channel from that which it 
would naturally follow, and he is an example of the truth that it would be well 
for all such men who are the soul of honour and cannot understand any under 
handed practice to consort only with others of similar character. Coesar is most 


suspicious of me, but he is extremely fond of Brutus. If I occupied Brutus’s 
place in Caesar's aflections, I would not let anyone seduce me from my allegiance 
to him. 

B.—Arithmetic, 


First Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Chapter VIII, and examples, 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach, Ex. XXXVI. 
Second Year. 
Boys.—Lock. Exs. 131-133. 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach, Ex. XXIV. 
Third Year. 
-Boys.—Work any back papers. 
Girls.—Dixon and Beach. Ex, XXX. 
C.—Music. 
Work any back questions. 
D. — Spelling. 
Fifty words per week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt,’ ox 
any good list. 
E.— Geography. 
Australia. —Industries, imports, exports, colonies and towns, ete. 
F. —History. 
Revise the reign of William and Mary and of Anne, 


(N.B.—Next month a complete set of Geography and History 
revision questions will be given.) 
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THE PRACTICAL 


G.—Euclid. 
Second Year,—Kevise Bk. L, Props. 1 
Third Year. —Kevise Bk. 


and work five 


12/ 
I., Props. 20-30} deductions per week. 


H.—Algebra. 
‘Scholarship Algebra,’ Chapter NNIIL. 


1.— 7eaching. 
Second Year.—‘Scholarship School Management.’ Kevise the 
‘Teaching of Reading. 
Third Year.—*Scholarship School Management.’ 
ching of Grammar, Geography and History. 


Revise 


TEST QUESTIONS, 
1. enmanship. 
Largehand :— University Degree. 
Smallhand :—Hareld was killed at the Battle of Senlac, 


A.D. 1050. 


Votes of Li Write notes of lessons on— 
A Frog—Simple Interest—The Duke of Wellington—A 
Lesson to Standard VI in Word-building. 
Linglish,.—First Year. 
1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics— 
The dcast of heraldry,{the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, a// ‘hat wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 


The paths of glory /ead dutz to the grave, 


son, 


2. Explain the meaning of the suffixes in these words— 
Ano hatred, worship, bedstead, shipwright, steward, 
vhastly, thirteen, awkward, sidelong, and point out the exact 
literal meaning of the word. 


dee, 


3. Define, with examples from the poem— 
Nominative of Address, Nominative in Apposition, Infini- 
tive Mood, and Indirect Obiect. 


Second Year. 
1, Paraphrase 
Thy days roll on exempt from household care, 
Thy waggon is thy wife, and the poor beasts 
7hat drag the dull companion to and fro, 
hine helpless charge, defendent on thy care, 
Ah ! treat them kindly, rude as thou affearest, 
}e¢ show ¢hem thou hast mercy, which the great, 
With needless hurry w/iréed from place to place, 
Humane as they would seem, not alway show. 
2. Analyse the above and parse words in italics. 
;. Explain the meaning of the prefixes in the following 
/-xpatriate, malison, pellucid, preach, traverse, viceroy, 


cate, achieve. 
Thira 


1. Explain and illustrate by quotations the main differences 
between the characters of Brutus and Cassius, 


bear. 


2. Say by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the 
following lines were uttered : 
(a) His coward lips did from their colour fly. 
(6) Ile is a great observer. 
(c) Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 
(¢@) Let’s hew him as a dish fit for the gods. 
(ec) A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter. 


3. Write short notes on the following :— 

To state with ordinary oaths—hearts of controversy 
promised forth crossed in conference—cross blue lightning 

monstrous quality—the element—men_ cautelous—-cha- 
ractery, 
4. Paraphrase and analyse— 

* This was the noblest Koman of them all, 

This was a man.’ 


l’arse 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did what they did in envy. 
1. Lescrilre the physical features of Victoria. 
5. Say what you can of the zafive productions of Australia. 
6. Point out some of the advances which have been made during 
the present reign. 
What were the causes and result of the Indian Mutiny? 
S. Give illustrations of Induction, Deduction, and Intuition as 
applied to processes of teaching, and say if you can when such 
should be ured. 


TEACHER. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1898. 
3RD MONTH—JULY. 
WorK TO BE PREPARED, 
A.—Engilish. 
First Year. 

1. Learn definitions of all terms connected with the Verb. 

2. Finish the Anglo-Saxon Suffixes, noting not only meaning 
but function. 

3. Prepare lines 94-128 of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
with all meanings and allusions, 

Be prepared to analyse any part and parse any word. Send 
up all difficulties for solution. 


Second Year. 
1. The Adjective fully. 
2. Finish Latin Prefixes thoroughly and completely. 
3. Prepare lines 466-512 of the ‘Task,’ Winter Evening. 
Pay particular attention to the Paraphrase. 
The prefixes in the poems should be carefully tabulated, and 
the derivations of all the important words learnt. 


Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 
2. Prepare lines 171-270, ‘Comus.’ Be very careful with 
paraphrase. All difficulties should be sent in for solution. 


Notes. ‘Lay.of the Last Minstrel,’ Canto 1I :— 
Line 4. ‘ But to flout.’ Extens. of ‘Gild. ‘ But’ =Adv. Adversative. 
6. ‘ White.’ Adv. of Manner, mod. ‘Glimmers.’ 
10. ‘ framed of ebony and ivory.’ Infinitive completion of the pred. ‘ seem.’ 
12. ‘Scrolls.’ Obj. Case gov. by ‘ edges.’ 
13. ‘torave.” Attracted complement of predicate 
14. ‘to hoot.’ on a “ 
15. ‘the while.’ Adv. of Time mod. ‘go.’ 
17. ‘home.’ Adverbial Obj. Case to ‘ returning.’ 
‘returning.’ Imperfect Participle qual. yow understand, 
. * Little.’ Either Adv. of Degree to ‘recked’ or Indef. 
* recked.’ 
‘Full.’ Adv. of Degree. 
26. ‘Straight.’ Adv. of Time mod. ‘ opened.’ 
28. Infinitive clause of purpose. 
. ‘Far and wide.” Adv. mod. ‘ rang.’ 
. Infinitive clause of purpose. 


* is heard.’ 


‘is heard,’ understood. 


Pro. gov. by 


: ” ” - 
. ‘tosee what... . hide.” Object of seek. 
. Noun sentence gov. by the Infinitive * to see.’ 
. Supply ‘is.’ ‘To atone.’ Infinitive qual. * little.’ 
8. ‘ For’= Preposition gov. the Gerund * knowing.’ 
* Knowing’=Gerund. ‘Trans. gov. by ‘ for.’ 
‘What... . known’= Noun sentence gov. by ‘ knowing.’ 
*Will’= Principal Verb = wish—wo¢ Auxiliary. 
. ‘Save’= Preposition gov. the phrase ‘ to patter an Ave Mary.’ 
8.** Can’= Principal Verb used in A.S. sense Cunnan = to know. Ze., I know 
no other prayer. 
. ‘me’=Dative Case or Indirect Objective. 
‘ de¢’= Principal Verb taking as object ‘ me (to) be gone.’ 
. ‘himself’ Emphatic pronoun Nom. in app. with ne. 
‘long’ Adv. of Degree mod. * since.’ 

. * Cloistered round ’= Participial phrase qual. ‘ garden.’ 
33. ‘Aut.’ Relative Pro. with negative ‘wich was not.’ Read up this 
peculiar use in Text-Book. Cf. ‘There is no man 4? honours you. 

* Fair '== fairly ~ Adv. of honour—mod. curved. 
89. * Wreck’ Obj. Case gov. by ‘had seen,’ ¢o start, to wheel, to hurl, 
Infinitives gov. by * had seen.’ 
(6. thigh.’ Adv. of Degree mod. aloof, 
. ‘Grotesque’ and ‘grim.’ Adjs. qual. ‘ corbels.’ 
. ‘bundles.’ Nom. Case after * seemed.’ 
104. * Full.’ Adv. of Degree mod. ‘many.’ Note the peculiar use of ‘ many a.’ 
and 112. No sentence. Cannot be analysed, therefore ‘honours’ and 
‘ambition’ have no case. 
. ‘ Full.’ Adv, df Degree mod. the phrase ‘in the midst.’ 


‘The Task,’ Book IV. 

General paraphrase :— 

Line 374.—In ‘such inclement weather as this the sympathy of every thinking 
man must go out towards those who are poor and yet hard-working and unobtrusive 
with their grief. During the day their laborious toil keeps them warm and enables 
them to stand the bitter cold, but during the long evenings, with the absence of 
proper fcod and warm clothing, they feel most keenly the terrible severity of the 
weather. 

Che mother of the family, who has to consider the expenditure of everything most 
carefully, sighs regretfully as she lights some of the carefully-collected and jealously 
guarded brushwood, which, though yielding a fierce blaze for a few moments, soon 
dies out—a fitting emblem of all earthly pleasures. 

The smouldering embers are carefully tended, the children crowd close around 
and spread out their hands to obtain as much warmth as possible, while the self 
sacrificing mother withdraws to give them room, content herself to shiver provided 
they be warm. The father, more robust and inured to the weather by his out-door 
:vocation, although he feels the cold less, experiences much discomfort to see his 
children suffer. 

he evening meal is mainly of dry bread with, perhaps, a little cheese—butter 
is far too costly—and the amount of even this plain fase is hardly sufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

The room is lighted by the poor flame of a cheap tallow candle (which I saw 
carried home by one of the children in the dusk), and as soon as it is consumed the 
family betake themselves to bed as their only refuge. When all thoughts are con 
cetitrated on obtaining the bare necessities of life, there is neither leisure nor inclina 
tion for friendly and cheerful talk. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 33 


Line 400.—Yet, notwithstanding all the hard work of the father and all the 
economy of the mother, they can never prosper. ‘Ihe greatest industry, cleverest 
contrivances, and greatest frvgality barely saves the few household gooda—the bed, 
stools, pot, and old carved chest—from public sale. They manage to make a livi ing, 
and that without extorting money from those who give grudgingly, and rejoice in a 
sturdy, independent pride which does not permit them to beg. But, alas! this and 
their mutual love are practically the only joys they experience. Such a couple as 
these are deserving of much praise for their independence, cheerfulness, and deter 
mination. ‘They prefer the enjoyment of a dry crust, honestly earned and eaten 
with anxiety as to where the next is coming from, to bearing the insolence of the 
wretched upstarts who act as relieving officers, and who are most unjust in the dis- 
tribution of what has been entrusted to them. The ragged and filthy, who are 
clamorous and insistent, obtain all they ask for; those who are really deserving, who 
would never allow a rent to remain unmended and to whom cleanliness is an impera 
tive virtue, get nothing, because their demand is made shyly and quietly, and one 

refusal is sutficient to send them empty away. 

But this honest independence and love of respectability will not be unrewerded. 
As time posses by, matters will much improve. ‘The family of little ones will grow 
up, and, having been properly trained at home, will start work for themselves and 
thus help their deserving parents. For the present they shall not be without what- 
ever we, who know their worth, can spare for them, nor what a more wealthy 
gentlem#n will give, who is always ready to assist the deserving poor, giving them 
everything that they need and at the same time doing this good work anonymously. 





Comus. General paraphrase :— 


My usual dwelling-place is amongst those immortal spirits who inhabit the quiet 
and peaceful region stretching around the palace of the immortal Jupiter, far re 
moved from the bustle and din of the obscure and dull place, Earth, in whose 
narrow limits men maintain a feverish struggle to preserve thetr life. entirely 
oblivious of the everl: isting joy and reward which after death is given to those who 
during this brief experience have set their minds about petty squabbles and 
jealousies, cares, and sin, and have followed the paths of virtue. 

And among them chere are some few who endeavour, amidst so much sin and 
wickedness, so to act as not to lose the state of future bliss, and to such as these am 
I sent, and but for them I would not pollute my heavenly robes with the noxious 
vapours of this sinning world. 

But to e xplain why I am now here. When the sons of Saturn divided by lot their 
inheritance, Neptune, besides acquiring the lordship of the seas and estuaries, also 
obtained the dominion over the many islands, which stud the glittering ocean like 
gleaming jewels, and these islands he placed under the authority of the various 
deities who owe him fealty, committing to each his special domain. But this 
island, the loveliest and most beautiful of all, was given to his blue-haired sea 
nymphs. 

The whole of the western part of this isle has heen committed to the : are of a 
wise and mighty peer, whose duty it s to control in his wisdom a people of ancient 
race, great bravery and warlike ability, and his children, having been tr: ined in all 
those noble qualities and eraces which befit their position, are on their way to join 
him and grace his court. ‘Their path lies through the dim and entangled paths of 
this gloomy wood, whose very trees seem to frown upon the weary and solitary 
traveller, and as it is possible they might meet with some danger, I have been 
specially despatched from Jove to watch over and protect them. 

The special danger which lies ee in these leafy recesses has never been told 
by any poet at any time or place, but I can explain to you what it is. 
chus, who was the first to extract the intoxicating juice of the purple grape, 
after he had changed the ‘Tuscan mariners to dolphins for their treachery, borne by 
the changing winds along the Tyrhennian shores, chanced to land on Aex, the home 
of Circe, the daughter of the Sun. (Now, Circe is well known as a most powerful 
enchantress, whose visitors, by drinking from an emerald goblet, were changed 
into the form of some grovelling beast.) Bacchus. who was in the prime of his 
youth, his curly hair entwined with ivy leaves, gained the nymph’s favour, and by 
him she had a son who resembled his father in his love of joviality and his mother 
in her enchantments and sorceries. He was named Comus, and when he had 
attained the fresh spirit of perfect manhood he left his home, and after roaming 
through the lands of the Celts and Iberians, ultimately settled in this gloomy wood 
and in its darkest recesses. Here he follows the same practices as his mother, and 
to every tired wayfarer he offers a sparkling draught from a crystal cup to allay the 
thirst caused by the heat of the sun, and when they drink (as most of them do, for 
it is doubtless hard to refuse when very thirsty) the poison of the cup gradually 
transforms their faces, made in the image of God's, unto the counterfeit of some 
brutish beast. ‘The other parts of their bodies remain as before, and these unhappy 
ones are ignorant of the chanee which has befallen them, and deem themselves more 
handsome than before, forgetting their home and business, and lead a sensual and 
degrading life. 

And, therefore, when anyone in whom Jove is specially interested chances to pass 
in this dangerous vicinity, | am sent immediz ately to watch over him and protect 
him from danger. and this is my present errand. But I must first of all give up rd 
heavenly robes and assume the appearance of a countryman who is one of the de 
pendants of this house, and who is wont to charm the winds and woods with his 
skilful playing on the pipe, and who is no less skilful than faithful, and, following 
his usual occupation of watching the flocks, is most likely to be abroad at this time 
and thus ready to render assistance. 

Sut I hear the sound of footsteps, and must make myself invisible. 





Bb. —Arithmetic. 
First Year, 
Boys.—Complex and compound fractions, including con- 
tinued fractions. 


Girls,—Bills of Parcels, with the rules for finding cost of 


articles mentally by short processes. 


Second year, 

Boys.—Discount. 

Girls,—Compound fractions. Remember that it is an 
invariable rule to eliminate multiplication and division signs 
before adding and subtracting, and that all quantities in 
brackets must be reduced tu one fraction before removing 
brackets. 


Third Year. 
Boys.—Stocks and problems arising therefrom, 


Girls. —Compound proportion. These must be solved by 
both ways—method of uoity and proportion. 
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C.— Music. 

First Year,—Continue practice at intervals. Standard scale of 
pitch. 

Second Year.—Six and nine-pulse measures. 

Third Year.—Names of the chromatic notes, and the principles 
on which they are named. 

D. Spelli Ne 

50 words per week from * Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or any 
good series. 

E. — Geography. 

Lngland.—The counties in detail. A map should be drawn of 
each, all places to be inserted which are to be remembered, any 
peculiarity of production, manufacture, etc., noted. Kead any 
books which give additional information. 


F. —//istory. 

The Saxon settlement—the Seven Kingdoms, and their struggle 
for supremacy—the Bretwaldas—the introduction of Christianity 
—laws, manners, and customs of the Saxons—the 3 tribes, English, 
Saxons, and Jutes, where they came from, where they settled, 

Note :— 

The Teutons migrated in tribes and the tribes settled down together, each 
hundred warriors receiving the land necessary for their maintenance. The 
homesteads of the farmers were gathered together for protection. ‘The settle 
ment was called a fun or township, from the /## which surrounded it—an 
earthen mound surmounted by a hedge and defended by a ditch. Outside the 
wun lay the land which was held in common possession, at first the folds for 
rearing of calves and lambs and then the village plough land. This plough land 
was cut up by 4a/és, lines of turf left unploughed, into long strips, which were 
divided in turn among the husbandmen. Outside the plough land came the 
pasture land, where flocks and herds grazed in common, except at hay time, 
when it was portioned out till the hay was carried Beyond this came the 
mark, forest or fen, which enclosed the littl community, and in which vast 
herds of swine feasted on acorns and beechmast 

The houses were built of wood, of varying size, and consisted of a central hall, 
with sometimes small rooms opening out for the women. A fire burnt in the 
midst, and the smoke escaped through a hole in the roof. A board was set on 
trestles for meals, and the evening was p ssed in singing and drinking till sleep 
or drunkenness brought each to a resting-place among the rushes round the 
embers of the fire. 

Each township supplied its own wants. ‘The women spun linen and em 
broidered it, wove cloth, milked the cows sheared the sheep, made cheese, beat 
the flax, beside a host of other occupations now unknown, ‘The men hunted 
or farmed, or brewed large quantities of beer. 

The community included : S/aves or serfs, prisoners in war or descendants 
of the Britons ; Ceor/s, who possessed a solitary Atde of land; 7hegns or 
household retainers of the /er’s The men met in council under the reve, 
who presided at the meeting, which was called the Folk-mote. 


G. —Euclid. 
Second Year.—Props. 5-8, with two deductions per week, 


Third Year.—Props. 36-40, with four deductions per week, 


H.—Algebra. 
G.C.M, or H.C. F. and LC.M. If factors have been properly 
studied this is pretty easy. 
Work the following Test vape in factors. 


Resolve into prime factors :— 





1, a®#— py? —2ys — 2°, . Ans. (a + vy + 2) (a Vv =). 
2, 2 104 119. . Ans, (« -— 17) (4 + 7). 


3. eds — 2? — a®cda3 + a*. 
Ans. (cd — 1) (c2d? + cd +1) (ce + a) (c a). 





4. 1 — (m? + n*) + 2mn. 
Ans. (1 + m nm) (i m+n). 





5. 250 (a— d)? +2 
Ans. 2 {5 (a— 6) +1; {25 (a — 4)? —5 (a —6) +1}. 





6. a4§+4+a+ 4. Ans. (a -+ 4) (a? —ab + & +1), 
7. (c + d)* + (c—ad)*. Ans. 2¢ (c? + 30°). 
8. xty — a2y3 — xhy? + xp! 

Ans. xy (4 + 1) (a v) (x y). 








I. Teaching 


Second Year,—Chap. IL. ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 
Third Year,—Chap. X. ‘Scholarship School Managenent’ (the 
Teaching of History). 
TEST QUESTIONS, 
1. /enmanship. 
(a) Largehand :— 
Diagrammatically, Euphrosyne, Fallacious. 
(4) Smallhand :— 
If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 
2. Write an easy essay each week. 
3. Notes of lesson (see above). 
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4 First Vear 


(a) Analyse lines 63-69, 58-93. 
(4) Varse—well (63), hardly one (64), save to patter (66), 
me (69), lines SS and So. 


cond \ear 

(a) Paraphrase and analyse lines 432-442, 452-465. 

( l’arse *'T were some excuse 
lid pity of their sufferings warp aside 
His principle. 

But they 

Neglected pent at home themselves, as more 
I.xposed than others, with less scruple made 
Ilis victims.’ 


ird sear. 
(2) lVaraphrase and analyse lines 128-142 and 160-170, 
(4) Parse * What hath night to do with sleep.’ 
* I shall ere long 
Be well stocked with as fair a herd as grazed 
About my mother Circe.’ 
§. First Vear.—Boys and Girls. 
a) Find the L.C.M. of 10}, 63, 47%. Ans. 4.0424. 


(4) What is the least number which leaves 4 as a remainder 
when divided by either 9, 99, 999, 9,999. Ans. 1,109,893. 
—_ 


(c) A, B, and C, starting together, skate round a pond one 
mile in circumference at the rate of 6, 10, and 12 miles an 
hour respectively. How often will A be passed by b, how often 
by C, in an hour’s time, and how often and at what intervals of 
time will the three be exactly abreast ? 

Ans. B pass 3 times, C 5 ; 30 minutes, or twice an hour. 





(¢) Find in grains the least weight which can be expressed 
by an exact number of ounces in both Troy and A voirdupois 


weight. Ans. 84,000. 
6. First Year.—Name the intervals :— 
4) t? f ) t? 1) 8? 
r ms t,) f d) r§ 


ond Year,—-Write the following in ‘imperfect’ method : 
d€dnfedtrlsatretstrd 


/hird Year.—Name the intervals which each of the following 
notes makes with the other :—d, dah, se, 1. 


7. In what parts of England are the following industries carried 
’ Name the chief towns (if any) engaged :—Smelting, ribbon- 
making, dairy farming, sheep rearing, glass making, locomotive 
building, shipbuilding. 


on 


S. Show how the position of England influences and facilitates 
imports and exports. 


4. What were the chief results of the Roman Occupation, (a2) on 
the peo} le, (4) on the land ? 
(Draw a map to illustrate the Roman walls and roads.) 


10. What traces of the Roman Occupation still remain ? 
11. llow can the memory be strengthened and developed ? 


12, What use would you make of maps in learning or teaching 
Geography ” 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 


A considerable number of Pupil Teachers have written to me 
with regard to this subject, which appears for the first time in this 
year’s Code, suggesting a series of notes in these columns. In 
answer to these | must state, first, that it would be impossible to 
deal usefully with the subject unless two or three pages were set 
iside for it, and this is quite impracticable ; and second, there is 
hardly the necessity when a text book can be obtained which deals 
clearly and adequately with the whole work. A space, however, 
will be reserved for answering any points which present difficulties 
and for test questions, Individual students will need individual 
help, and that they may have by writing directly to me. 

| should strongly advise all P.'T.’s to take up this subject, (1) be- 
cause of its practical utility to the teacher, (2) because it will be 

valuable aid in passing ‘well,’ and (3) because it will be working 
towards Elementary Physiography, the only Science which will 
ount for Scholarship. The syllabus laid down is merely the first 
part of the Science and Art Syllabus in Physiography, and as any 
verage student coud prepare the whole of this in eve year, it will 
¢ very easy to prepare a part of it in ¢Aree years. 

In all probability a paper will be set in this next October. 


PRACTICAL 











TEACHER. 


The book which is strongly recommended is Cartwright’s ‘ Sec- 
tion I. Physiography’ (Nelson and Sons, 2s.), a book specially 
written for this section of the work, by a practical teacher of great 
experience. 

The work for First Year is contained in Chapters I.—V., for Second 
Year in Chapters VI. and VilI., for Third Year in Chapters 
VIIL.—X., and Appendix 1. 

All P.T.’s should therefore obtain the book and start work, and 
if any difficulty arises, should write for assistance, which will be 
given. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1897. 
7TH MONTH—JULY 1897. 
( Ten minutes’ practice at each daily. For Reading 
take ‘Esmond’ (Thackeray, can be obtained for 
44d.). 
3. Spelling.—50 words per week from ‘ Words Commonly Mis- 
spelt,’ or any good list. Test by Dictation from a good writer. 


. Reading. 
Writing. | 


ad 


4. Composition.—Write one or two essays each week, selecting 
from the following :— . ( 
The Ocean. 
Poverty in Great Cities. 
Poetry of the Elizabethan Age. 
Internatiorial Arbitration. 
The difficulties which Colonists experience. 
An English Village. 
* All is not gold that glitters.’ 
The Tower of London. 


(Read up (if necessary) all you can of the subject. Arrange 
matter in sections, each dealing with some one point of the subject. 
Send in an essay occasionally for criticism. ) 

5. English.— 

(a) The rules regulating Punctuation. 

(46) 25 Roots and meanings per week. 

(c) Meiklejohn’s ‘ English Literature,’ Chap, VII. :—Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Gibbon, Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, Chatter- 
ton, Blake. 

6. Arithmetic.—Discount and Stocks. 

Girls. —Algebra—Simple Equations. 

7. Algebra.—Hall & Knight, Chapters XXIII.-XXVI. Work 
as many of the examples as possible. Kead up the Theory very 
carefully. 

8. Euclid.—Book I., Props. 43-48. Deductions. Egan’s Ex- 
ercises, 120-145. 

9. Geography. — 

(a) Revise General Geography of Africa. 

(4) British Possessions in North America. 


10, History.—Charles II. to James II. 
11. Zeaching,—‘ Scholarship School Management,’ Chap. VII. 
12. Domestic Economy.—Rules for Health. Diseases and the 
Kemedies, 
13. A/usic.—* School Music Teacher,’ Chap. VII. 
14. French.—Next 3 pages of ‘ La Grammaire.’ 
TEST QUESTIONS. 
1. Penmanship. 
L.argehand:—Syllogism, Trypograph, Unbearable. 
Smallhand:—Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face. 


2. Analyse the following and parse the words in italics:— 


a They therefore as to right belonged 
So were created ; nor can justly accuse 
Vheir Maker, or their waking, or their fate, 
1s ¢f predestination over-ruled 
heir will, disposed bv absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge ; they ¢Aemse/ves decreed 
Their own revolt, wot /; if | foreknew 
Foreknowledge had xo influence on their fault, 
Which had xe Zess proved certain unforeknown. 

The Parliament, af Zast, after so many years’ patience, /est the King 
should overturn the State by his wiles and delays, when in prison, which he 
could not subdue in the field; and lest the vanquished enemy, A/cased with our 
divisions, should recover Azmse/f and triumph unexpectedly over his con 
querors, vote that for the future they would have no regard to him, that they 
would send him xe »#err proposals, nor receive any from him. 

A death-cold mist slept over sand and sea 
MWhereof the chill to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, 1#// ad/ his heart was cold 
With formless fear, and even on Arthur fell 
* Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 
?, | cannot describe the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm with which I have 
contemplated a vast monastic ruin, (ike Tintern -lbbcy, buried inthe bosom of 
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a quiet valley, and shut «/ from the world, as tong’ it had existed merely for 

itself ; or a warrior pile, like Conway Castle, standing in stern loneliness on its 

rocky height, a mere Ao//ow yet threatening phantom of departed power. 

3. Explain the terms—Cardinal, ordinal, and indefinite numerals, 
and give examples of each. 

4. Classify the English Conjunctions, and show that they are fre- 
quently derived from verbs. . 

5- Define a Preposition, and show tunat prepositions do not 
always precede the noun they govern. 

6. Work the following :— 


a) On Jan. 1, 1870, a man borrowed a sum of money at 5 per cent. simple 
interest. At the end of a year the rate of interest is reduced to 4} per cent. 
Che total amount paid as interest up to the end of 1875 was £1,760. What 


was the sum borrowed ? 


Ans. {6.704 1 2c. 
—_——_——— 
In what time will £645°75 amount to £960°553125 at 4°125 per cent. per 
annum ¢ 
Ans. 11/5 vrs. 
— 


An annuity of £50, payable at the end of the year, is put out to interest 
immediately after each payment. To what will it amount in 7 years at 5 per 
cent. simple interest ’ 

Ans. £402 108, 
— 


@) Asum of money amounts in 10 years at 3} per cent. simple interest to 
£506 15s. 14d. In how many more years will it amount to £ 703 16s. 6}d. ! 


Ans. 15 yrs. 
— 
What principal will amount to £ 42,998*1696 in 8 years at ver cent, 
I I A4 y I 
compound interest per annum ? 
Ans. £10,000. 
—— 

/) £800 is put out at interest at 5 per cent. per annum, and at the end of 
each year £120 is deducted for the expenses of the next. What is left of the 
original capital at the end of the sixth year ? 

Ans. / 16s. 





—— 
7. Give some account of the climate and productions of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. 
8. What parts of British Africa are administered by Chartered 
Companies ? Give a detailed account of one of them. 


g. Explain clearly the principles on which the Stuarts disagreed 
from the Parliament. Point out some of the chief results of the 
disputes. 


to. By what means did Charles ubtain a revenue during his period 
of absolute rule ? 


11. Write notes of a lesson on the Metric System to Stardard V, 
12. Point out the educational value in Arithmetic. 


13. What are some of the most potent means of encouraging 
Thrift? Explain the ‘method of working’ of Building Societies. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
RULES. 

1. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 

2. Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 

will be marked and criticised gratis. 

To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp. 

4. Asa rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

5. To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

6. Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if desired, 
must be enclosed. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to ‘A. T. FLux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.’ 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dick WHITTINGTON.—-Your writing is poor, circular instead of 
oval. You need careful practice from a good model. 30/60. 

NELLA.—Essay 45/60. Good ideas, but expression weak, Jack- 
ing in force. Too much space left between words. 

Nemo.—Writing 25/60. Too large, unequally spaced, and letters 
improperly formed. Five minutes’ practice per day would soon 
double its value, Essay 40/60. Essay should be divided into para- 
graphs, each properly thought out and complete. You need to 
model your style on some standard writer for a time. 

BEULAH.—Essay 48/60. Ideas rather simple and_ childish. 
Easy expression, but lacking in force. 

CUTHBERT.—Penmanship 35/60. Letters must not be ‘ painted.’ 
Smallhand too thick, destitute of ease and grace. Essay 50/609, 


7s) 
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BAskE. —Penmanship 45/00. Too stiff. No ease. Essay 45/60. 
Grammar 50/60. ‘* When’ is a connective word, not an Extension 
of Predicate. You call Simple Sentences—Principal, The latter 
term should only be applied when the sentence has some subordi- 
nate sentence depending upon it, 

A. R.M.—I think I have answered what you require above. 

J.R.—Sorry | cannot do as you request. I will give you any 
assistance you need if you will write to me; surely that is not too 
much trouble. 

ALGEBRA, —The puzzle is a very old one, and one which I have 
explained several times. You cannot cancel (+ —.1) from each 
side, as that is dividing by 0, and the answer is infinity. 

X. Y.Z.—Your case is hard, but you can do nothing but lay the 
facts before H.M. 1. 


(N. b.—-Correspondents are reminded that it is absolutely necessary 
to enclose the coupon, if they require any answer.) 


OTHER CORRESPONDENTS BY Pos‘, 


— #2 


OUR 1897 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 


12th July 1897, at 2 p.m. 


The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


N. B.—The following questions are drawn up on the lines of the 
last certificate papers, and the headings are given just as at the 
Government Examination. Students are strongly advised to try 
against time these questions, and get up specially the matter indi- 
cated in them, 

Candidates should be extremely careful to oil up their forms fully 
and correctly, and to make themselves familiar with the general 
rules of the examination as to copying, connivance, talking, book 
carrying, etc. 

FIRST YEAR. 
Geography. 
{Answer (Question 1, and six other questions. If more than SEVEN 
questions are attempted, only the SEVEN answers coming first 
on the paper will be revised. 24 hours. } 


1. Draw on the first page of your book a large and clear map of 
one of the following (a), (4). Give a scale of miles. Show two 
lines (only) of latitude, and two’ (only) of longitude. Show and 
name important towns and neteworthy physical features, 

(a) The basin of the Nile, from the mouth to the Ripon 
Falls. 
(4) South Africa, from Port Natal to Orange River. 

2. Arrange (1) in order of size (comparing with whole or parts of 
Great Britain) Cape Colony, Niger Protectorate, Sierra Leone, 
Congo Free State, Somali Land. (2) In order as to commercial 
value to Great Britain, and (3) as to strategic iu.portance, the 
following :—St. Helena, Cape Coast Castle, Zanzibar, Table Bay. 
Support your answers under (2) and (3) by adequate reason 

3. Describe the physical features of the country that a traveller 
would pass through in going by rail from Cape Town to Vryburg. 


4. Name ten of the most important vegetable products exported 
from our British possessions in Africa, and state the districts from 
which they severally come. 


5. Contrast the climate- 
(a) of Barbary States ; 
(6) of the seaboard from Senegal to the Cunene River, 

6. Give some account of the region immediately around ‘Table Bay 
and False Bay, and Zanzibar, and say what you can of the railway 
communication beyond Kimberley. 

7. Give an account of the history of the acquisition of three of 
the British possessions in South Africa. 


8. ‘There are six so-called * Briiish colonies” on the Guinea 
oast of West Africa, Of these ove is a river sett ment, ‘Aree are 
coast settlements, /we are continental protectorates,’ 

Give the names, and a very brief account of the al ove. 


: 
| 
| 
: 
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9. I-xplain, as to the first class in an elementary school, the phy- 
sical features of the (;reat Karoo 


10. What do you know of the chief native races in South Africa? 


Music. 


the questions in either the Staff Notation or 
fa, but wet Sefh, You are not permitted to answer 
It more than TEN questions are 
answers coming first on the paper will 


| Candidates 
the 


more 


may answe! 
Tonic So 
than EN questions 
only the TEN 
be revised 14 


inswered 
hours. | 

Zonte Sol-fa Notation. 

5. N the three chief chords of the major scale in the order in 
which they are generally introduced on the Tonic Sol-fa method. 

2. What other five contiguous notes of the scale in descending 
order are separated by the same steps or intervals as the following 
(a) 8. f,mr.d; (4) m1, d, ty 1. 

3. What 
when performed slowly in association with other scale degrees ? 
(a) vay; (6) te: te) doh; ld) far. 

}. Name the following intervals : 

(a) d—-m; (4) m—d'; () f—r'; (7) t—r: © ft; 
(7) s—d'; (g) t,—f; (4) s—r' 


5. Write (2) a major 6th above /ah ; 


groups? 


are the mental effects of the following scale degrees 


(4) a minor 7th above doh ; 
) a major 3rd below ray; and (@) an augmented 4th below me. 
©, State which one of the following notes is highest, and which 
lowest, in pitch :—me in key B; fad in key E flat; ¢e in key C; 
ray in key A; sof in key B flat; and ray in key D. 
What 


shown by the following Sol-fa names ? 


tonic, dominant, etc.) are 
me, soh, ray, doh, fah, and 


major scale relations (as 


/ 


8. Write figures (plainly) over each of the following notes to show 


the value (as 1 pulse " pulse, etc.) of each note and rest : 


| d 


at d 


m :-.8 | s., 38. 


| 
|r 


:- o,f | : 


o. Write the time-names 
following pulses : 


as (faa, faa-tai, 


1) $6.,£ 


:1 .s,f :m, f.8, 1 |) 


10. Write out 
measure, 


very distinctly the following passage in four-pulse 


Begin with a strong-pulse. The figures show duration 
in pulses or tractions of a pulse 

! ; } j } j 7, ! I 1 } 
! i@7i J : 3 by 43 ; P+ $9R 11 


sndrof kesr gi rest g drm Res! fnrstrd 


11. Ke-write the following in two-pulse measure, halving the 
value of each note and rest: 


roids: \s ssl im 


( 


:s olfmirm |r cd | 


2. State the meaning of the fo!lowing terms : Diminuendo ; 


Staccato ; (c) Kallentando ; and (@) Andante. 


(4) 


School Management. 


{Candidates must not answer more than SEVEN questions. N.B.— 
If more than sEVEN questions are attempted, only the SEVEN 
answers Coming first on the paper will be revised. 3 hours. ] 


1. Write Notes of a Lesson on ene of the following subjects :— 
(a) A bex. (For Infants.) 
) Buttescups and 
() Water. 
(7) The Barometer. 
(¢) Ice. 


In tea 
lueas may be 


the ¢ 


daisies 


(For Infants.) 


hing 


History, 
utilised Show the necessity for giving a knowledge 
seography of a country in teaching its history. 

3 llow may the 
Standard \V., be 1 


hile 


exercise in Composition, which is given in 
lually led up to from the earliest stages of school 


Give an account of a lesson in Composition to Standard V,. 


PRACTICAL 


show how the principle of Association of 


TEACHER. 


4. What apparatus would you require for the teaching of Geo- 
graphy in Standards I. and Il? How would you teach the mean- 
ing and use of a map, and how would you give the children an idea 
of scale ? 


5. Show how you would teach the meaning of Subject, Predicate, 
and Verb to a class of Standard II.  Criticise the following de- 
finition of a Verb: ‘A verb is a word which tells us what a thing 
does, or what it suffers, or what state it is in.’ 


6. What are the aims of Object Teaching? How would you 
attempt to get the greatest benefit from a Course of Object Lessons? 
Make out a list of twenty Object Lessons for— 

(a) A Town School, ox 
(6) A Country School. 


_ 


7. In what other ways, besides the attainment of a good educa- 
tional standard, may a school seek to render service to the children 
who attend it ? 


8. Conpare the place of Music and Drawing in the school 
curriculum, : 


g. What are the objects, uses, and limits of Kindergarten ? 


10. Describe the proper position of a chiid whilst writing, and 
show the ill effects of a bad position ? 


Dictation and Penmanship. 
(20 mins. ) 


Write in largehand, as a specimen of Penmanship, the word— 
Phrenologist. 


Write in smallhand, as a specimen of Penmanship— 
‘Farewell, happy fields 
Where joy for ever dwells.’ 


Dictation. 

[One passage is given for candidates of both years. The passage 
should be read once distinctly, and then dictated once, in por- 
tions as marked. Full stops only should be given. If the 
room is large, and there is danger of your not being heard at 
its extremity, you may permit one of the officers of the college 
to stand half-way down the room, and repeat the words after 
yOuy exactly as you give them out. It is essential that there be 
no complaint on the part of the candidates that they could not 
hear or understand ; you can only prevent this by clearness, 
accuracy, and audibility. } 


Let this be called | the extravagance of romantic affection, | or 
rather the height | of pu-i!lanimous | and criminal subserviency, 
we cannot sfrely help acknowledging | that this one marked weak- 
ness | in Charles’ character, | had there been nothing else to object, 
| rendered the return | of cordial harmony | between himself and 
his people | scarce within the bounds | of natural possibility. | In 
the equally balanced condition | of both forces | at this particular 
juncture, | it may seem some compromise | on the great question of 
the militia | was not impracticable, | had the king been | truly 
desirous of accommodation, | for it is only just to remember | that 
the Parliament | had good reason to demand | some security for 
themselves, | when he had | so peremptorily excluded | severai per- 
sons from amnesty. | Both parties were standing out | for more than 
either, | according to their situation as belligerents, | or even, per- 
haps, | according to the principles | of our constitution, | they could 
reasonably claim; | the two Houses having | evidently no direct 
right | to order the military force, | nor the king, | having a clear 
prerogative | to keep on foot an army, | which is not easily distin- 
guishable | from a militia, | without authority from Parliament. 

Hallam. 
Lucha. 


[Candidates are not allowed to answer more than SEVEN questions. 
N.&.—If more than the prescribed number of questions are 
attempted, only that number of answers coming first on the 
paper will be revised. Capital letters, not numbers, must be 
used in the diagrams All generally understood abbreviations 
and symbols for werds may be used, but not symbols of opera- 
tion, such as —, +, X, PQ’, PQ, RS. 3 hours. ] 


1. Define rhombus, circle, angle. and straight line. What is 
meant by fostudate and axiom / Which axiom is not obviously 
true, and how has it been tried to improve it? 


2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, and, 
if the equal sides be produced, the angles on the other side of the 
base shall be equa! 

The line bisecting the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle bisects 
the base. 
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3- Draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight line 
from a given point in the same. 

What is the corollary usually appended to this proposition ? Show 
that there is a serious flaw in the proof. 


4. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal, 
and the diagonal bisects it. 

_AB is a given line, and AC is given in magnitude but not in 
direction. If the parallelogram ABCI) be completed, then D will 
lie on a fixed circle. 

5. The square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the sides. 

If a right-angled triangle have one of the acute angles double the 
other, then the hypotenuse is double the shortest side. 


6. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, then the square 
on the whole line will be equal to the squares on the parts together 
with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 

What is the algebraical formula equivalent to this theorem ? 


7. Divide a given line so that the rectangle contained by the 
whole and one of the parts may be equal to the square on the 
other part. 

Write down the algebraical equation which is solved in this 
problem, 

8. The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one 
another. 

ABCD is a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and AB, DC pro- 
duced meet in © ; show that the triangle AOC is equiangular to the 
triangle BOD. 

9. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum of the sides, and 
the vertical angle. 

Discuss any failivg cases. 


English Tlisto "y, 


[Answer THREE questions only in each section. N.B.—If more 
than SIX questions are attempted, only the s1x answers coming 
first on the paper will be revised. 2 hours. ] 


Section /, 
1. What do you mean by Feudalism? What causes checked its 
development in England ? 
2. Discuss the characters of any ‘wo of the following :—Thomas 
Becket, Warwick the Kiogmaker, Strafford, Charles James Fox. 


3. What events led to the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381? Givea 
brief account of it. 


4. Give short accounts of—The Mortmain Act, The Towns of 
the Staple, The Self-denying Ordinance, The Septennial Act. 


5. What were the immediate causes of the Revolution of 1688 
Mention the chief constitutional changes brought about by it. 


6. What were the grievances that led to the American War of 


Independence? Give a very brief summary of its progress and 
main events. 


Section //. 


7. What were the causes of the growth of parliamentary power 
during the Stuart period ? 


8. Give names and chief work of six men famous in Literature 
who lived during the Stuart period. 

9. Trace the chief steps in the constitutional changes during the 
Stuart period. 

10. Give a brief account of Lord Strafford, Pym, Hampden, 
Cromwell, Clarendon, and the Episode of the Seven Bishops. 


11. What was the general condition of the poorer classes during 
the Stuart period, and what do you know of the development ot 
the military spirit in the period ? 

12. Show, by examples, how the influence of England in foreign 
politics increased during the Commonwealth. 


Arithmetic. 


[Answer question 1, and not more than NINE other questions. The 
solution must be given at such length as to be intelligible to 
the examiner, otherwise the answer will be considered of no 
value. N.B.—If more than TEN questions are attempted, only 
the TEN answers coming first on the paper will be revised. 
The use of algebraical symbols is permitted. 2} hours. ] 


1. Answer three of the following :— 
(a) Define a Mixed Number, an Improper Fraction, Prime 
Number, Factor, Present Worth, and give an example in each 
case. 


(6) In dividing by Short Division by a number made up of 
two factors (¢.g., 35), explain and justify the rule for ascertain- 
ing the true remainder. 

(c) How is it that a fraction may be divided by such a 
quantity that the quotient is greater than the dividend ? 

(2d) Discuss the advantages of the duodenary as compared 
with the decimal system of notation. How many additional 
symbols would be required if the former were adopted ? 


to 


Show the shortest method of calculating mentally 

(i.) The value of (4 + wy) of fifteen times 44d. ; 

(ii.) The yearly income arising from the investment of 4672 
in 3 per cent. stock at 84, after paying an income-tax of rod. 
in the pound; 

(iii.) The square root of 7921 ; 
and give the answer in each case. 

3. Subtract 3°2061 of 9 oz. 13 dwts. from 1°0672 of 2 lbs. 5 oz. 
Troy, and give the answer in grains and decimals of a grain. 


4. A man pays a poor rate which exceeds his income-tax, at 7d. 
in the pound, by £22 10s., and after paying both his net income 
is £486 per annum. Find his gross income. 


- 


5. A person left his property to five persons in the following 
proportions ; }, 4, 4, 4, 4, and the residue to Guy’s and St. Thomas’ 
Hospitals in the ratio of 2:3. Guy’s receives £769 4s. What 
sum did he leave ? 


6. Find the discount on £808 1s. 4d., due 3 years and 9 months 
hence, at 4 per cent. per annum, 
7. Find the square root of 
10 — 9% + 4,5 
8k + 94 — 10¢5 
8. In walking, A covers 3 feet in each step, and B covers 2} feet. 
If both start together, and keep step until A has walked a mile, 
how far behind will B be ? and if they keep abreast, how often will 
they be in step in a mile ? 
9. A runs 100 yards in 10 seconds, and beats B by 10 yards. If 


B had a start of 2 seconds, what would be the exact result of the 
race ? 


10. Aman holds £5,000 stock in the 2} per cents. at 112}, 
and £4,000 stock in the 2} per cents. at 1063. He sells out and 
invests the proceeds in a debenture 3 per cent. stock at 98%. What 
is the alteration in his income, allowing 4 per cent. brokerage for 
each transaction of buying and selling ? 

11. A is indebted to B in the sum of £1,050, and to C in the 
sum of £1,175; in how many years will the debts be equal, B's 
debts increasing at 5 per cent., and C’s at 4 per cent. per anuum, 
simple interest ? 

12. A rectangular tank, measuring internally 3 feet in width by 
6 feet in length, receives all tlie rain that falls on a roof whose 
area is 7,200 square feet, and it was estimated that in one day a 
pint of water fell on each square foot of roof. If the tank was 
empty to begin with, what was the depth of water in it at the end 
of the day, it a pint of water fills 12 cubic inches ? 


13. A person started at half-past two and walked to a village, arriv- 
ing there when the church clock indicated a quarter-past three. 
After staying 25 minutes, he drove back by a road one-fourth as 
long again, at a rate twice as fast as he had walked, and reached 
home by four o’clock. How far wrong was the church clock ? 


Algebra and Mensuration., 

[Candidates are not permitted to answer more than EIGHT ques- 
tions in Algebra, and ONE in Mensuration. ‘The solution must 
be given at such length as to be intelligible to the examiner, 
otherwise the answer will be considered of no value. N.B 
If more than the prescribed number of questions are attempted, 
only that number of answers coming first on the paper will be 
revised’ 3 hours. | 

Algebra. 

1. Prove that if three times the product of any three quantities is 
subtracted from the sum of their cubes, then the remainder contains 
the sum of the quartities as a factor. 

Show also that .” — a” is always exactly divisible by « a 

2. Resolve into their simplest factors 

(1) x2(x vy)? — (x? — y?)?, 
(2) a4 — (pt + 2)a7y? + 4 
(3) (§@ — 26)? — 7(§a — 26) (a — 6) + 1o(a — 4)’ 


2, Prove that any common factor of A and / is also a factor of 
A + MAB. What use is made of this result in the process of finding 
the H.C.F. of two quantities ? 

Find the H.C. F. of «3+ 227+ 4x + 8, and 24°+ gi + 12" +4 





| 
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4. Simplify 


+ I)(4+2) 
I 


(x+1) (x+3) 





(a I)x(x+1) (a 
solve the equations 


(1) VA 


try 4) 
+ Sty = 21)° 
6. Find the square root of 
4x' » 9 . 4 y! 
4 ; 2y2_ Srp 4 r2y3 4 4 
3 


’ 


and find whether ‘, or 1°41, or 1°42 approximates more nearly to 
5 


7. A ratio of greater inequality is diminished by adding the same 
quantity to both terms 

A certain quantity is added to each term of the ratio 5: 9, and 
the same quantity is also subtracted from each term, and the result 
in the first double the result in the second. Find the 
quantity 


case is 


8. Find the wth term and the sumecf w# terms of an A.P., of 


which the first named and common difference are given. 
If the pth term sum of the gth and (/— ¢)th terms, prove that 


n(n + 1) 


the sum of # terms x first term. 
> 


are four algebraical quantities said to be in proportion ? 


When 


la + mb a 


prove that 


mit ‘ 
a:a-+ 4, prove that 


a® + ab + &:: 27: a? 


wishes to drive toacertain town. There are two roads 
0, one of which is two miles longer than the other. 
Ile can 10 miles an hour along the longer road, but at 
8 miles an hour only on the shorter.. By choosing the longer road 
find the lengths of the roads. 


10. A 
by which he ca 
crive at 


he saves three minute 


11. If 5 be added to a certain integer, the result is the square of 
anumber. If 24 be taken from the former integer, the result is 
l than before. Find all the numbers. 


juare O| a Dumber one ies 


he « 
the ] 


Vensuration 

1. An engine, with a driving wheel 8 feet high, is running on a 
curve of So chain radius ; how many turns will the outer 
wheel take in traversing a quadrant ? 

low many will the inner wheel 
the rail 


extreme 


fect less travel if the width of 


is 7 fect ? 

from a corner of a rectangular field to walk to the 
ner and back along the diagonal, whilst B walks at the 
same rate close to the hedge. When A has returned, B has, after 
opposite corner, just returned to the corner which he 
passed first bind the ratio of the sides of the field to each other 
and to the diag ul 


2, A 
opposite cor 


‘ 
tarts 


reaching th 


3. From the following entries draw a plan of the field, supposed 
flat, and with strarht hedges, and find its area (all entries made in 


} 
pains) 


P 25 right 


kK 20 right 


English. 
[Answer Question 1 and FIVE other questions, of which two at 
least must be from those on Addison’s ‘Sir Roger de Coverley.’ 
If more than siX questions are attempted, only the s1x answers 
coming first on the paper will be revised. 3 hours. ] 


1. Analyse the following passage and parse the words itali- 
cised = 
‘7 could wish our Royal Society would compile a body of 
natural history, the des¢ that could be gathered together from 
books and observations. If the several writers among them 
took each his particular sfecées and gave us a distinct account 
of its original, birth and education ; its policies, hostilities and 
alliances, with the frame and texture of its inward and outward 
parts, and particularly ‘hose that distinguish it from other 
animals, with their peculiar aptitudes for the state of being in 
which providence has placed them, it would be one of the best 
services their studies cou/d do mankind, and not a little redound 
to the glory of the all-wise Contriver.’ 


2. Write a short account of what you conceive to be Tennyson’s 
purpose in the Idylls. 


3. Write, in plain prose, the meaning of one of the following 

extracts, adding a brief explanation of the allusions :— 
(a) ‘So the Shadow wail’d. 

Then I, Earth-Goddess, cursed the Gods of Heaven. 
I would not mingle with their feasts ; to me 
Their nectar smacked of hemlock on the lips, 
Their rich ambrosia tasted aconite. 
The man, that only lives and loves an hour, 
Seem’d nobler than their hard eternities. 
My quick tears kill’d the flower, my ravings hushed 
The bird, and lost in utter grief I fail’d 
To send my life thro’ olive-yard and vine 
And golden grain, my gift to helpless man. 
Rain-rotten died the wheat, the barley spears 
Were hollow-husk’d, the leaf fell, and the sun, 
Pale at my grief, drew down before his time 
Sickening, and tna kept her winter snow.’ 


° : My own (none, 
Beautiful-browed (none, my own soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind ingrav’n 
‘* For the most fair,” would seem to award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows.’ 


‘ This was cast upon the board, 
When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged the halls of Peleus ; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twere due : 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 
Delivering, that to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire, Heré comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodité, claiming each 
This meed the fairest.’ 


4. What is the meaning of ‘Ode,’ ‘ Lyric,’ ‘Idyll’? Illustrate 
from ‘Tennyson’s poems, and mention, if you can, examples of each 
from other poets. 


5. State why, in your opinion, Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ and 
his ‘ Idylls’ have (or have not) a just claim to a high place in the 
literature of the world. 


6. Explain the allusions in the following passages, and say, where 
you can, from what poems they are taken :— 
(a) ‘In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.’ 
* The minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy.’ 
(c) ‘ Paris once her playmate on the hills.’ 
(d) * By the red race of fiery Phlegethon.’ 
(ec) ‘Three angels bear the holy Grail.’ 
(/) ‘The Nilus would have risen before his time.’ 


(2) 


7. Explain the epithets in the following passages quoted from 
selections from Tennyson, and discuss their suitability :-— 
(a) *‘ Hung in the golden galaxy.’ 
(4) ‘ Or pight-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass.’ 
(c) *To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars.’ 
(¢d) * The stone, the wheel, the dimly-glimmering lawns.’ 
(e) *‘ Across the whirlwind’s heart of peace.’ 
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8. What do you know of Addison’s contributions to literature 
other than the ‘ Spectator,’ and his relations with cther writers of his 
time ? . 


9. Write a short essay on the character of Sir Roger as exempli- 
fied in the ‘ Spectator.’ 


10. What has Addison to say upon the mischiefs of party 
spirit ? 
11. Explain the following :— 
(a) He was the last man that 
Won a prize in the tilt-yard. 
(4) The Sphynx. 
(c) Medicina Gymnastica. 
(2) Moll is said often to accompany her in the same shape. 
(e) Those who have been polished in France. 
(/) A prick-eared cur. 
(g) The Seven Wonders. 


Composition. 
[No Candidate may omit the exercise in composition. 1 hour. | 


Write in plain prose a short essay on ove of the following subjects : 
(2) *‘ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.’ 
(Cowper. ) 
(4) ‘Honest labour bears a lovely face.’—(Dekker.) 
(c) ‘ The pleasures of botanising.’ 


SECOND YEAR. 
Penmanship. 
Dictation. 
Geography. 
History. 
Arithmetic. 


Same as First Year. 


Music. 


[Candidates may answer the questions in either Staff Notation or 
Tonic Sol-fa, but zo¢ doth. You are not permitted to answer 
more than TEN questions. If more than TEN questions are 
answered, only the TEN answers coming first on the paper will 
be revised. 14 hours. | 


Tonic SoL-FA NOTATION, 

1. The tones m d ¢, r are the major key relations corresponding 
to d/, se, ¢, of the minor mode. What tones of the major corre- 
spond to the following passage in the minor mode ? 

Minor— 


nintrdse1l fminr t 1 
Major— 
2. State the names of the following intervals :— 
(a) fak to de‘; (6) re to doh'; and (c) de to fah. 
3. Give one example of each of the intervals named by selecting 
notes from the following passage :— 
se, 1 t+ drm f se l 
(a) Augmented 5th; (4) Diminished 7th; (c) Diminished 
4th ; and (¢) Augmented 2nd. 


4. Write the names of the following chromatic notes :— 
(a) dah flat ; (0) me. flat; (c) ¢e flat; (¢) dah sharp ; (ec) sok 
sharp ; and (/) ray sharp. 


, 


5. Re-write the following passages, making a change of key by 
a bridge note at (a). Keturn to the original key by a bridge note 


at (4): 
Key C, 
(a) (4) 
mdfomfelsfedausfro»ad 
Key C. 


(a) (2) 
qdnsfntaldtaaslnfsdil1td 
6. Write in figures over the following the duration value in pulses 
or fractions of a pulse (as i, 4, }, etc.) of each note and rest :— 


n s-f sn-w | s.d 7m : £ | 





|f s-  38,fr |m > — ts. | 


7. Write the following values in four-pulse measure. The figures 
show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. Begin on a strong 


pulse :— 
2019724 $8 64134372238 8 3383431 
slmfsrertdfmilsfomf restnrdrnad 


8. Re-write the following in six-pulse measure, preserving the 
accent and relative duration : 


in :8.-f | lm a i 
O lem :8 | rem d : oo | 








g. Fill up four four-pulse measures, introducing syncopation once 
in each measure. Use no notes shorter than a half-pulse. 


10. Write a monotone time exercise of four four-pulse measures 
in length suitable for study in the upper standards. Do not attempt 
to write a tune, but use ‘d@’ throughout. Make no two measures 
alike and do not introduce difficulties. 


11. In what key should the following passage be set for an 

average treble in the upper standards ? 
s lh mr st! 1 om rl ls 

State whether or not the 8ve marks must be altered to fit the key 
chosen. 

12. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms, ete. : 

(a) Adagio; (4) Crescendo; (c) Dolce; (d¢) Sostenuto ; 
(e) Maestoso ; and (/) M. too. 


English. 


[Candidates must not answer more than sIX questions. N.B.—lIf 
more than SIX questions are attempted, only the number of 
answers coming first on the paper will be revised. ] 

1. Analyse the following lines and parse fully the words 
italicised : 
‘When I came hither /o ¢vansfort the tidings, 
Which | have heavily dorne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witnessed the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant’s power a/oo/, 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would creaie soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 


2. Illustrate from the play of ‘Macbeth’ the manner in which 
Shakespeare treated his authorities in composing his dramas. 


3. Comment upon the language of the following lines : 
(a) ‘Which was to my belief witnessed the rather.’ 
(4) * For that I saw the tyrant’s power afoot.’ 
(c) * The dead man’s knell is there scarce asked for who.’ 
(2) ‘How now, Hecate! you look angerly.’ 
(e) * Ourself will mingle with society.’ 
(/) ‘Cousins, a word, I pray ‘you.’ 
(g) * Nothing in his life hecame him like the leaving it.’ 
(2) * Put we on industrious soldiership. ’ 


4. Explain :— 

(i) * Whence camest thou, worthy thane ? 

From Fife, great king ; 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold.’ 

(ii) ‘They met me in the day of success : and I have learned 
by the perfectest report they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When | burned in desire to question them further, 
they made themselves air, into which they vanished.’ 

(iii) ‘ A heavy summovs lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep.’ 
(iv) *To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself.’ 
(v) * To be thus is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus.’ 

(vi) * Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

For guodness dare not check thee: wear thou thy 
wrongs ; 
The title is affeer’d,’ 


5. Analyse the character of Lady Macbeth. 


6. Discuss Shakespeare’s use of the supernatural in *‘ Macbeth,’ 
and say briefly how he introduces the same into any other of his 
plays. 

7. Trace in outline the development of Macbeth’s character, 07 
say what you know of the source of the plot of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ 


8. Write in plain prose the meaning of ove of the following 
passages, adding a brief explanation of the allusions : 
(a) ‘And King Leodogran 
Groan’d for the Koman legions here again, 
And Cvesar’s eagle: then his brother king, 
Urien, assail’d him : last a heathen horde, 


ere sme 
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Keddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood, 
And on the spike that split the mother’s heart 
Spitting the child, brake on him, till, amazed, 
Ile knew not whither he should turn for aid.’ 

(nd uttering this the king 
Made at the man : then Modred smote his liege 
Hard on that helm which many a heathen sword 
Had beaten thin ; while Arthur at one blow, 
Striking the last stroke with Excalibur, 
Slew him, and all but slain himself, he fell.’ 


9. Compare *‘ The Coming’ and ‘ The Passing of Arthur’ with ‘The 
Vilgrim’s Progress,’ and point out why the iatter is the greater 
work, 


10. Compare Portia and Jessica, and discuss Hazlitt’s dictum : 
‘In proportion as Shylock has ceased to be a popular bug- 
bear, he becomes a half-favourite with the philosophical part 
of the audience, who are disposed to think Jewish revenge is at 
least as good as Christian injuries.’ 


Vanagement. 


< ; 
WAOOI 


[Candidates must not answer more than SEVEN questions in all. 
N.B If more than SEVEN questions are attempted, only the 
SEVEN answers coming first on the paper will be revised. ()ues- 
tion 1, on Registration, must be answered by all Candidates. } 


1. For what different sections of scholars must separate registers 
of attendance be provided ? 

\ school has been open 432 times in a year. There have been 
10,668 attendances made by boys over 7 and under 15 years of age, 
$8,135 by girls of similar ages, 518 by boys over 15, and 612 by girls 
over 15 ; 7,381 were made by boys over 3 and under 7, and 3,610 
by girls of the same ages. From these data make out the prope 
return for Form IX. 

The cancelling of an absence mark is forbidden. How may the 
mistake of marking a child absent who is present be avoided ? 

What entries must be made at the foot of the attendance columns 
of the class registers, and when should they be made ? 


2. Draw up a syllabus of work for the first three months of the 
school year, for the guidance of a young teacher, (a) for the class 
ubjects in Standard III., eo (4) for the work of Class 2 in an infant 
school. 


3}. How, and when, would you test and record the results of the 
work done by a class conducted by a junior teacher ? 


4. What is Logic? What are the chief uses of its study? Why 
should teachers especially make a study of it ? 

5. Explain the logical words, Term, Proposition, and Syllogism, 
and give the psychological words for the corresponding mental act 
of each. 


6. What bas Fitch to say on the limits and departments of school 
work and instruction ? 

7. Give a summary of litch’s argument on the relation of Heads 
and assistants. 


8. What do you unders'and by the ‘limits of use’ of school 
libraries and museums ? 
©. llow should 


account ? 


‘restlessness’ in children be turned to good 


10. What conditions would you advise managers to lay down in 
selecting pupil teachers ? 

11. What are the purposes of ‘ ’unishment,’ and what principles 
should regulate its administration? Discuss Spencer’s ‘ Discipline 
of Consequences. ’ 


12. Make out notes of lessons on one of the following subjects : 
(a) Length, breadth, and thickness (For infants).. (6) Clouds 
and rain (#eori/ants), (c) Thethermometer. (d@) Pressure of the 
atmosphere, 

Liuclid. 


{Not more than SEVEN questions may be answered. N.B.— 
Capital letters, not numbers, wust be used in writing out the pro- 
positions. All generally understood abbreviations and symbols for 
may be used, but no symbols of eferation, suchas —, +, 
x, PCO®, PO, KS. If more than the prescribed number of ques- 
tions are attempted, only that number of answers coming first on 
the paper will be revised. | 


word 


1. Prove that two triangles are equal in every respect, which have 
the three sides of the one equal to the three sides of the other, each 
to eae h 

ABCD is a quadrilateral, having the sides AB, CD equal, and 
the diagonals AC, BD also equal, Show that the angles BAD, 
CDA, are equal, and likewise the angles ABC, DCB. 


TEACHER. 


2. The opposite sides and angles ot a parallelogram are equal to 
one another, and the diameter bisects it. 

AB is a fixed line, and AC is given in magnitude but not in 
direction. If the parallelogram ABCD be completed, prove that D 
lies on a fixed circle. 


3. Triangles on equal bases and between the same parallels are 
equal 

Bisect a triangle by a line through a given point, which is in one 
of the sides, 

In every triangle the square on the side subtending an acute 
angle is less than the squares on the sides containing that angle by 
twice the rectangle contained by either of these sides, and the 
straight line intercepted between the perpendicular let fall on it 
from the opposite angle and the acute angle. 

In any triangle the sum of the squares on the sides is equal to 
twice the square on half the base, together with twice the square on 
the line drawn from the vertex to the middle point of the base. 


5. Equal chords of a circle are equally distant from the centre. 
Through a given point in a circle draw the shortest possible chord. 


6. The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are 
together equal to two right angles. 

A parallelogram is inscribed.in a circle. 
rectangle. ‘ 


Prove that it must be a 


7. Inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle. 
Show how the regular quindecagon may then be inscribed. 


8. Prove that the perpendiculars at the middle points of the sides 
of any triangle will all pass through a point. 

Hence, or otherwise, show that perpendiculars to the sides from 
the vertices will all pass through a point. 


9. In any quadrilateral the squares on the sides exceed the squares 
on the diagonals by the square on twice the line joining the middle 
points of the diagonals. 


Algebra and Mensuration, 


[Candidates are not permitted to answer more than SEVEN ques- 
tionsin Algebra, and ONE in Mensuration. The so/u¢ion must be 
given at such length as to be intelligible to the Examiner, other- 
wise the answer will be considered of no value. N.B.—Ifmore 
than the prescribed number of questions are attempted, only that 
number of answers coming first on the paper will be revised. ] 

Algebra. 

1. If /(x) be an expression involving rational and integral powers 
of x that vanishes when ~ is substituied for a, prove that «—aisa 
factor of /(x). 

Hence, or otherwise, prove that x + y, v +2, 2+ x, are factors 
of 

x3 y + 2) + p(s + x) + Aw +) + 2(ay + yz + 2x)’. 

2. Write down the sum and products of the roots of the equation 

ax? +dx+ce=0. 

Form the equation of which the roots are the sum of the squares 
of the roots of this equation, and the product of the roots. 


3. Solve the equations 


(1) x—db 4* + 2a = 


x—ab 4(a — ¢) 


(2) 6 x fa ie 
x+2 x 
(3) y(e + 5) = 2x(7" —) 
4. Give the algebraical definition of proportion, and also 
Euclid’s ; and state what kind of quantities are included in the 


latter to which the former does not apply. 
Ifa: 6:: ¢ : d prove that 
(ab + c)? : (6? + ad) ee ér/a* + rd /FP + @, 
a@—dbesi vy: & @e3i:2:¢ —ab, then 
dx + ey +az=0. 

5. The value of a coin « square of its diameter directly, while 
its thickness is constant ; it also « the thickness directly, while its 
diameter remains the same. ‘Two coins have their diameters in the 
ratio of 5 : 4, and the value of the larger is double that of the 
smaller ; find the ratio of their thicknesses. 

Prove the theorem on which the solution of this question depends. 


and if x: 


6. Find two quantities x, y, such that a, x, y, and x, y, 4, are 
in H.P. 

Ifd+c¢,¢ +a, a+4, are in H.P., prove that @*, 3°, c*, are in 
A.P. } 


Show whether the converse is true or not. 
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7. How many different arrangements can be made of » things, 
of which £ are alike ? 

A signalman has a red and a green flag ; with each he can make 
six signals by holding it in three distinct positions, first in the right 
hand, then in the left ; how many different signals can be made by 
using the flags, first singly, and then one in each hand ? 


8. What is the coefficient of 2” in the expansion of 
(1 + ax) (1 + dx) (1 + cx)... to # factors? 
Write down the form of this coefficient when a = 4 = ¢ = ete. = 1, 
and also when 4 = ¢c = etc. = 1, but a retains its value. 


Find the middle term of (: Ss )" in its simplest form. 
2y 


9. Define the logarithm of a number to a given base, and prove 
that the logarithm of the product of two numbers = the sum of the 
logarithms of the two numbers, and that the logarithms of the th 
power of a number = » times the logarithm of the number. 


If logy) 2 =*30103, logy) 3 = "47712. 
Find log,) 13, and logy) V1. 
Why are results obtained by logarithms not strictly accurate ? 
10. Find the amount of a sum of money in » years at 100 7 per 
cent. compound interest. 
Prove by the use of the binomial theorem, that a sum of money at 


5 per cent. compound interest will amount to more than 2} times 
its original value in 20 years. 


Mensuration. 


1. A saucepan in the form of a cylinder, of which the height is 
equal to the diameter of the base, is fitted with a curved cover, made 
by cutting off a slice from the top of a hollow sphere of thickness 
equal to £th of the radius of the sphere. Find the ratio of the 
capacities of the cover and the saucepan respectively. 


_ 2. Suppose a solid has two parallel rectangular ends and sloping 
sides. If a, 6, a+ 2c, 6+ 2d be the length and breadth of the two 
rectangular ends, and / the height of the solid, what is its volume ? 

A stone pier of a railway viaduct has a rectangular base 20 feet 
by 12 feet, the top is 14 feet by 6, the height 40 feet ; find its cubical 
content. 

THE FIRST YEAR WOMEN’S PAPERS. 
Geometry. 

[Candidates are not allowed to answer more than SEVEN questions, 
N.B.—If more than the prescribed number of questions are 
attempted, only that number of answers coming first on the paper 
will be revised. Capital letters, not numbers, must be used in the 
diagrams. All generally understood abbreviations and symbols 
for words may be used, but not symbols of oferation, such as 
—, +, X, PQ?, PQ, RS.] 

I. Define point, line, circle, rectangie, equilateral triangle, and 
parallelogram. What is meant by fostu/ate and axiom? Give 
examples. 

2. Krom the greater of two given lines cut off a part equal to the 
less. 

3. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and also the included angles equal, then 
these triangles are equal in every respect. 

4. Draw a perpendicular to a straight line from a given point 
without it. 

Prove that if the vertex of an isosceles triangle be joined to the 
middle point of the base, the triangle will be divided into two equal 
right-angled triangles, 


5. If two straight lines cut one another, then the vertical angles 
are equal. 

How many equilateral triangles can meet at a point A so as to 
occupy the entire space around A ? 


6. The exterior angle of a triangle is greater than either of the 
interior and opposite angles. 

Not more than two equal straight lines can be drawn from a 
given point to a given straight line. 

7. Make a triangle whose sides shall be equal to three given 
straight lines, any two of which are together greater than the third. 

Construct a triangle, given the base, an angle at the base, and the 
sum of the sides. 


8. If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two angles 
of the other, each to each, and also the sides adjacent to the given 
angles equal to each other, then the triangles are equal in all 
respects. 

The perpendiculars let fall on two straight lines from any point 
in a straight line bisecting the angle between them, are equal to one 
another, 


9. Find a point in a given straight line that shall be equally dis- 
tant from two given points. 


Domestic Economy. 
[Candidates are not allowed to answer more than ONE question in 
each section. If you answer more than ONK question in each 
section, only the FIRST answer in each will be revised. | 


Section J. 


1. What are the chief objections that may be urged against a 
diet composed solely of vegetable foods ? ; 

2. State the composition of water, and the percentage of it con- 
tained respectively in mh, white fish, bread, potatoes, and lettuce. 


3. How is fat digested? 
Section 11, 
4. Why do young children require more clothing than adults ? 


5. How does dress help to regulate the temperature of the human’ 


body ? 
Section 111. 


6. Compare flannel with flannelette, as regards cost, durability, 
application, and general utility. 

7. To what risks are dresses, furs, and boots liable, when stowed 
away for future use, and how may these be best avoided ? 

8. How would you iron a shirt ? 


Section LV, 
9. What are the deleterious products of the combustion of coal 
gas, and how may their evil eflects be, at least partially, obviated ? 
10. Contrast the essentials of good ventilation in the case of large 
rooms with those of small rooms. 
11. By what process is inspiration of air into the lungs effected ? 


Section V. 
12. How may walls above ground be kept free from the injuries 
caused by damp ” 
13. Give an estimate (with details) of the cost of providing a 
working man’s kitchen with suitable furniture. 
Section V1, 
14. Write notes of a lesson for elder girls on ‘The Utilisation of 
Worn Garments. ’ 
15. How may the following kinds of stains he best removed from 
clothing or household linen : grease, paint, rust, wine, and ink ? 


Needlework Tests. 
DIRECTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 

Cut out in paper and make up (by tacking) one leg of a child’s 
pair of drawers (4-6 years of age) ; and show on calico how the 
side opening of the drawers is made, and how it can be strength- 
ened with a tape or a gusset. 

Marks will be given for industry and finish. 


Arithmetic, 


[The so/uéion must be given at such length as to be intelligible to 
the examiner, otherwise the answer will be considered of no 
value. Answer ()uestion 1, and not more than EIGHT other 
questions. If more than NINE questions are attempted, only 
the NINE answers coming first on the paper will be revised. | 


1. Answer ¢/ree of the following :— 

(a) Define a Fraction, a Decimal Fraction, a Common Measure, 
a Multiple, Discount, Present Worth, and give an example of 
each. 

(4) In dividing a number by 20 we usually cut off the last figure 
of the dividend, and divide by 2 ; explain and justify this process. 

(c) Explain clearly how you would give to children a first idea of 
ratio. 

(d@) What practical difficulties impede the adoption of the Decimal 
System of weights and measures in England ? 


2. Show the shortest methods of calculating mentally 

(a) The total wages of 150 men at 1s. 4d. an hour, if they work 
8 hours a day for 18 days, 

(6) The interest on £ 360 for 146 days at 1} per cent. per annum, 

(c) The cost of the carpet, 27 inches wide, required to cover the 
floor of a rectangular room, 5 yards long and 6 yards wide, at 18, 8d, 
a linear yard. 


3. Reduce 3,256,794 drams to tons, cwts., quarters, etc. 


4. In the reprint of a book, consisting of S10 pages, 50 lines are 
contained in a page instead of 40, and 72 letters in a line instead of 
60 ; of how many pages will the new edition consist ? 
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5. Find by Practice the cost of 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 23 lbs., at £4 15s. 8d. 
per cwt, 


6. Reduce 7, of £2 10s. to the fraction of 3} guineas, and find 
the value of 68125 of L3- 


~ 


Find the yearly income arising from the investment of £4,788 
in the 2} per cents. at 105. Neglect brokerage. 


8. Find the square root of £ 36,372,961. 


9. If oranges can be bought at the rate of 18 for a shilling, how 
many should be sold for £1 6s., so as to gain 30 per cent.? 


10. What is the price of 4 per cent. stock. if an investment in it 
is as profitable as one in 34 per cent. stock at 98? Find the loss 
of income when £5,200 of the above 4 per cent. stock is sold at the 
ascertained price and the money re-invested in 2} per cent. stock 
at 96. Neglect brokerage. 


11. A cistern is filled by two pipes A and B, and emptied by a 
pipe C. A can fill it in 20 minutes, and B in 30 minutes, while C 
can empty it in 48 minutes. If all three pipes are opened together, 
in what time will the cistern be half full ? 


12. Two men undertake to do a piece of work for 14 guineas. 
One could do it alone in 7 days, the other in 8 days. With the 


help of a third man they do it in 3 days. How much ought this 
man to receive ? 


13. If Arunsa mile in 7°5 minutes, and B runs at the rate of 
7°5 miles an hour, how far behind will the loser be in a race which 
the faster wins in 6 minutes? 


THE SECOND YEAR WOMEN’S PAPERS. 
Geometry. 


[Candidates are not allowed to answer more than SEVEN questions. 
N.B.—If more than the prescribed number of questions are 
attempted, only that number of answers coming first on the 
paper will be revised. Capital letters, not numbers, must be 
used in the diagrams. All generally understood abbreviations 
and symbols for words may be used, but not symbols of epera- 


t » +, X, PQ%, PQ, RS.) 


lion, 

1. Define point, plane, circle, and acute-angled triangle. What 
is meant by festu/ate and axiom ? Which axiom is not obviously 
true, and how has it been sought to amend it ? 


such as 


2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, and 
if the equal sides be produced, the angles on the other side of the 
base shall be equal. 

he line bisecting the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle is at 
right angles to the base 


3. Bisect a given angle. 
In the usual figure to Prop. 5, the lines on the other side of the 
base intersect in H, and A is the vertex of the triangle. Prove that 
AH will bisect the angle BAC 


4. Construct a triangle whose sides shall be equal to given straight 
lines, any two of which are greater than the third. 

Which part of the proof does this condition affect ? 

Construct a triangle, given the base, on 


of the angles at the 
base, and the sum of the other sides. 


5. Ifa straight line falling on two other straight lines make the 
alternate angles equal to one another, the two straight lines shall be 
parallel to one another, 

Show that the bisector of the exterior angle at the vertex of an 
isosceles triangle will be parallel to the base. 


6. The exterior angle of a triangle is equal to the two interior and 
opposite angles ; and the sum of the interior angle of a triangle is 
always two right angles. 

lrisect a given &nite straight line. 

7. Parallelograms on equal bases and between the same parallels 
are equal 

ABCD has BC parallel to AD. Show that its area is the same 
as that of the parallelogram formed by drawing a parallel to AB 
through the middle port of YC to meet BC and AD produced if 
necessary. 


8. If the square described on one side of a triangle be equal to 
the sum of the squares on the other sides, then the triangle is right- 
angled 

BAC is an isosceles triangle right-angled at A 
to D so that BD is double BA 
right-angled triangle 


BA is prodaced 
Prove that BDC is also an isosceles 


9. ABC is a triangle having C for a right angle. ALB is bisected 
l) Prove that CD is equal to half the hypotenuse, 
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Domestic Economy. 


[Candidates are not allowed to answer more than ONE question in 
each section. If you answer more than ONE question in each 
section, only the first answer in each will be revised. ] 

Section J. 
1. Show the advantages and the risks involved in the purchase of 
tinned meats. 
2. How may eggs be preserved for winter use ? 
3. What are the effects, beneficial or injurious, of alcohol upon 


the human body, when it is taken in moderate amount along with 
food ? 


_ Section I, 
4- How would you stew a steak ? 
5. Give some simple recipes for utilising old dry cheese in 
cookery. 
6. What are the essential conditions of good bread-baking ? 


Section 171. 
7. Name some errors commonly experienced in arranging the 
diet of asick person. , 
8. Write short notes on the preparation of whey, peptonised milk, 
and chicken broth. 
Section IV. 
9. Make out a weekly plan for the special work of a ‘general’ 
servant in a small household, apart from her ordinary dai/y duties. 
10. What are the drtails of the process of blackleading a grate? 
If you found that you i ad stained the carpet with your blacklead, or 
smeared the white marble of the mantelpiece, how would you pro- 
ceed to remove these marks ? 
11. Describe the best method of cleaning your choicest table 
knives, so that the blades may be kept sharp and bright, and no 
injury done to the metal, or the ivory handles. 


Section V. 

12. State the precautions necessary in dealing with the washing 
of a sick person’s apparel or bed-linen. 

13. How can window glass be best cleaned? Show the dangers 
attendant on window cleaning, and the means of minimising them. 

14. Say how you would wash dinner plates and dishes rapidly and 
thoroughly, securing also the maximum of freedom from breakage 
and ‘ chipping.’ 

V7. 

15. Give a detailed statement of the approximate cost of carpets 
and floorcloth needed in the furnishing of a small house (with a sit- 
ting room, kitchen, three bedrooms, and staircase). Take care to 
choose the most suitable kind of material in each case. 

16. How, and to what cxtent, may small investments be effected 
in Consols through the agency of the Post Office ? 


Section 


Needlework Tests. 


DIRECTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 


Cut out in paper and make up by tacking the upper half of a 
woman’s night-dress (4 size). Make and set in one sleeve ; and 
show, on the accompanying piece of calico, two inches of each 
stitch required in making a night-dress. 

Marks will be given for industry and finish. 


Arithmetic aud Elementary Algebra. 


{Answer Question 1 and EIGHT other questions, including amongst 
taem some of the questions on Algebra, if you can do so. The 
solutions must be given at such length as to be intelligible to 
the Examiner, otherwise the answer will be considered of no 
value. If more than NINE questions are attempted, only the 
NINE answers coming first on the paper will be revised. ] 


Answer /hree of the following : 

(a) Define Interest, Simple Interest, Compound Interest, 
Present Worth, a Common Measure, an Aliquot Part. 

(6) How would you give to children who understand Ratio a 
first idea of Proportion ? 

(c) Give a short sketch of a first lesson in Decimals. 

(@7) Show, by a diagram, that 

4—t+t=7- 

2. In a bag of 2,760 coins there is an equal number of sove- 
reigns, half-sovereigns, crowas, half-crowns, florins, shillings, Six- 
pences, and threepenny-pieces. Find the total value of the coins. 

3. Simplify 


and express the answer as a decimal. 
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4- How often must I run round a square field of 10 acres to run 
a mile ? 

5. If 40 men can mow a field of 19 acres in 84 days of 10 hours 
each, how many acres can 17 men mow in 50 days of 8 hours 
each ? 

6. If oranges can be bought at the rate of 20 for a shilling, how 
many should be sold for £1 8s. so as to gain 40 per cent.? 

7. If a watch, which is 10 minutes too fast at noon on Monday, 
gains 3 minutes and 12 seconds every 24 hours, what will be the 
time by it at a quarter past ten on the following Saturday morn- 
ing ? 

8. If 48 lbs. of tea are worth 55 gals. of ale, and 63 gals. of ale, 
24 bottles of wine, and 11 bottles of wine 9 pairs of gloves, how 
many pounds of tea must be given for 20 pairs of gloves ? 

9. How many pounds of tea, at 1s. 6d. a pound, should be added 
to 25 pounds, at 2s. 6d. a pound, so that by selling the mixture at 
2s. 1d. a pound, a gain of 25 per cent. may be made? 

10. I hold £6,000 2$ per cent. stock at 112}, and decide to 
transfer it to the 24 per cents. What must the price of the latter 
stock be so that my income may be increased by £3 158.2? Neglect 
brokerage. 

11. A person in his will directed that } of his property should be 
given to A, } to B, 4 to C, and } to D; show that these direc- 
tions cannot be carried out; and if his property amounted to 
£536 18s. 1$d., show how it should be divided so that the shares 
may have to one another the ratio he intended. 

12. Prove that the product of two negative terms may be regarded 
as positive. 

13. Simplify (2? + xy + y?)? — (x? — xv + 9°)2. 

v— xy +7" 7+ xy + 7? 
r—y x+y 


+ P wf 
14. From take , and express the result 


in its simplest form, 


15. What are the factors of 
(1) (54 + 4a)? — (4x + 5a)*. 
(2) x 


— , 
(3) +*— 18x + 77. 


16. Solve the equations— 
+46 4548, +1 


9 / 


(2) ax — 6b = bx —a. 


(1) e+r=% 


17. What must be the value of x in order that «* — 5.x + 6x* — 16 
may be divisible by x* + « + 8 without a :emainder ? 


Algebra. 

[Answer NINE questions. The solution must be given at such 
length as to be intelligible to the Examiner, otherwise the 
answer will be considered of no value. If more than NINE 
questions are attempted, only the NINE answers coming first 
on the paper will be revised. | 

1. Define co-efficient, expression, like terms, factor, equation, 
identical expression, with examples. 
Find the value of 
a+ J/a*?+? 
a — 26(a* — bay’ 
when a = — 4, 6 = — 3. 


2. Multiply 


a b a b 
1+ -+-—bylI +, 

> > > > 

- me] = ~) 


and divide 
mpx* + (mg — np)x* (mr + ng)x + ur by mx —n. 
3. Resolve into factors :— 
6x? — x — 12; (3x°— 8y*)? —ov'; 1 + ax — (0? + ad)x? ; 
and simplify 
a(x + 3) + (A — 3) —(*—A) (4-2 + 3). 
4. Show that the Least Common Multiple of two expressions is 
their product divided by their Highest Common Factor. 
Find the Highest Common Factor of 
8a*— 10a? + 7a — 2 and 6a* — 11a* + 8a —2. 
28227 —4Ix +15 


. to lowest terms, 
gi — 7x* + 7x —3 


5. Reduce 


and simplify 


6. Solve the equations — 
5x +1 ox+I jr — I I x 
(1) > — Fo +2 + = 0, 
6 8 5 3 

{ lox — gy = 22. 
{134 + 20y = 1043. 

7. Two persons start together from the same end of a promenade 
? mile long, one walking 24, the other 3 miles an hour. When 
the faster gets to the end he walks back. Where will he meet 
the other ? 


(2) 


8. How many minutes does it want to four o'clock, if three- 
quarters of an hour ago it was twice as many minutes past two ? 

9. A courier travelled 240 miles in four days, diminishing his 
rate of travelling each day alike. If he travelled 136 miles in 
the first two days, find the number he travelled on the last day. 


10, Show that if # is greater than 7, a” —- a" = a" —", 
Vind the square root of 


3624 — 36x35 + 1747 — 4x + *. 


11. Define ratio and /roportion, and show that a ratio which 
is less than unity is increased by adding the same quantity to 
each of its terms. 

If 24 —3y : 28 — 3w i: 2x +37: 22+ 3w thene: 


QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 
. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 


on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 


Nv» 





FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED, 





The Editor reserves to himselt the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 


A. J. Andrews.—Yes; you should try the Matriculation 
Course. 
A Constant Subscriber and J. /'rame will find replies in Inspec 
tor’s Column, 
S.H.B.—1. Find two factors of the rst degree of — 
(ax + by + az)’ + (dx 4+ ay + 62)". 
2. One root of «7 + px + 9b = Oils a. 
os » 22+ 9x+ pb =Ols d, 
Find the other roots of the two equations in terms of a and 
1. We know that m* + 23 = (m + 1)(m* — mn + n°) 
In this example m is (ax + dy + az), 
and # is (6x + ay + 62). 
Hence (m + m) is (ax + dx + by + ay + az + ba) 
= (a + b)x + (a + d)v + (a + 4) 
= (a + b)(« + y + 2). 
Hence these are the two factors required, each factor being 
of the first degree. 
other root of the second equation. 
The firsf equation is the same as (x — a)(x— a,) = 0, 
or «4° —(a + a\)x + aa, =O 
(1), andaa,=g6.... (2) 
rb,=p... (4). 


“6 @€+a,=f). 
Similarly 6+4,=9... . (3), and 46, =/é, « 
From (1) and (4) we get a + a, = 4, 

»» (2) and (3) we get aa, = (6 + 4,)4, 
two equations from which we can find a, and 4, in terms of 
a and é, 


Solving these two equations, we find that 
b(a + 6) 


a 0 


ay 


b, 


2. Let a be the other root of the Ist equation, and b, the 
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Jlumphres Lecluce toa fraction in the quinary scale, 


be expressed by 1 with six 


the difference between 4 in the quinary scale and 
. ; 


Scal f Notation’ in any book on Algebra. 
the decimal ile 432 4X I 
But in the quinary scale 432 4X 5°+3X5 +2. 
he quinary scale there are only five figures used, viz., I, 2, 
o; and in this scale the number seven would be written 12, 
meaning (I x 5)+ 2 


y+ 3x 10+2. 


Let x be the numerator required. 


x 1,000,000 4,000,900 


/ / 
Dividing this out, and remembering that 40 means 4 X 5, 
’ 2412034 ; and since 7 is written 12 a the quinary 
ale, we get for our answer, 
24120344 
1000000" 
— 


2. In quinary scale 


In nonary cale 


BB. Holmyard.—Sum the series: 
(i.) 100? — 99? + 98’ — 977+ .... 4 - 17, 
(n.) 1 I+ Ol oo! +, ctc., lo infinity. 
(iii) a(n x) a(n He oe Ha®) + 8 + ae + x? + 22) 
+, etc., to infinity, 
Inter. Arts (Lond.), July 1894. 
(i.) May be written 
» + 99)(100 — 99) + (98 + 97)(98—97)+ . . - (4+ 3) 
(4 3) + (2 + 1)(2 —1) 
199 + 195 +191 + 187+ .... 47+ 3. 


Chis is an Arithmetical Progression. How many terms are 


there ? 


rhe first term is (50 X 4) 1, the second (49 xX 4) — 1, 
und the last (1 & 4)-—-I. 


Thus there are so terms, and s 2X 3+49 X + ]=s050 
> oe 
I + ‘OOO! ‘oooo! +, etc., to infinity. 
A , I 
in infinite G.P., common factor , hence sum 


ce) 
1 i— yy) il 
(iii.) Let Sai + x(t + a) + 271 
+ a*) + etc., to Infinity, 


r)+a%(i +x 
rel + x) + ar(i 4 - x7) +, etc. 


x * +4. etc., to infinity. 


and side of the equation is a geo- 


inhnite number of terms 
(considering x << 1) 


Important additions to our Tutorial Section, 
for the benefit of Teachers in England 
and Scotland, will be made after the 


Holidays. 


‘Practical Teacher’ 
SECOND ANNUAL AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COMPETITION 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FIRST PRIZE: 


A_THREE-GUINEA CAMERA. 


SECOND PRIZE; 


Any Photographic Apparatus of the 
value of ONE GUINEA, 


TO BE SELECTED BY THE WINNER. 

















Three other Prizes of the total value of One Guinea may 
be awarded at the discretion of the Judges. 


BBX owing to the great success of our last 
Competition, we again specially appeal to 
those of our readers who rely on their Camera 
for providing amusement during their Holidays, 
and material which may enliven a dull lesson 
when work is resumed, to enter this Com- 
petition, and to kindly aid us by making this 
Announcement as widely known as possible 
among their professional friends. 


CONDITIONS. 


Competitors must send in two mounted copies of each of thre 
different subjects. ‘The subjects may be varied as much as desired 

Landscape, Seashore, River, ‘Town, Country, Street, Figure, 
Pictures of Children, Adalts, Animal Life, Xec., Xe, 

Short explanatory notes of subject, together with full name and 
address of competitor, must be written on the back of each 
photograph. 

Phe award will depend partly on the artistic and technical quality 
of the photographs, and partly on their suitability for illustrations 
for some form of class lesson. 

Phe prints submitted may be any size and by any process, but 
must be done wholly by the competitor, and without professional 
aid in the production of either negative or copy. 

Photographs must be sent to the Office of the ‘ Practical 
Teacher’ by September 4th, and marked *‘ Photographic 
Competition.’ The result will be announced in the issue 
for the following month. 


= All Competitors will be required to send the 





Coupons of both the JULY AND AUGUST HOLIDAY 
NUMBERS of the ‘Practical Teacher.’ 
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BY J. VAUGHAN, 
Art Master, and Organising Teacher of Manual Training, School Board for London. 


DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS UNDER THE NEW 
REGIME. 


THE TEACHER'S “ D.” 

Iv is well known now that in the near future the [Education 
Department, instead of the Science and Art Department, will 
administer the grants for Drawing and Manual Insiruc- 
tion. What beneficial changes may we look for under this 
new regime? First, 1 think we may be sure that the same 
reasonableness which has characterised the working of the 
Education Department in respect of other subjects, will now 
be extended to Drawing. Of late years the contrast between 
the attitude of the two Departments in dealing with the same 
schools has been very striking, and the conservative and nox 
possumus standpoint of the Science and Art Department has 
blocked the way to many urgent reforms. 

We hope now to see Standards I. and II. relieved of that 
dreary course of straight-lined work. Not that straight lines 
of themselves are uninteresting, but, for the most part, the 
examples given were very much so; to see some relief given 
to the upper Standayds, not so much in the nature of the work 
as in the character gf the examples given. There may also 
be alternative schenjes, as in Elementary Science, Scheme B 
in arithmetic, or combined schemes of drawing and manual 
exercises, after the manner of the alternative or combined 
schemes of geography and history. The drawing course 
should be capable of being modified, within bounds, to suit 
the character of the school and the needs of the district, 
and may be made a really integral part of the school work, 
taught for its value as a means of education, and as a necessary 
equipment for the coming artisan, rather than for art’s sake. 
Variations of this kind have latterly been allowed in most 
subjects, to the advantage of scholar and teacher. 

The inspection will, perhaps, differ in a yet greater degree. 
Under the old system the inspector was not the examiner, 
except for the slate work, and could therefore make no 
allowance for the vast difference between the conditions under 
which the work was produced. In some schools, owing to 
the structural arrangements, the proper teaching of model 
drawing as now yiven is well-nigh impossible. Yet these were 
judged by the same standard as the most favoured ones. 
Under the new conditions the inspector could choose a model 
suitable to the conditions of work, and could also judge, there 
and then, how far the subject had been well taught. He 
would look at the workmanlike way in which the scholars 
went about their task, and instead of a highly-finished drawing, 
be content with a good sketch. Again, many teachers have tried 
to give additional interest to drawing by introducing colour. 
As a rule, however, special drawings have had to be made 
for this work, because ‘colour’ was not recognised by the 
Science and Art Department as part of the Drawing Code. 
The Education Department, however, fully recognises the 
attractiveness of colour for children, and recommends its use. 
Similarly, with drawings made for Botany lessons, etc., they 
will all come under the same review, and ‘ drawing’ will not 
be quite such a thing apart as it has been, but will come 
into closer union with the other subject. The exercises 
given, too, can be more varied in character. It has hitherto 
been necessary to give examples so nearly of the same 
difficulty, as to render the style of copy monotonous. 


Directly a series of examinations commenced in any district, 
round went the copies to every other school in the neighbour 
hood, till shields, shells, bottles, etc., were repeated ad 
nauseam, This may have had good results, as far as the 
assessments of grant were concerned [except to the man 
whose school was first examined], but teachers themselves felt 
that it was not educational drawing, and they would, I believe, 
be much better satistied to have a test of the real working of 
the school. 

With a much wider range of work ; with more interesting 
exercises ; with scope for the inventive faculties in making 
simple designs ; with memory sketches ; with the introduction 
of colour, and the application of drawing to other forms of 
elementary manual work, the subject cannot fail to become 
more useful and more popular. 

The report of the Committee says: * No general deteriora 
tion in the standard of excellence to be attained need be 
apprehended ; whilst from an educational point of view the 
gain will be undoubted.’ Act up to this, and all will be well. 

Great as has been the need for some change in the ordinary 
school work, it seems to me that the need is still greater and 
more pressing in respect of the teacher's certificate, 

For ten years | taught drawing exclusively at Pupil 
Teachers’ Schools, at a Training College, and by correspon 
dence, mainly for the ‘1D’ Certificate, so 1 speak from long 
and varied experience ; and | say now, as | have said re- 
peatedly, that the system is not a good one. | am not railing 
at the work given, as such ; it is right enough in its proper 
place, but most of it is out of place in a teacher’s certificate. 
In a Pupil Teacher School the first subject usually taken is 
frechand, because if the candidates have done any drawing 
at all, it is a little freehand. Many of the girls have, of 
course, done little or nothing. Now what happens? ‘The 
forcing process has to be adopted, so that in thirty lessons or 
so, they can attempt the Elementary Stage. Anyone who 
knows the character of the examples set, and the limited time 
allowed for doing them, knows also that proficiency cannot 
be attained in such a short course. Many, many teachers, 
too, know to their sorrow, that proper proficiency cannot be 
attained after a much longer course. ‘This is not restricted to 
teachers either, and the examples set would often have taxed 
the skill of experts in art to have produced a really good copy 
in the given time, and artists have said: * Oh, I should never 
have the patience to do that.’ 

Similarly with Science Subject I.—Practical Plane and 
Solid Geometry. ‘This is a most useful subject to those who 
need it, and absolutely essential in some professions, but in 
the main is quite useless in an elementary school. It belongs 
rather to the specialist—the man who is qualifying for the 
City and Guilds’ Woodwork Certificate, or for teachers in 
organised science schools, etc. Of course it provides good 
mental training, but then both pupil teachers and students in 
training get sufficient of this in other subjects. As I shall 
point out later, some geometry is necessary in any scheme of 
drawing, but not of the character given in Science Subject I. 

I have felt sorry many a time for the girl Pupil Teachers 
struggling over the mysteries of the intersections of lines and 
planes, when | know they felt the time might be so much 
more profitably employed in more practical and useful work, 
It is an illustration of a good subject misapplied. 

Similar criticisms may be passed on the mode! and per- 
spective work—the latter now not being included in the * D.’ 
‘The subjects are splendid in themselves, but are carried too 
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far, ay a beginning, to the exclusion of those branches of work 
which would be of greater practical utility in school. Since 
the I-ducation Department has taken over the drawing of the 
scholars, could it not take over the drawing of the teachers too ? 

Why should not a paper be set at the Pupil Teachers’ and 
Certittcate examinations in drawing as well as in music or 

1y other subject ? 

It would be of course much more simple in character and 
yet much wider in scope than the work given at present for 
the * 1), and would be made to correlate more closely with 
practical school work. 

The present ‘1’ may still remain for those who wish to take 
ip drawing specially, so that the D Certificate, the Art Class 
leachers’ Certificate, and the Art Master Certificates would 
be to those who study art what the members’ or graduates’ 
ertificates in tonic sol fa are to those who take up this 
branch of study, or matriculation, intermediate and final B.A. 
or I.Sc. are to those who go in for the arts or sciences. 

Suppose, for example, in the First Year Pupil Teachers’ 
examination a paper somewhat like the following were set : 


(A/ucslion i. 
CJuestion 


hown in l Ih 


Question 3 
vefore the class. 
difference between the two. 


Make a neat sketch of Fig. 1 about twice the size of the example given. 
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should be taught and tested, the freehand work also being kept 
up. Inthe next year some practical geometry should be intro- 
duced, and in the succeeding year the elements of perspective. 

All these would need to be dealt with in such a way as to 
be of real service in school, and in a future paper | will 
endeavour to give a few questions and answers to show the 
scope of the work suitable for the various subjects. Needless 
to say it would be nothing approaching that now given. 

Nothing has been said about blackboard drawing, but 
during the visits of inspection, the inspectors would have an 
opportunity of seeing how far the Pupil Teachers utilised the 
blackboard in their lessons. 

In the Training Colleges, the paper on drawing would be a 
résumé of the work done during the apprenticeship, with the 
addition of light and shade, and practical blackboard work— 
the most essential qualification of all for a Teacher’s Certificate. 
Flat tinting in colour might be made alternative to light and 
shade—and in school work also—as so many schools are 
entirely unsuited for the former. Mr. E. R. Taylor advocated 
this course long ago. 


What flower does it represent ? 


Sketch just the /eading dines which vou consider would be necessary in giving a lesson on the example 
r, You may take it that the finished copy would be printed, and your sketch is to represent what you would 
draw on the blackboard as leading lines. 


Suppose you were giving an object lesson on the feet of birds, and Figs. 3 and 4 were hung up as pictures 
Draw a simple blackboard sketch of each foot in the fewest possible lines, so as to bring out the essential 
Do not attempt to show any detail ; single lines will be sufficient. 


Ouestion 4. Arrange the given unit Fig. 5 to form a simple border, er to fill the given square, oy circle [the border lines, 
. 4 b b $ + q 


quare and circle, would be printed |. 
circles may be added where necessary. 
of colouring. 


“i0H 4. 


It will be seen that the questions are all confined to free 
and work, and they would, | am sure, prove much easier to 
than the difficult example now given. A student 

vho was not good at mere drawing might score well with an 
nyenious arrangement of Fig. 5, or with a useful blackboard 
sketch it , and these would really be of more prac- 
tical value in school work. Two or three hours might be given 
for such paper 


In the Second Year the simple principles of model drawing 


nswel on 


(Juestion 


The shape may be slightly modified, at pleasure, as to width and height, and lines or 
Suggest two colour schemes, one of which would give contrast, the other harmony 


sketch from memory any simple curved vase form, about 4 inches high, suitable as a copy for Standard III. 


Chis, briefly, is the suggestion of a scheme which | am 
sure would prove more interesting to pupils and teachers, and 
would be more serviceable in practical school work, Like 
most new things, it may possibly seem difficult, but I do not 
think that experience would prove it so. 

There are many other points, which though they are not 
dealt with here, are not lost sight of. On another occasion | 
may be able to deal with some of them. 


Articles on ‘ Industrial Drawing’ and * Brushwork’ will be resumed in September. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


lleadmaster Finchley Organised Science School; Lecturer in 
- és 
Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council ; Late Lecturer in 
Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane, £:.C. 
- 3° - . , 


ANSWERS TO ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS 
(FIRST STAGE). 


1. (a) A flask is taken, phosphorus put at the bottom of it, a cork 


inserted, and the whole weighed. The cork is then removed from - 


the flask, the phosphorus set fire to, the cork rapidly replaced, and 
the whole apparatus weighed again. ‘What will be the result of this 
second weighing as compared with the first? State the reason of 
this. (4) State exactly what goes on inside the flask. (c) Why 
does the phosphorus soon cease to burn? (d@) What shall we find 
in the flask upon opening it? (20.) 

(a) The two weighings will be exactly the same, because 
matter is indestructible, and us nothing has been either added 
to or taken from the flask there is just as much matter there 
as at first. 

(6) Inside the flask the oxygen and the phosphorus attract 
each other and ultimately combine together to form a new 
body, viz., phosphoric oxide. This is made apparent by the 
brilliant light due to the burning and by the dense white fumes 
that fill the flask. 

(c) Burning is chemical combination, in this case of the 
oxygen and the phosphorus ; when, therefore, the whole of the 
oxygen in the flask has been used up, the combination, and 
therefore the burning, ceases. 

(@) Upon opening the flask a white solid (the oxide of 
phosphorus) will be found there. 


2. A brass button, when rubbed on a school-form, becomes hot. 
(a) What is the source of this heat? The button is placed ou a 
table, and in a few minutes it becomes cool. (4) What has become 
of the heat? (20.) 

(a) The real source of the heat is the sun, for the heat is 
due to friction caused by the rubbing, and the muscular energy 
which brings about the rubbing is dependent upon the food 
taken by the rubber, and the food, whether animal or vegetable, 
really represents stored up energy derived from the sun. 

(6) Some of the heat is conducted away from the button by 
the substance upon which it rests. Some is conveyed away by 
the portions of the atmosphere that are next to it. Some is 
radiated into space, so that the button becomes cold because the 
heat produced by friction leaves by conduction, by convection, 
and by radiation. 


3. What isa prism? Give a diagram showing the course of a 
ray of white light through one made of glass. Which cvlour is 
refracted most, and. which least? (20.) 

A prism, strictly speaking, is a solid whose two ends are 
similar, equal, etc., and whose remaining sides are rectangular. 
The shape of the ends gives its name to the prism, hence we 
have square, hexagonal, and triangular prisms, etc. But in 
optics the term prism is really an abbreviation for triangular 
prism or wedge. 

For diagram of the wedge or prism, and of the course taken 
by a ray of white light in passing therethrough, see Cartwright’s 
‘Section I. Physiography,’ p. 135. 

The violet rays, as may be seen from the diagram, are most, 
and the red rays the least refracted. 


4. What is the composition of water? How would you prepare 
water synthetically ? Describe the apparatus usually employed. (20. ) 
Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen in the propor- 
tion of one part by weight of hydrogen to eight parts by 
weight of oxygen, or, by volume, two of hydrogen. 
For particulars and synthesis and sketch of apparatus used, 
see Cartwright, p. 168. 


5. State what happens to the column of mercury (a) when a 


barometer is taken down a mine, giving the reason of any change 


that takes place ; (4) when a thermometer is taken down a mine, 
giving the reason of any change that takes place. (15.) 
The mercury rises because the column of air which it has 
to balance is now greater than it was at the mouth of the mine. 
See p. 22, Cartwright, for full explanation. 
The thermometer shows an expansion because the tempera- 
ture of the earth increases as we get nearer the centre, which 
is one of the most reliable proofs that the earth is a cooling 


body. 


6. (a) Why do the lower parts of the ocean never get warm ? 
(6) Why is the surface-water of the ocean sometimes salter than that 
below? (c) Why is ocean-water near land sometimes less salt than 
that far away? (d@) Why are warm currents, like the Gulf Stream, 
confined to the surface of the ocean? (15.) 

(a) Because as water in common with all bodies increases 
in temperature, it expands, and becoming lighter bulk for bulk 
it rises, and is replaced by water at a lower temperature. 

(6) Because the solvent power of water for solids increases as 
the temperature rises, and as the hottest water is at the surface, 
the proporiion of salt there will be greater than at lower 
depths. In cooling down and sinking the water loses this 
solvent power, and leaves behind some of the salt that it has 
dissolved, which is dissolved by the warmer water replacing 
that which has cooled. 

(c) The amount of salt in river water is so very slight as to 
give it the name of fresh or non-salt water. Where, therefore, 
large rivers enter the ocean, the river water will materially 
lower the proportions of salt in the water as compared with 
the orcdivary salt water. 

(7) Warm currents are always surface currents, for the 
simple reason that warm water is lighter bulk for bulk than cold 
water, and therefore rises to the surface. 


a 


7. Give examples of four kinds of limestone, each of which is built 
up of a different kind of organism, and state the nature of the 
organism in each case, (15.) 

Four kinds of limestone, taking the word in its larger 
meaning as calcium carbonate, are chalk, crinoidal or 
encrinital limestone, coral, and oolite, 

Chalk is composed of the hard globigerinz, which are 
minute organisms of a lowly nature belonging to the forams, so 
called because there are openings (forams) in their hard parts 
through which the gelatinous substance of which they are com- 
posed protrudes. 

The excrinites, or sea-lilies, are organisms with a jointed 
stalk, from which proceed filamentary processes, They are 
of great beauty when alive. The joints are of calcium car 
bonate. They frequently occur intact in limestone, which is 
very beautiful in appearance on this account, and is called 
encrinital limestone. 

Corals are of several different kinds. The polype to which 
coral limestone is due is commonly composed of a disc with 
tentacles radiating from its edge. See Gregory, p. 198, for full 
description, 

As to the oolites, there is much doubt as to what organisms 
produce them. Indeed, it is sometimes asserted that the little 
rounded masses of calcium carbonate to which the name is given 
are simply due to ceposition of CaCO, round a nucleus. But 
opinion more generally inclines to an organic origin, 


8. (a2) How has it been proved that glaciers move? (¢) What 
do you know concerning the vafe of movement of glaciers’ (15.) 
(a) That glaciers move has been proved by the simple 
expedient of placing in a straizht line a row of stones or stakes 
across the glacier. In a few days this line is no longer straight 
but semi-circular, thus indicating not only that the glacier 
moves, but that, like a river, its motion is also greatest in the 
middle and least at the sides. (See Gregory, p. 349.) 
The motion varies in rate from 16 inches per day in the Mer 
de Glace to 70 feet per day in the Muir glacier, Alaska. 
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TO ADVANCED QUESTIONS 
(SECOND STAGE), 
vibration of a pendulum 36 inches 
long with one 18 inches long. If I took a pendulum of any given 
length from London to the Equator, what change would be noticed 
in its rate of vibration (40. ) 
The shorter pendulum would vibrate quicker than the longer 
one, the proportion being that of the square of their lengths. 
For it can be shown that 


ANSWERS 
21. Compare the rate of 


” 


> 


i wT, ~ 
§ 
for all pendulum vibrations, and as 7 is the only variable factor 
it follows that the rates would, in the proportion of /18 /36, 
i.¢. about 4°24:9, or the 18 io. pendulum would vibrate 
a little more than twice as quickly as the 36 in use. 

In rong from the equator to the poles we get nearer the 
earth’s centre and the force of gravitation increases, wherefore 
the yp ndulum vibrates more and more quickly as the pole is 
approached (see Cartwright’s Appendix to Gregory’s ‘ Ad- 

vanced Physiography ’) 

22. (ompare the vibrations which produce sound and light re- 
spectively, stating in what respects they agree, and in what respects 
they differ (40. ) 

Sound is due to the longitudinal vibrations of the atmosphere, 
alternate condensation and rarefaction taking place in the 
direction in which the Light, on the other 
hand, is due to the transverse vibration of the ether, the vibra- 
tion taking place in a plane at right angles to the direction of 
the propagation of the light. The two sets of vibration agree 
in so far as they are both wave motion, z2¢. there is in each 
case a forward transmission of energy but no transmission of 
matter (see pages 280-1 of * Advanced Physiography’). 


sound travels, 


23. State what is meant by the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
and explain a method by which it has been determined. (40.) 

lhe mechanical equivalent of heat expresses accurately the 

fact that the quantity of heat produced is always proportional 

to the quantity of energy expended in producing, wherefore 

heat and energy are convertible terms, More accurately, the 

mechanical equivalent of heat may be defined as the quantity 

of energy which, if entirely converted into heat, is capable of 

unit water from o° C, to 


raising the temperatu ot mass of 


1° ¢ 
lull details as to the various wavs of determining this will 
be found on pages 285-6 of Cartwright’s Appendix to Gregory’s 
* Advanced Physiography. ’ 

24. Name the elements of the earth’s magnetism. How would 

you locate the positions of the magnetic poles? (40.) 
lhe elements of the earth’s magnetism are : (1) dec/:nation; 
(2) dip or inclination ; (3) intensity of the earth’s magnetic 
These are determined by the dietonometer, the dip 
circle, and horizontal magnetometer, whereby the horizontal 
component (which alone need be known) of the earth’s mag- 
netic intensity is measured (see * Elementary Physiography * 
lhe earth’s magnetic forces can be located by means of a dip 
needle, which when accurately placed in the magnetic meridian 
would be vertical over the pole (see pages 383-7, * Elementary 

Physiography ’). 

25. |.xplain the slowness with which icebergs melt even in warm 
indi the reason why they produce fogs in their vicinity. (30.) 
lhe slow melting of ice is due to the great amount of heat 
his is called the latent heat of lique- 
about So°, 4¢. it requires as 
ice at o° C, into water at the 
igrm, of water from 0° C, 


forces 


seas, 


required to liquefy ice 
faction, and in the case of ice its 
yrm, of 
rais 


much heat to convert I 
same temperature as would 
to So’ (, 

The fogs are caused by the action of the cold ice upon the 
moisture-laden atmosphere, the invisible water-gas being there- 
by condensed to minute vesicles of liquid water, which when 
in this finely-divided condition (water-dust, as Huxley terms 
it) remains suspended in the air. 


State 


26. Explain the reason of the constant filling up of lakes. 
been proposed to account for the origin of 


the theories that have 
lakes, (30.) 
Kunning water carries detrital matter in suspension by virtue 
of its As soon, therefore, as this motion is checked 
the detritus is deposited. ‘Thus, when a river flows into a lake 
the current is checked, and a deposition takes place, which 
being repeated incessantly results in the filling up of the lake. 
lakes may be classified as follows : 
(1) Those occurring in hollows scooped out of rocks. 
These, according to Kamsay, are due to the glacial scoop- 
ing ; but opinion inclines to a belief that the bases existec 
first and were merely filled up by the melting of the glacier.. 


motion, 
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(2) Those enclosed among heaps of glacier drift. 

(3) In vast tableland depressions where the rainfall is great. 

(4) Among low sandy sea coasts. 

(5) In craters of extinct volcanoes and cavities formed by 
explosions. 

The origin of (2), (3), (4), and (5) is obvious. 
27. What is the diflerence between spring tides and neap tides ? 
What determines the time of the occurrence of spring tides and 
neap tides? (30.) 

The difference between spring and neap tides consists in the 
fact that in the former case the moon’s tide is added to the 
sun’s tide, and in consequence high water is higher and low 
water lower than ordinarily. This happens when the sun and 
the moon are in the same straight line with the earth, as at full 
and new moon. In the latter case the sun’s tide is subtracted 
as it were from the heaping up under the moon, consequently 
high water is not so* high and low water not solow. This 
happens most conspicuously where the lines joining the cen- 
tres of the moon and the sun to the earth’s centre are at right 
angles, /.¢. when the moon is in her quarters (see ‘ Advanced 
Physiography,’ pages 124 e¢ seg.). 

28. In what respects do rivers and glaciers resemble one 
another? State how they differ from one another in their mode of 
transport of materials from mountains to the sea. (30.) 

They both represent a means by which the moisture of the 
atmosphere, after precipitation as snow, is carried again to the 
ocean. They flow downwards, scooping out a bed in transit, 
they have tributaries and carry detritus, etc. The differences 
between the two kinds of rivers result all from the fact the one 
consists of solid, the other of liquid matter, hence the greater 
speed and greater carrying powers of the latter. Liquid rivers 
transport material which is held in suspension, the carrying 
power being in direct ratio with the speed. Glaciers carry 
detritus on their surfaces both upper and lower, the substances 
being frozen into the mass of ice. 


(To be continued. 
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MAGN ETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., 


Mathematical Lecturer and Physical Demonstrator, South Western 
olytechnic, late Assistant in the Physical Laboratory, 
Royal College of Science. 

SCIENCE AND AKT EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 
MAY 1897 (ADVANCED STAGE), WITH ANSWERS. 
Frictional Electricity —(cont.). 

Question 7.—Witiin a spherical vessel of brass 1 cm. thick, the 
external diameter of which is 14 cm., a brass ball of 8 em. in 
diameter is hung by a silk thread so that the centres of the two 
spheres coincide. If the bail is charged with 36 units of positive 
electricity, and if the potential of the vessel is 7, what is the poten- 
tial of the ball ? 

Since the potential of the hollow spherical vessel is 7, 7 ergs 
of work would have to be expended in order to bring a + unit 
of electricity from an infinite distance up to it. Since there 
can be no electrical force within the substance of a conductor, 
no work would be expended in bringing the + unit from the 
outside to the inside of the containing vessel. If we then find 
the work necessary to bring the + unit from the inside of the 
containing vessel \o the surface of the ball (.¢., if we find the 
difference of potential between the inside of the ball and vessel), 
and add this to the potential of the vessel, we shall have 
obtained the potential of the ball. 

Potential of ball 


.. Difference of potential between the ball and the inside 
of containing vessel = 9 — 6 = 3. 
Potenual of ball = work necessary to bring the + unit 
of electricity from an infinife distance up to the surface of the 
ball = 3 + 7 = 10 ergs. 
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Question 8.—An insulated cubical metal box is charged with 
electricity. Give a general description of the distribution of the 
charge on its surface, and state how you would prove the accuracy 
of your statements experimentally. 

_ Let us suppose that the charged cube is placed at a sufii- 
ciently great distance from any other matter for the distribu- 
tion of its charge to be unaffected thereby. Then we can see 
from the principle of symmetry that the charges on similar 
points of the surface or edges will be similar. 








Let ABCD represent a section of the cube parallel to one of 
its faces. Then, if we remember that each unit of electricity 
will have 4 lines of force springing from it, and also that all 
these lines of force spring normally from the surface, the dis- 
tribution of lines will be similar to that shown in the figure. 
It will be noticed that-the lines become more crowded near 
the angular points A, B, C, D, of the square ; the reason 
of this is obvious when we notice that these lines have to 
spread out and fill the spaces such as EBF ; otherwise the 
necessary lateral repulsion would not be supplied to keep the 
lines springing from the centre of the flat faces in equilibrium. 
Consequently there will be a greater surface density of electri- 
city near the edges of the cube than near the centres of the faces. 

From similar reasoning we can see that there will be a still 
greater surface density near the corners of the cube than near 
the centre of its edges. 

These conclusions can be verified by placing a small thin 
sheet of metal attached to an insulating handle (the whole 
being called a proof plane) on various parts of the cube, and 
afterwards applying it to a gold-leaf electroscope. When placed 
on the surface of the cube, approximately the same number 
of lines of force will spring from it as formerly sprang from 
the part of the surface to which it is applied. Consequently, 
when removed, it will carry away a greater charge from a 
point near the corner of the cube than from elsewhere. 
When the proof plane is connected with the gold leaves of an 
electroscope, the greater divergence of the leaves will indicate 
the greater charge. 

Question 9.—Describe the construction of a condenser of mode- 
rately large capacity, and state how you would compare it with 
another condenser of which the capacity was known. 

For a condenser of moderately large capacity (such, for in- 
stance, as 4 Microfarad) it is necessary to have the metal sheets 
forming the conducting surfaces separated by a distance as 
small as possible, and to have the intervening space filled with 
some substance whose specific inductive capacity is as great 
as possible. The following method can be used to obtain these 
results :— 

A sufficient number of sheets of paper (about the thickness 
of ordinary foolscap) are taken and examined against the light, 
only those free from holes being selected. These are then 
dipped in melted paraffin wax and removed when air ceases to 
bubble out from them ; they are then hung separately to cool. 
When the wax has solidified, a pile is made of alternate sheets 
of tinfold and of the paraffined paper, care being taken that 
alternate sheets of tinfoil project slightly at opposite sides of 
the pile. The whole of the tinfoil sheets projecting at one 
side of the pile are then soldered together with fusible solder, 
those projecting at the other side being treated similarly. 
Wires having been soldered to these two sets of sheets, the 
whole can be placed in a box, paraffin wax being poured in to 
fill the vacant space and prevent subsequent damage or dis- 
arrangement. 

The capacity of such a condenser can readily be compared 
with that of a standard condenser, by charging each in turn to 
the same potential difference (say by means of a Daniell or 
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Clark cell) and then discharged through a high resistance 
ballistic galvanometer. Under these circumstances the first 
throw of the needle is proportional to the quantity of clec- 
tricity that has been discharged through the galvanometer 
coils. 
Let X = capacity of condenser to be determined. 
C = capacity of standard condenser. 
V = E.M.F. of cell used to charge condensers 
@,, 6 = first throw of galvanometer needle when the con- 
denser whose capacity is required and the stan- 
dard condenser are respectively discharged 
through it. 
Then since Quantity = Capacity x Potential, 
VX = 40,, where & is a constant. 


Similarly VC = k0; 
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Fig. 2 is a diagram of the necessary connections. 

AB denotes a key, one end A of which is connected to one 
terminal D of the condenser C. When the end B of the key 
is depressed, it makes connection through the cell V with the 
other terminal E of the condenser. ‘The condenser is now 
charged. On raising the key, the terminal D of the condenser 
is connected through the high resistance galvanometer G to 
the other condenser terminal E ; the condenser is consequently 
discharged through the galvanometer G. ‘The throw (0) of 
the needle is read, and the condenser whose capacity is to be 
determined is substituted for C, and the throw (@,) determined 
as before. 


-——~soo-—— 


SCIENCE NOTES. 





THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON THE GROWTH OF PLANTs.— 
Ilerr K. Stameroff has lately been instituting some experiments on 
a variety of different plants in order to further examine the influ- 
ence of light on the growth of plants. He finds that the vegetative 
hyphe of Mucor and Saprolegnia grow with equal rapidity in 
light and in darkness, but light has a depressing effect on the 
growth of the a erp hyphz of Mucor, The rhizoids on the 
bulbils of AMZarchantia polymorpha grow more slowly in the light 
than they do in the dark. Light has, however, no effect on the 
rapidity of growth of the pollen tubes of Co/utea ardorescens and 


Robinia pseud-acacia. 
** 


MICROBES AND THE RasBpit Pest.—When Pasteur originally 
suggested that the microbes of chicken cholera should be utilised 
in dealing with the rabbit pest in New South Wales, it was made a 
ground of objection that a new disease would thus be introduced 
into the colony. The Government bacteriologist has recently 
shown, however, that chicken cholera exists both in New South 
Wales and in Queensland. As this method of destroying rabbits 
has been proved by experiment to be extremely efficacious, a re 
commendation has been made to Government to grant permission 
to persons who suffer from the depredations of the animals, to use 
this means of suppressing them. Irrespective of the infection pro- 
duced by contagion, it is estimated that two gallons of broth 
infected with chicken cholera microbes will destroy at least 20,000 


rabbits, 
+ * 


THE HELIOTROPIC SENSITIVENESS OF PLANTS. — Herr F. 
Oltmanns states there is for every species of plants an optimum 


intensity of light with regard to heliotropic sensitiveness, Green 
seedlings of barley are more sensitive to light than etiolated ones. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


by the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Trinidad, to be pol- 
linated by the action of bats. The flowers open only in the 
evening, and the object sought by the bats seems to be the insects 
which are attracted by its odour, not any nectar secreted by the 
flower. On visiting the flower, the bat alights upon and holds 
fast to the protruded stamens, attacking the erect and curved 


stamens. 
* 


* 

* 

THe SuGAkR CANE AND THE West INbD1Es.—The experi- 

mental fields for the cultivation of the sugar cane in the island of 

Antigua have resulted in some unexpected results. With regard 

to the advantages to be derived from the use of mineral manures in 

the cultivation of the sugar cane, it appears that the addition of 

phosphates to the soil diminishes the yield of sugar. While nitrogen 

in the form of ammonium sulphate, sodium nitrate, or dried blood, 

is found to have a slightly beneficial influence on the yield, potash 
exerts a much greater beneficial effect. 


REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


A.R,. (Cheltenham).—In the first place join a good practical 
class in connection with the Science and Art Department and pro- 
ceed to qualify yourself to become an Associate, and finally a Fellow 
of the Institute of Chemists. If you can get the opportunity of 
assisting a professional analyst it would very materially assist you in 
attaining your object. When you have some standing as a chemist, 
say when you have passed ist Class in Advanced Chemistry 
(Theory and Practice), you should take steps to become a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society, for which there is no examination to pass. 
Write again when you have made some progress in the elementary 
work, 

//7,.N.—We know of no book that will answer your purpose, and 
can only recommend you to get some previous statistics, from which 
you may infer much. 

J. McCraig.—The first two equations will be found in Minchin’s 
‘ Uniplanar ‘Kinematics of Solids and Fluids,’ and in many other 
books. The last equation is also to be found in several books ; in 
one of these, viz., Airy’s ‘Sound,’ it will be found on page 163. 
The ‘Directory’ for 1897-98 will probably be published about 
the end of August, it is impossible to say exactly the date. Write 
to the Secretary, Department of Science and Art, S.W., enclosing 
six stamps, and it will be sent on as soon as published. 

S. AL (Fluids.)—Solution by post. 
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to the advantages to be derived from the use of mineral manures in 
the cultivation of the sugar cane, it appears that the addition of 
phosphates to the soil diminishes the yield of sugar. While nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium sulphate, sodium nitrate, or dried blood, 
is found to have a slightly beneficial influence on the yield, potash 
exerts a much greater beneficial effect. 
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A.R. (Cheltenham).—In the first place join a good practical 
class in connection with the Science and Art Department and pro- 
ceed to qualify yourself to become an Associate, and finally a Fellow 
of the Institute of Chemists. If you can get the opportunity of 
assisting a professional analyst it would very materially assist you in 
attaining your object. When you have some standing as a chemist, 
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(Theory and Practice), you should take steps to become a Fellow of 
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The ‘Directory’ for 1897-98 will probably be published about 
the end of August, it is impossible to say exactly the date. Write 
to the Secretary, Department of Science and Art, S.W., enclosing 
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Handbooks for English-Speaking Travellers and 
Students. With the Exact Pronunciation, 
1. Colloquial French. Fourth Edition. 
2. Colloquial German. : dd 
3. Colloquial Italian. Second Edition. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 
By RK. JASCHKE. 

a English-French. 

2. English-German. 

3 


English-Italian. 
h with Revised t 1? wt é 
m U pw: ae of A ) page Printed by Constable, on the finest Oy 
— ( i nth, 2s . 
4. English- Spanish. [/m preparation 
In the short space durine which thi Imirable series of Traveller's Pock 
Dictionaries have een before the public many thousand f copies h 
sold 


Toreau de Marney. French Verbs by Tenses 
taught by Ideography. (blome 4t net ? 3 


Lyra Heroica. A Book of tons ns Boys. Selected. Edited 
by W. FE. Henry ramo., cloth, 2s 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270 and 271, Strand. 
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OUR FRENCH PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor.—w. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.), 


First Class French Honours. 


PRIZE AWARD—JUNE. 

The Prize is awarded to Argenteuil, the pseudonym of Charles 
Lawrence Ford, 3, Sydney Buildings, Bathwick Hill, Bath. 

First Class. —St. Servan, Trinidad, Logos, Lumiére, Salerno, 
Dertla, Rouen, C.E.M., Mme. Bouton, Rosebud, Swanwick, Spes, 
Encore, Pawn, Albion, La Mayeux, Echo, Auld Reekie, Concat, 
Anglaise, Srewot, Eissit, Viola, Pamela, Teufelsdréckh, 
Couperose, Era, Fourmi, Samarobriva, Tibbie, Cui bono? Cam- 
} apne, 

Second Class.—¥.. S., Ktak, Ignoramus, La fin, Antonia, Nicias, 
Friar Tuck, Henri R Pelican, Lach-yn-gair, L’écoliére, Tre- 
herbert, Zimbabwe, Myosotis, Darcy, Vera, Geraldine, S. P., Black 
diamond, Winefride, Brab, Hazard yet forward, Barnaby Rudge, 
Heath, Bruyére, Nil desperandum, 

Third Class. —Lois, Veronica, Telham, Elsmere, Cambria. 

7ve late for Classification.—Sam, Nord. 


Stour, 


Un petit juge de Rouen, Pierre Corneille, avait, des 1629, relevé 
uu plutét créée le théftre, par une mauvaise piéce, Mélite, qui eut 
un succes immense. La liberté d’esprit, chassée du monde réel, 
eembla vouloir se réfugier dans celui des fictions, dans le drame 
intrigue. Trois théAtres surgirent. Richelieu eut l’ambition de 
conquérir encore cet asile de la fantaisie et de la libre opinion. A 
confident, Boisrobert, il attela quatre hommes, Corneille, 
Rotrou, l’Etoile, et Colletet, et les regarda travailler. Le plus indé- 
pendant fut Colletet ; il repoussa le plan du tout-puissant ministre., 
Corneille essaya de résister, puis obéit, et fit ce qu'il voulut, mais se 
retira a Rouen. 

LA, un vieux secrétaire de Marie de Médicis, grand admirateur 
de l’Espagne, lui montra, lui recommanda une piece espagnole, le 
Cid; il Vengagea A porter ce beau sujet sur notre scene, Il 
y avait une difficulté ; la piéce était la glorification du duel, si 
sévérement puni par les édits, 4 ce point qu’on y sacrifia en 1626 
la téte méme d’un Montmorency. Sévérité, du reste, qui indigna, 
et fut prise dans l’opinion comme un trait des plus odieux de ce 
gouvernement de prétre. 

Glorifier le duel, c’était, dans les idées du temps, attaquer, détroner 
e prétre et relever le gentilhomme. 

Dans une piéce, du reste, médiocre, A/édée, que Corneille venait 
de faire jouer année méme de l’invasion, on avait admiré et 
pplaudi ces-vers : 


son 


Dans un si grand revers, que vous reste-t-il ?—Moi 
Mui, dis-je, et c'est assez. 


Le 
pensée de la France et son état moral étaient dans cette 

La tempéte d’idées et d’opinions qui battit le xvi° si&cle 
vait laissé un calme morne ; plus de protestantisme ; le catholicisme 
terile Il ne restait guére que l’individu, 


Mot fort et trés-profond, bien plus que ne le sentit l’auteur, 


sort, la 


formul 


J. MICHELET. 
Translation. 


\ petty lawyer of Rouen, Pierre Corneille, had, as early as 1629, 
estored or rather created the stage by a poor play, Mélite, which 
had an immense Intellectual liberty, banished from the 
world of realities, seemed willing to find an asylum in that of 
fictions, in the drama of intrigue. Three theatres sprang up. 
Kichelieu had the ambition to add to his conquest that of this last 
of imagination and free opinion. To his confidant, Boisro- 
bert, he harnessed four individuals, Corneille, Rotrou, |’ Etoile, and 
Colk tet, and set them to work under his own surveillance. The 
most independent of these was Colletet ; he met the plan of the 
ll-powerful minister with a repulse. Corneille, after an effort at 
obeyed, and did what he wanted, but retired to Rouen 
old secretary of Marie de Médicis great 
ulmirer of Spain, recommended to his notice a Spanish play, the 


success, 


relug 


resistance, 


There, an who was a 


Cid ; he induced him to bring this fine subject upon our stage. 
There was one difficulty ; the play was the glorification of duelling, 
a practice severely punished by the edicts, so severely indeed that 
in 1626 even the head of a Montmorency was sacrificed to the law— 
a severity, however, which created indignation, and was regarded 
by public opinion as one of the most odious features of this govern- 
ment by priest. 

To glorify the duel, was, in the ideas of the period, to attack 
and dethrone the priest, and to rehabilitate the gentleman, 

In one play, which, however, did not rise above mediocrity, 
Médée, a play which Corneille had just put on the stage the very 
year of the invasion, these lines had met with admiration and 
applause ;— 

In a reverse so great, what have you left? 
* Myself,’ I said; ‘myself; and that’s enough.’ 

A forcible and very profound expression, much more so than 
the author was aware. The destiny, the thought, the moral condi- 
tion of France, lay wrapt up in this formula. The storm of ideas 
and opinions which agitated the sixteenth century had been suc- 
ceeded by a gloomy calm. Protestantism no more ; catholicism 
barren. Scarce aught was left but individuality. 

ARGENTEUIL, 


The chief difficulties of the piece set for competition last month 
arose from the peculiarities of the concise and graphic style of 
Michelet. 

Some few competitors did not understand the force of mauvaise 
in mauvaise pidce, and hence gave such incorrect renderings as 
‘ wicked,’ ‘ objectionable,’ ‘immoral,’ etc. 

Plus de protestantisme was another stumbling-block. ‘ Protes- 
tantism had increased’ was the translation given by several com- 
petitors. 

Two competitors translated #2 calme morne as ‘acalm morn- 
ing.’ 

A correspondent asks us if the names in the classes are arranged 
in order of merit. (Our answer to that is in the affirmative. 


JULY PRIZE COMPETITION. 


This month we introduce a little variety into the competition by 
giving specimens of idiomatic phrases in French for translation. 
Sections A and B contain specimens of phrases our friends may find 
useful during their holidays. Section C contains general conversa- 
tional locutions, 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation 

into English of the following phrases :— 
A. 

1. La nuit avant mon départ pour Paris, j’ai dormi tout d’un 
somme. 

2. Je me suis levé de grand matin, mais j’ai di attendre mon ami, 
et en conséquence j'ai failli manquer le train. 

3. En prenant mon billet pour Paris, j’ai fait enregistrer mes 
bagages. 

4. La mer était belle, et nous sommes restés sur le pont pendant 
toute la traversée. 

5. La douane a visité les bagages 4 Dieppe, et on m’a demandé 
si j'avais quelque chose a déclarer. 

6. Aprés avoir déposé quelques colis 4 la consigne, nous sommes 
allés & pied & notre hotel. 


B. 


Comment trouvez-vous le café? 

Permettez-moi de vous verser de ce vin. 

J’ai mangé deux tartines de beurre. 

En voulez vous encore ? 

Servez-vous, je vous prie. 

Les timbres-poste se vendent dans ies bureaux de tabac, 
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BLACKIE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


Exactly Suited to the New 1897. Code. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF REACERS. WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


THE PALMERSTON READERS. 


New Illustrations in Black-and-White and in Colour, New Reading Lessons. New Grammar Lessons. 
New Composition Lessons. New Word-Building Lessons. 
THE SIGHT AND SOUND PRIMERS. THE READERS. 
irs k. ° F th Book. . 4d. 
First Primer. 4d. | Infants’ First Reader. 6d. ) /» fre- Sead Fifth Book.) ~~ 
Sixth Book. | preparation, 





Second Primer. 5d. Infants’ Second Reader. 7d.$ faration. Third Book. 4s. 
BLACKIE’S 


OBJECT-LESSON AND SCIENCE READERS. 


WITH NUMEROUS AND APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Infant Reader: Country Stories. 6d. | Lessons on Simple Mechanic al Laws in their appli- No. IV.—Our Friends of the Farm. 1s. 4d. 
No. I1.—Tales and Talks on Common | Le | No. V.—Animal and Plant Life. Part I. 
Things. Part I. 8d. No. V.—The Young Chemists. By W. N — Ani ' 1 Plant Life. Part II 
: FuRNEAUX. 18. 6d. , o. .—Animal anc ant Life. Par . 
-— ee a Talks on Common | No, VI.-VII.—Lessons on Living. By is. 6d. 
wa a , By H..RowLanp WAKEFIELD. 18. 6d. 
No. III.—Seaside and Wayside; or, The yee THE OBJECT-LESSON HANDBOOK. 
Young Scientists. 1s. COURSE IN NATURAL HISTORY A Comp union to *Blackie’s Object-Lesson and Science 
No. IV.—The Young Mechanics: Being — ee ee eee " jot a a a ie oe 


BLACKIE’S OBJECT-LESSON SHEETS. 


In 3 Sets, for Standards I, IJ., and III., each Set containing 25 Sheets in leather-board box, price 88. 6d. Each Sheet is printed on strong manilla 
pape ry measuring 18 by 24 inches, and eyeletted at each corner for sec to blackboard or wall. 


Set A for Standard I. | Set B for Standard II. Set C for Standard III, 
25 Sheets in Box, 8s. 6d. H 25 Sheets in Box, 8s. 6d. i 25 Sheets in Box, 8s. 6d. 


THE WARWICK THE CENTURY THE RALEIGH 
HISTORY READERS. HISTORY READERS. HISTORY READERS. 


FOR SCHEME A. FOR SCHEME B. 


The Alternative Course in New Code for Schools which 


____Profely Mastatd, lange type Ba ded pa mm nyt 9 
o. I,—Simple Stories. 8d. Standard I.—Simple Stories 8d : 
No. II.—Simple Stories. 10d. Standard II.—Simple Stories... 10d. a bd So a Se ae Pa 
No. III.—Stories to A.D. 1485. 4s. ee itt. Twelve Stories + 180d. gy ondard V. Twenty Stories and Biographies 
No. IV.—Stories from 1485 to 1688. 1s.4d. Pence ath Vv _The Tedor Peri ” - ry from 1603 to present time. 18. 
. . i or . Od. ‘ ; —The Reign of en \ ia, 

No. V. Stories from 1688. is. 6d. Standard VI.. The Stuart Peric vd is. 6d. ag oe ae ot : ¢ ning thy is. od. cates 
No. VI.—English History, B.C. 55 to Standard VII.—The Hanoverian meer it : ‘es 

A.D. 1603. 18. 6d. Period ... = to Standard VII.—/n preparation. 


No. VII.—English History, 1603 to Pre- 


sent Day. tes 0, BLACKIE’S | STORIES FOR 


THE CENTURY 
GEOGRAPHY READERS OM OMY sian one 


| With numerous iginal Illustrations by Gertrrupe Spot. For Infants’ 2nd Class ... - 3d. 
Standard I. tn Plans, &c. 8d. | Fa a a Weaeee . an. easel Ned and Ted. Infants’ 2nd Class ... 3d. 
Standard I1I.—Geographical Terms, &c. 10d. No. 1.—Homze Stories. PartI. ... 8d. Stories for Infants ... ... .«. « 6d. 
Standard III.—England and Wales. 1s, | No. II.—Home Stories. Part Il. ... 10d. | First Book of Stories ... ... ... 8d. 
Standard IV.—British Isles, &c. 1s.4d. | No. I1I.—Tiny Housewives... ... 180d. gong Book of Stories... -... ... Qde 
Seiteet VU.aSiews i008 No. IV.—Little Mothers ... ... ... 18. 4d. Third Book se 

-—Enurope. 18. 6d. No. V.—Young Housekeepers... 18. 6d. ird Book of Stories ... ... ... 18. Od. 
Standard VI.—The British Colonies. 1s. 6d. | No. VI. Helping Hands... ... ... 18. 6d. Fourth Book of Stories... ... ... 1s. 4d. 
Standard VII.—United States. 1s. 9d. No. VII.—Young Nurses ... is. 6d. Fifth Book of Stories... ... ... 18. 6d 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, OLD BAILEY. 
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Cocher, menez-moi au boulevard des Italiens. 
S. (uel est le prix de la course ? 


9. |’ai pass¢ chez mon ancien maitre de musique, mais il n’était 
ez lui 
10, Savez-vous quand il rentrera ? 


tt. Monsieur repassera-t-il ? 
12. Voulez-vous avoir la bonté de m’mndiquer le chemin de Notre 


9 


}. Avez-vous la monnaie d'un souverain 


1 

13. Vous vous étes trompé de chemin. 
I 

I Veuillez faire pr€éparer ma note. 


od 

1. I] ne se laissera pas dire deux fois, 

I] ne peut s’en prendre qu’a lui-meme, 

Cela ne fera pas mon compte. 
4. le lui ai dit son fait. 
5. Il s'est esquive a l’anglaise. 
6. Ils sont deux tétes dans un bonnet. 
7. Il est difficile de ménager la chévre et le chou, 
8. Il a lair de chercher midi & quatorze heures. 
9. Je jette ma langue aux chiens, 
10. Mon pauvre ami est sous la pantoutle. 
it. le lui ai damé le pion. 
12. Autant lui en pend a l’oreille. 
13. Il se porte comme le Pont Neuf. 


14 ur ce sujet il n’entend pas raillerie 


RULES. 
All translations should be posted not later than July 10, and 
addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


2. Competitors should cut out, and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 

address written on a separate piece of paper. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE FOR TEACHERS. 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER WRITING. 
HE yvreat majority of teachers who forwarded to us their 
names for inclusion in the scheme of International Corres- 
pondence have now been paired with teachers of France or 
elvium, and so far the scheme should now be in full opera- 
tion. Some errors, such as pairing one English with two 
French correspondents, or vice versa, may have arisen from 
the work of organisation having to be carried on through two 
offices not hitherto in close touch. Also some ‘ misfits’ are 
likely to have occurred for want of such definite information 
is we have desired with regard to sex, age, or educational 
tanding rhese, and all similar mistakes, we may, however, 
hope gradually to rectify. 

Though all our lists are practically cleared off, such is not 
the case at the Paris office. Our French friends, for a reason 
explained in previous numbers, were rather behind us in their 
arrangements ; but at the end of May we received a letter 
from the editor of Ze Volume, in which he said, ‘ Les adhe- 


sions dla correspondance internationale commencent 2 nous 


parvenir en assez grand nombre. Nous avons déja épuisé 
votre deuxi¢me liste. Pourriez-vous nous en envoyer une 
nouvelle le plus rapidement possible ? 

\ later communication from M. Armand Colin informs us 
that ‘une quarantaine d’instituteurs des écoles francaises 
ittendaient avec impatience’ the arrangement of correspon- 
dents for them. We shall be extremely glad therefore to 
receive additional names, especially of male teachers. In all 
cases sex and age should be indicated, and any other cir- 
cumstance that may facilitate our task of finding suitable 

its. 

From the ALeview of Reviews we learn that as many as 
)50 English boys and girls have been placed in correspondence 
with an equal number of French, Belgian, or Swiss boys and 
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girls, A letter received from Mr. Stead’s office says, ‘1 have 
scarcely a girl left on my books unpaired ; and as we are now 
entering into relations with Germany, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, there will be no lack of correspondents.’ We trust 
there will be a sufficient number of scholars in English and 
Scotch public schools to make the work of arranging pairs 
easy, and the results proportionately satisfactory. 

We are beginning to receive some of the first fruits of 
M. Mieille’s excellent scheme in the form of specimen letters. 
One of them so neatly expresses the sentiments appropriate 
to the opening of a novel correspondence that we venture to 
quote it 7z extenso :— 

‘Le Mans, le 13 juin, 1897. 

Monsieur, 

Puisque le hasard a voulu que je vous eusse pour 
correspondant, permettez-moi, tout d’abord de me pre- 
senter a vous. , 

Agé de dix-sept ans, je suis entré 4 Ecole Normale 
d’Instituteurs du Mans au mois d’octobre dernier. 

L’anglais tient une place assez grande dans nos cours : 
cest pourquoi j’ai resolu de le travailler spécialement. 
J’espeére que cette correspondance me permettra de me 
perfectionner, et aussi qu’elle me crééra une amitié bien 
éloignée sans doute, mais qui n’en sera pas moins vive. 

Je vous sera trés reconnaissant, si vous vouliez me 
retourner corrigées les lettres écrites en anglais que je 
vous enverrail. 

De mon cété, je pourrai vous renvoyer également 
corrigées vos lettres écrites en francais. 

Ce sera 1a, je crois, le meilleur moyen de profiter de 
part et d’autre de notre correspondance. 

En attendant votre premitre lettre, veuillez agréer, 
Monsieur, la cordiale poignée de main de celui qui 
n’aspire qu’’ ¢tre votre sincere ami. 

j._R. 
Eléve Maitre Ecole-Normale 
d’Instituteurs, Sarthe, 
Le Mans.’ 

Another French correspondent has adopted the plan of 
sending his letter written in French, accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. It seems likely that the adoption of this 
plan on both sides would be likely to make the mutual 
advantage all the greater, and especially does it seem 
favourable to useful correction. For these reasons we 
commend this development of the original idea to our readers. 

From Miss Bertha Skeat we have received a letter in which 
she points out an error into which we inadvertently fell in 
representing the ‘ League of the International Brotherhood’ as 
springing from the scheme of international correspondence. 
A detailed account of the origin of the league shows that it 
was in course of formation prior to the publication of 
M. Mieille’s scheme. ‘The two things have indeed no actual 
relation ; but Miss Skeat having sent her scheme to Mr. Stead, 
he seems to have referred to it as having a like tendency with 
what he regards as the most promising possible outcome of 
the system of international correspondence, namely, a better 
understanding and closer friendly relations between the 
peoples of England and France. 

Before closing these remarks we may be allowed to refer to 
the public meeting held at St. Martin’s Hall on the evening of 
June 11th, under the presidency of Sir Arthur Arnold, for the 
inauguration of an association with the express object of 
developing more cordial relations between the United 
Kingdom and France. Z’£ntente Cordiale, for such is the 
name of the society, will seek by all legitimate means to bring 
about a widespread friendly feeling between English and 
French people. By dispelling mutual ignorance and fostering 
social intercourse it is believed that this end may be accom- 
plished. The chairman made a graceful and eloquent speech, 
and nearly all the remarks made by all the speakers were 
admirable in matter and tone. 

The present writer, attending as representative of this 
journal, wished that opportunity could have been found for 
setting forth the help which our system of international 
correspondence might afford to Z’/ntente Cordiale. The 
arrangements did not seem to allow of the introduction of 
new matter ; but the new association might well recognise the 
usefulness of the work we are engaged in organising. 
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POLYTECHNIC HOLIDAY TOURS. 


DMM MMM MM Mr Mr My MM, in le lr, A Mr. nl, r,s i, rs rn A, ln. n,n, hn 


A WEEK IN LOVELY LUCERNE 


For 5 Guineas, 


WITH 


Extensions to all Parts of Switzerland, Italy, &c. 


A NORWEGIAN FIORD CRUISE OF NEARLY 3,000 MILES 


Amongst the Most Charming Scenery in Europe, 
For 9 Guineas. 


Before making your Summer Arrangements, send for Prospectus to the Secretary, 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 309, REGENT STREET, W. 











CURWEN’S LATEST ISSUES. 


STAFF NOTATION TONAL MODULATOR. | CARACTACUS. 


By JOHN C. WARD. \N OPERETTA FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND INFANTS 


} 

Chis new modulator, inv ented and patented by John C. Ward, and issued by WORDS HY 2 
J. Curwen & Sons, provides materials for the elementary tea ching of sight H, E. TURNER. H, LONGHURST and G. G. LEWIS. 
singing from the staff. A pamphlet accompanies the m« dulator, giving hints | The authors of Ang Arthur have here put together an operetta based upon 
up m the method of using it. A reversible and movable diagram may be | S 
idjusted to obtain the key-signature. ‘The work has been under the author's | their own needs, and tested by successful performance in their Higher Standard 

> ’ _— ; z e f : : vive s he ssing 0 ech cte 

msic leration ” 4 1 years, and has been exhibited before the 1.S.M., the Musical School. A number of pictures are given to show the dressing of the charact t 

. eum - a The work occupies a full evening, 2} hours. Choruses for 5.S.C. The 
Asavdiath p, in various 3 schools, and at conferences, receiving the warm ap- t : : , 
sroval of the musical and scholastic profession | argument is familiar. King Claudius sets out on an expedition to Britain 
' , aha - y “ | aving arrived there he defeats Caractacus, who escapes, but is afterware 

Price 10s. 6d. captured through the treachery of Cartismandu Caractacus is then taken to) | 


NEW NUMBERS. 
_WATSON’S ACTION SONGS. 


32 = TOMMY ATKINS AND HIS ARMY. 
s carry imit = mguns. Captain walks alongside with drawn sword. 
33 BESSIE’ hd _— 
ie - a m chorus. How to keep a secret. 
4 THE. DOLLIES DANCING LESSON. 
choose their partners from a row of dolls. 


35 THE. CRUISE IN THE BIG BROWN BOAT. 


O.N., 2s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 


MEDBURN MINSTREL SONGS. 


LEN PLANTATION SONGS FOR JUVENILE PERFORME 


W. VERE MINGARD. F. W. FARRINGTON. | 


Contents : De Song ob Uncle Snow—De Nigger’s Serenade—Up abub de 
Boys in sailor costumes relate their adventures. Rainbow—De Darkie’s Ball—My Lou—Brudder Joe—A Lullaby—[at’s our 
Price One Shilling each. Full song size. Home—Down by the Banks ob de Ohio—De Music ob de Banjo. 


Rome in chains, but owing to his great bravery is set free. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Both Notations, Price 1s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “DELECTUS.” | an 
1 Pantostienl Comte Opera te Four Act. NEPTUNE: OR, THE DOUBTING TAR. 


FRED EDMONDS. Cc. T. WEST. | A JUVENILE OPERETTA. 
Horace Virgil proceeds on a voyage round the World, taking with him an | KI » HY 

entire Grammar School. A highly educated crew and a competent laundress | gYDNEY N. SEDGWICK. H. J. TIMOTHY. 
are strong in comic alities. Robinson Crusoe and a chorus of savages are also , ‘ . , : 

diverting The mart dialogue and tripping music follow up the success of the |. The nautical spirit of this little work will please BOY Phe choruses are 
same autho ws’ Ma farin The P. ay of the Pied Piper, &c. Four-part | fr two-part singing. There is scope for action and dialogt The e 
choruses, suitable for adul Its or schoc | work is cympactly written, and occupies about 1} hours 

O.N., 28 6d.; Tonic Sol-fa, oat Orchestral parts on hire. O.N., 2s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 





LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, WARWICH LANE, E.C. 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 


BY J. E. PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


N respect of the story, Dr. Conan Doyle’s new book, ‘ Uncle 
fernac, is disappointing. We start off with all the apparatus 
4 a tale of throbbing interest, but at Chapter IX. we hap upon 
the Olympian figure of Napoleon, and then, in the words of 
the narrator, ‘the poor story withers.’ ‘And yet,’ he goes on, 
‘if it had not been for that story, I should not have had an 
é se for describing to you my first and most vivid im- 
pre ns of the Emperor. It is these impressions which 
constitute the interest of the book. Uncle Bernac, sup- 
planter, political Vicar of Bray, Government spy and villain 
extraordinary, has a nephew, one De Laval, who, when the 
tory opens, is living as a proscribed émigré at Ashford in 
Kent Unele Bernac, with ulterior designs, addresses a 
specious letter to his nephew, inviting him to return. As 
De Laval breaks the seal, he discovers, scrawled above it, the 
words ‘Don’t come.’ Against his better judgment, he does come, 
and tinds himself at dead of night lost in a salt marsh, not 
far from his ancestral home. Here, ina tumble-down cottage, 
he falls in with three conspirators who have planned the 
assassination of Napoleon, and are, at that moment, being 
hunted down by blood-hounds. Two of them, a cowardly 
poet and a bearded Colossus, more brute than man, are 
already sold to the authorities by the third, who turns out to 
be Uncle Bernac. ‘There is a tremendous scene in which 
De La barely escapes the terrible hands of the giant 
‘Toussac, and is the horritied witness of a man-and-dog fight. 
\s a result of it, the giant escapes, the wretched poet is 
handed over to the troopers, and, in fulness of time, De Laval 
and his precious uncle tind themselves in the family-castle of 


Cs! sbois 


' 
| 


* * . . * 

here isa pretty cousin Sibylle at Grosbois, and Uncle Bernac’s 

reasons for inducing De Laval to return to France are imme- 

diately apparent. But De Laval has left ‘the very best and truest 

irl in the world’ behind him in England, and Sibylle has a 

love affair with the betrayed poet. It is not long before De 

Laval is escorted to the camp at Boulogne under the Em- 

peror’s orders ; and here the story is frankly abandoned, and 

the Emperor dominates the stage. ‘The picture we get of him 

is the familiar one 

t pale luminosity about his ivory face, which drew 

rds it, and though his dress might be the plainest of 

ippearance would be the first which one would 

he was, with his little, plump, heavy-shouldered 

reen coat with the red collar and cuffs, his white 

legs, his sword with the gilt hilt and the tortoise-shell 

al Ilis head was uncovered, showing his thin hair of a 

ruddy, chestnut colour. Under his arm was the flat cocked-hat 

with the twoperny tricolour rosette, which was already reproduced 

In his right hand he held a little riding-switch 

with a metal head. He walked slowly forward, his face immutable, 

his eyes steadily fixed before him, measured, inexorable, the very 
personification of Destiny 


in the pictures, 


. * * . * 

Neither my space nor my conscience will permit me to out- 
line the plot any further. De Laval, as representing the 
returning émigrés, finds favour wlth Napoleon, and becomes 
his atd camp. By this means we come to close quarters 
with the :mperor and his entourage—Josephine, De Meneval, 


Duroc, Talleyrand, Ney, Murat, Augereau, Soult, Bernadotte, 
and the rest. Dr. Doyle’s wonderful assimilation of interpretive 
detail is here—as it need be—abundantly evident, and the 
picture is an animatograph. You get Napoleon in all his 
humours ; you see him in turns ‘ Ossianizing,’ cutting a franc 
or two off his Palace expenses, philandering with an actress, 
discussing Isabey’s dolls, correcting a minister who has mis- 
taken the number of guns on a battery, and dogmatising—bold 
man—on women’s dress, This is how he behaves in 
Josephine’s salon. 

. * * * 
IMPERIAL MANNERS. 

‘I wish you would not wear those wisps of pink about your head, 
Josephine,’ said he, pettishly. ‘All that women have to think 
about is how to dress themselves, and yet they cannot even do that 
with moderation or taste. If I see you in such a thing again I will 
thrust it in the fire as I did your shawl the other day.’ 

* You are very hard to please, Napoleon. You like one moment 
what you cannot abide the next. But I will certainly change it if 
it offends you,’ said Josephine, with admirable patience. 

The Emperor took a few steps between the people, who had 
formed a lane for us to pass through. 

Then he stopped and looked over his shoulder at the Empress. 

‘ How often have I told you, Josephine, that I cannot tolerate 
fat women.’ 

‘I always bear it in mind, Napoleon.’ 

* Then why is Madame de Chevreux present 

* But surely, Napoleon, madame is not very fat ?’ 

‘She is fatter than she should be. I should prefer not to see 
- Gar ecen 

‘What is your name?’ to a refined man in black. 

*I am Grétry, the musician.’ 

‘Yes, yes, 1 remember you... I have seen you a hundred 
times, but I can never recall your name. Who are you?’ 

*I am Joseph de Chenier.’ 

‘Of course. I have seen your tragedy. I have forgotten the 
name of it; but it was not good. But you have written some other 
poetry, have you not ?’ 

*Yes, sire. I had your permission to dedicate my last volume to 
you.’ 

‘Very likely, but I have not had time to readit. It isa pity that 
we have no poets now in France, for the deeds of the last few years 
would have given a subject for a Homer or a Virgil. It seems that 
I can create kingdoms, but not poets. Whom do you consider to 
be the greatest French writer?’ 

* Racine, sire.’ 

‘Then you are a blockhead, for Corneille was infinitely greater. 
I liave.no ear for metre or trivialities of the kind, but I can sym- 
pathise with the spirit of poetry, and I am conscious that Corneille 
is far the greatest of poets. I would have made him my prime 
minister had he the good fortune to live in my epoch. It is his 
intellect which I admire, his knowledge of the human heart, and 
his profound feeling. Are you writing anything at present ?’ 

*I am writing a tragedy upon Henry IV., sire.’ 

‘It will not do, sir, It is too near the present day, and I will 
not have politics upon the stage. Write a play about Alexander. 
What is your name ?’ 

He had pitched upon the same person whom he had already 
addressed. 

‘I am still Grétry, the musician,’ said he meekly. 

The Fmperor flushed for an instant at the implied rebuke. He 
said nothing, however, but passed on to where several ladies were 
standing together near the door of the card-room. . . . . 

* What is your name ?’ he continued, turning to another, 

* Mademoiselle de Périgord.’ 

* Your age ?’ 

* Twenty.’ 

* You are very thin, and your elbows are red. My God, Madame 
Boismaison, are we never to see anything but this same grey gown 
and the red turban with the diamond crescent ?’ 


9? 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. iv 


Professor METKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


rr ee ee eed 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), 
and G. CoLiar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Crown $vo., 562 pp. 
4s. 6d. 

Among the more prominent and special features of this book 
may be mentioned : 
1. Full, but concise, mathematical explanations of all 
principles and processes. 
2. Proofs of Rules (which are more and more demanded 
at Public Examinations). 

3. Carefully graduated and well arranged /xercises. 

4. A very full explanation of the principles of numbers, 
Jactors, &e. 

5. A very full treatment of Decima/s, both terminating 

and repeating. 

6. A free use of abbreviated and modern methods, as sub- 

stitutes for, or alternatives to, those commonly used. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and 
Literature. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Sourteenth 
Edition, Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. 
Crown 8vo., 470 pp. bey eee 4s. 6d. 

To this well-known standard work the following important 
practical additions have just been made :— 


1. A new chapter on Auxiliary, Defective, Anomalous, 
Peculiar, and Impersonal Verbs, furnishing clear 
guidance on disputed and difficult points. 

2. A full list of Words which are used as Different Parts 
of Speech, 

3. The most recent Examination Papers—Pupil Teachers’, 
Queen’s Scholarship, and London Matriculation— 
with references to the pages supplying answers. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


With Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial 
Geography. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Zighteenth 
Edition, Ninety-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 550 pp. 48. 6d. 
‘A most useful manual for examiners, and full of stimulating matter for students 
of Geography. Its picturesqueness of description and vividness of style make it 
almost as interesting and enjoyable reading as a book of travels.’—7he /ournal of 
Education. 
‘For all that is best worth knowing no better book than this could be studied.’— 
Educational News. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
Eleventh Edition, Crown 8vo., 740 pp... - 48. 6d. 

‘Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate 

Examination, and to pupil teachers.,—-ONrE or Hex Majesty's Inspectors. 

‘The amount of pains, of which I have already seen proofs, and the ingenuity 
of the methods for assisting students’ memories, are fairly overwhelming.’—ONE 
or Her Majesty’s INsrecrors. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND 
CLASS MANAGEMENT. By Josern Lanpon, F.G.S., 
Vice-Principal and late Master of Method in the Saltley 
Training College. Second Edition. Crown _ 5s. 

*We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best treatises on this 
subject which has appeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it 
to the attention of all interested in the practical work of education.’—Zducational 


ews. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Com- 
merce, Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A,, Crown 8vo., 350 pp. ourth “Edition, 
3s. 

‘It is certainly one of the best books of the kind that have come under our 
notice for a long time, and can be heartily recommended to teachers.’—S¢. Fames’s 
Cazette. 

* Professor Meiklejohn’s work is of high educational value, and the facts are 
handled with much picturesqueness.’—7he Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


A. M. HOLDEN, 


23, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





W. & A, K. JOHNSTON'S 


SPECIAL MAPS FOR CYCLISTS. 


North of England and South of Scotland, with roads 
coloured, price i/- and 1/6. 

Central and North of Scotland, with roads coloured 
price 1/- and 1/6. 

Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Districts, with roads 
coloured, price 1/6. 


Glasgow, Loch Lomond, and Trossachs Districts. 
with roads coloured, price 1/6. 


NEW MAP of SCOTLAND. 


N ESSRS. JOHNSTON desire to call special attention to the 
issue of new ‘ Three-Miles-to-the-Inch’ Map of Scotland, 
It is full of detail, and nothing better could be desired for Tourists, 
Cyclists, and for General Reference. The Geographical leatures 
are shown in three different colours ; the B/acké shows all the names 
of Places, Estates, Antiquities, and Objects of Interest to Tourists, 
also Outline of Roads and Railways ; the 4/ue shows all the Rivers 
and Canals with their names, County Boundaries, and Steamer 
routes ; and the 2rewn shows all the names of Hills and Glens, the 
Contours for every 500 feet, and the Heights above the Sea-Level, 
the Roads being also filled in in this Colour. The Counties are 
also distinguished by different colours in the usual manner, and all 
Water is coloured blue. The size of each sheet is 20 by 25 inches. 
Price in cloth case, 1s,, or mounted on cloth in cloth case, 1s. 6d. 
Sheets 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, loand 1 are now ready. 


An Index Map giving the limits of each Sheet sent Post Free to 
any address. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


Geographers to the Queen, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, & 7, HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH ; 


§, White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.¢. 


MATRICULATION, 
B.A., and B.Sc. 


(London, Royal, and Dublin Universities.) 
PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
subjects receive special help. Fees may be based 
on success. . 

Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
Economy, etc. 


PERSONAL TUITION. 
Efficient Tuition in any Subject included in the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Courses. 





TUTORS. 


The Staff includes a number of Honours Graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Universities, Science Medallists, and 
Specialists. 


For Terma, Testimonials, ete., 


Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 
BURLINGTON CLASSES, 


27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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54 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


‘I have never worn it before, sire. 

‘Then you had another the same, for 1 am weary of the sig 
of it. Let me never see you in it again. Monsieur de Rémusat, | 
eyouag od allowance, Why do you not spend it? 

‘7 do, sire.’ 

‘I hear that you have been putting down your carriage. I do 
hot give you money to hoard in a bank, but I give it to you that 
you may keep up a fitting appearance with it. Let me hear that 
your carriage is back in the coach-house when I return to Paris 


Junot, you rascal, I hear that you have been gambling and 
sing 


het 
t 


* * * * * 


Read ‘Uncle Bernac’ by all means. It is strong, clean, 
and informing from cover to cover. 


* . © * * 


Sir Walter Besant’s ideal of the Woman’s Life is not that of 
Newnham or Girton. Not, to Sir Walter, should there be 
* Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
I'wo in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
©’ science, and the secrets of the mind ; 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more.’ 
hut Woman, in his eyes, exists ‘to temper man,’ to be the 
recipient of his love, his protection, his bounty, his faith, to 
reign a queen at home, finding her sceptre in submission and 
her crown in sacrifice. He has told us so in many books, 
he has written the ‘ Revolt of Man,’ and he has voted against 
yranting degrees to women at Cambridge. In his recent 
book, ‘A Fountain Sealed, we have a presentment of his 
Ideal Woman. He has given us a sweet and dainty picture of 
t last-century maiden, with simple graces and unconscious 
charms as fragrant as the scent of the lavender in her ward- 
robe. She is a creature tuned to 
‘transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
l’raise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.’ 
\nd yet the censonous world looks black at her, and couples 
her name with the amorous youth of no less a personage than 
(George Prince of Wales. Everybody knows the persistent 
story of his /fazsen with a fair Quakeress. As there was no 
wreath of contemporary scandal on the subject, as the versions 
of the legend are strangely at variance, as George was the 
most truthful of men, and as he made a solemn statement 
twenty years after his accession, to the effect that he had 
never been involved in any affair of the kind, Sir Walter is 
enabled to weave a pretty story of lofty friendship as it 
existed between a singularly noble and pure girl of the middle 
class and a high-minded prince masquerading as an ordinary 
entleman The story is beautifully told. It would be 
rubbing the bloom off the peach to reveal its course. My 
readers, especially my lady friends, will find it a delightful 
accompaniment to their drawn-thread work on the sands. 


* * . * « 


| have rarely read a more masculine and impressive story 
than Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ ‘Soldiers of Fortune,’ just 


published by Heinemann. ‘The hero, Clay, is a creation of 
vhich any author might be proud, and Hope Langham is in 
every way a worthy partner Clay is a young engineer, with 


\ reputation in two continents, and his exploits, which culmi 
ite in the winning of a wife, are accomplished in the small 
south American Republic of Olancho, where he is engaged in 
transferring five iron-ore mountains from their natural posi- 
tions to the United States. When the late Emperor of Brazil 
vas in this country, he was shown over a factory, and his 
ittention was directed to a great fly-wheel, which, he was 
nformed, made sixty vevedudions in a minute. ‘Ah!’ he 
d, ‘that is quicker than we can manage them in South 
\merica.’ Clay, practically, undertakes the management of 
one of these little revolutions, and many times in the recital 
the breath comes quick and the pulse beats fast. Mr. Davis 
s in the heroic mood most of the time, and his air of vra- 
mblance is perfect. There is no second-hand padding from 
uide books in his descriptions. He has seen the life at first 
hand, and he pourtrays it with a skill, humour, and command 
of good nervous English that is as rare as it is welcome. |! 
hall pack ‘Soldiers of Fortune’ in my portmanteau tor a 
re-reading during the Happy Month that is just dawning. 


Miss Margaret Deland, whose ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ will 
be remembered, presents us with four short stories in her new 
book, ‘The Wisdom of Fools.’ Each of these clever stories 
illustrates one of life’s little ironies, and leaves us at the end 
with a perplexing moral conundrum to solve. Everybody has 
heard of the Englishman who boasted that he told his wife 
everything, of the Scotchman who told his wife ‘naething,’ 
and of the Irishman who told his wife lots of things that never 
happened at all, at all. Leaving out the Irishman as incor- 
rigible, there is a nice question as to which of the twain was 
justified. It is some such problem that Miss Deland sets us 
in her first story. William West has risen from poverty to be 
the honoured minister of a fashionable church. He becomes 
engaged to a girl who worships him as a saint, and reveres 
him asa man. On the eve of matrimony they discuss the 
question, and the lady remarks, ‘1 should never forgive a man 
who did not tell me everything . . . I don’t believe in 
taking respect—or love on false pretences.’ This sets the 
minister thinking, and after a night of self-examination, he 
seeks out his fiancée, and confesses to a forgery committed 
twenty-three years ago, for which reparation has been duly 
made, and of which discovery is‘ now impossible. This con- 
fession chills the love out of the girl’s heart, and they part for 
ever. 

‘Was West a fool or a saint ?’ insisted the younger man. 

‘I'll be hanged if I know,’ said the senior warden.’ 

x * * ” . 

I pass by the second story, which discusses an ethical ques- 
tion in its relation to economics, and dwell for a moment on 
the third. Annie Graham’s father was a gasfitter, an untutored, 
cheerful-minded, warm-hearted, horny-handed son of toil. His 
love for his little girl was the mainspring of his life. For her 
he pinched and hoarded, and every sacrifice he made was a 
joy. Annie was a girl of intellect. At eighteen she had taught 
herself geometry, and had yearnings for the higher calculus. 
The student life attracted her, and she persuaded her father to 
invest his savings in her higher education. At a women’s 
college Annie attained distinction and a position, and lived a 
life of refinement, culture, and dignity. At length she met a 
certain Dick Temple, whose life glowed with the luxurious 
prospects of travel and study, and the philanthropic opportuni- 
ties of great wealth. ‘They fel! in love, and despite the deter- 
mined opposition of his family, the young man set off to put 
his fortune to the test. He tracked Annie to the home of 
Johnny, the gasfitter, who was entertaining a Mrs. Pugsley—an 
adipose lady ‘ of thwarted step-mother potentialities ’"—and the 
lodger, one Dave Duggan, in honour of his daughter’s return. 
The sordidness, the vulgarity, of Annie’s home were too much 
for the young man, who loved and rode away. Question : 
Has the sum of human happiness been increased by Annie’s 
uplifting into the serener air of a higher life ? 

* * * * ” 

* There are three things open to Annie : She may live out her life 
in South Bend ; teaching, perhaps, in the public school, gradually 
refining the terrible little house, rejoicing Johnny’s heart, and never 
interfering, merely for her own zsthetic necessities, with the un- 
lovely habits of Johnny’s fifty years of unlovely living ; she may 
learn to accept his intimates as her acquaintances, his Mrs, Pugsleys 
ind Dave Dugyans as household friends, starving all the while for 
the companionship of her equals. 

‘ O;r—~ 

‘She may shake off these intolerable surroundings which make 
her shrink as instinctively as an open eye shrinks from dust ; she may 
turn her back on South Bend, and the tenement house, and the 
painted snow-shovel, and her father’s shirt-sleeves, and her father’s 
tender heart, and go out into the world to live her own strong intel- 
lectual life, perhaps as a teacher in her old college ; marrying, after 
a while, some one who has never seen her father, and coming into 
the soul-destroying possession of that skeleton in the American 
closet—the vuigarity of the preceding generation. 

‘ Or— 

‘She may, because of sheer misery in the struggle between the 
new and the od, and for the dreadful suffocating comfort of it, fall 
back into the pit whence she was digged, and try to forget the upper 
alr. 

* What is the child’s duty? To live her own life, or to live some 
one else’s life? Is she to accept success or failure, fulfilment o1 
renunciation ? ’ 

It may be that there are some reading these pages who have 
had to grapple with a like choice of evils. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. v 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
THE SOLUTION OF DIFFICULTIES IN ARITHMETIC: in 


For Circular, : sae . : . - . 
Testimonials, which the difficulties of Arithmetic are thoroughly classitied 
and ANY and solved, with Answers to the whole of the ¢ Juestions, (ver 


Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
a3, 
Estate 
Buildings, 


350 problems are worked out ne see ‘on ys. Oc, 
‘The book does, and does well, all that it + pede to do. 
Journal of Education.’ 


MOFFATT’S DEDUCTION FROM EUCLID. 615 Exercises 


on Books I. to VL. carefully worked out with figures. ...45. od, 





* May be heartily commended to all who wish to familiarize them- 





SY San selves with the leading facts of Geometry.’—A now/ed ge. 
VN Huddersfield cape 
MOFFATT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ANALYSIS, AND 
21, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH; or at 20, HIGHBURY PARSING. By Tuomas Pace, Editor of ‘Moffatt’s Plays 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) of Shakespeare. ’ or i | 
This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., a : “ e know of no better Grammar at the price.’—Zaducational 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled onee. 
by any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month’s free ° ; i 
trial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk MOFFATT'S OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY..............-. ‘ Dicaig 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, * An admirable compilation, carefully drawn up, and well pr inted, 


—The English Teacher, 


AN ELEMENTARY aeons ON MENSURATION., by kt. J. 


from 14 Guineas Cash. 
N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice 


Mr. W. Ness, Clerk to the Wemyss School Board, writes :—‘I am directed to HENCHIE eee 3s. Od, 
inform you that the School Board have agreed to accept your offer (competitive) *The method abet Genet the nests is ‘ abeaiha 
to supply five Pianos same as sample sent.’ Educational News. 


Mr. J. H. Yoxatt, M.P., writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- All School Requisites Supplied. 
age of your experience and large connection.’ 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- CATALOGUES GRA TIS AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 








WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. MOFFATT & PAIGE, 

Kindly mention this Paper. 28, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR STUDENTS. 


A New Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By Gilbert A. 
Christian, B.A., and George Collar, B.A., B.Sc. Alfred M. 
Hold n, London 

Brief commendatory mention of this volume appeared in our last 
issue. A fuller examination of its contents convinces us that its very 
capable authors have produced a work which is excellent from every 
point of view. ‘The theoretical portions are particularly well done. 
rhe definitions are remarkably clear, and the demonstrations are 
concise, logical, and admirably arranged. Some of the phraseology, 
which seems to us somewhat novel, strikes us at the same time as 
being singularly apt and terse. In explaining the rule of simple 
substraction, three methods of dealing with the difficulty met by 
the special device, often wrongly termed ‘ borrowing,’ are clearly 
stated and illustrated, and preference is expressed for the elegant 
method known as ‘complementary addition.’ 

In the explanation of fractions, simple graphic illustrations are 
used to add to the clearness. Diagrams add also to the effect of 
the extremely interesting chapter on recurring decimals, the full- 
ness of which may be gathered from the fact that, notwithstanding 
the noteworthy avoidance of waste of words, it occupies some 
20 pages 

Other subjects which 


are capitally presented are the Metric 
System, Share 


and Stocks, and the Monetary System. 

In the author’s treatment of practical points, we have been struck 
by the frequent occurrence of wise cautions against common over- 
sights, and the sensible suggestions for saving ume without sacrifice 
of accuracy. These helpful hints are often given in the form of 
numbered notes to a fully worked example—a plan which is likely 
to impress the lesson on the student’s mind For instance, after the 
working of one example, the reduction of a complex set of recur- 
ring decimals to a simple form, the following are added : 

‘Note 1. That the numbers are all converted into vulgar 
fractions, which is usually the simplest way of dealing with 
examples containing recurring decimals, 

2. That the simplification proceeds step by step. 

3}. That the denominators being inverted, the only rule in- 
volved is multiplication. 

4. That the cancelling is postponed until all the parts are 
brought into direct relationship, and so the area of cancelling 
1s Increased, ’ 

The Italian method of long division in which the partial products 
are omitted, is exemplified and strongly recommended. An obser- 
vant study of the relationship of numbers is encouraged as a 
means of facilitating the discovery of plans which shorten work, as 
in multiplication by such numbers as 497, 7209, etc. In the readi- 
ness to detect number relationships, which constant observation 
in practice may make almost intuitive, lies the secret of nearly all 
rapid and abbreviated methods, 

Four appendices deal respectively with ‘ Multiplication by Com- 
plements,’ Logarithms, the Application of Logarithms, and 
Duodec imals 

here is an abundant supply of examples for oral and mental 
; while the number of examples classified under the several 
chapters extends to some thousands. A collection of 600 miscel- 
laneous selected a great variety of sources is 
added. Amongst these, and indeed throughout the book, are many 
to which initials are appended to indicate the source from which 
they are taken, The fact that twenty-four different Government, 
University, and other examinations are thus indicated, testifies to 
the industry of the authors, the thoroughness of the work, and its 
adequacy to meet the needs of all classes of students. 

lhe publisher is to be congratulated on the admirable way in 
which he has produced so excellent a book, 

MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED. 

The Palmerston Readers, Book I., just issued, is full of 
bright, fresh, and interesting reading lessons, made all the more 
attractive by pleasing illustrations in colours as well as in black and 
whitk It forms a worthy introduction to the capital new series 
on which we made favourable comment last month, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Bacon's Essayt. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Alfred 
S. West, M.A. The editor’s aim has been to provide such in- 
formation as may make these famous essays easy to understand, and 
the reading of them a real enjoyment. ‘To this end the text is very 
clearly printed with the original spelling and abundant use of capi- 
tals, and footnotes are given to explain verbal difficulties and to 
reader in English the Latin quotations, so that the reading may not 
be interrupted by the need of reference to another part of the book. 
Further notes to elucidate obscurities of meaning and thought are 
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SEASIDE RESORTS. 


ae 


By SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FROM LONDON (Waterloo) to 


PORTSMOUTH 


in 2 hours. 


SOUTHSEA 


in 2} hours. 
SALTERTON 

in 5 hours. 

RYDE 


in 2} hours. 


EXMOUTH 


in 4} hours. 


LYNTON 


in 84 hours. 


ILFRACOMBE 


in 6} hours. 


TOURIST TICKETS 


Are now issued by all Trains, available for two months, to 
all the above places, and to Stations in the West of England, 
North and South and North Cornwall; also to 
Barnstaple, Bideford, Launceston, Camelford, Tavistock, Bude, 
Exeter (for Dawlish, Torquay, etc.), Corfe Castle, and Dor- 
chester, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


in 24 hours. 
SWANAGE 

in 3? hours. 
WEYMOUTH 

in 3# hours. 
PORTLAND 

in 4} hours.* 
PLYMOUTH 

in 54 hours. 

SEATON 
in 4} hours. 


SIDMOUTH 


in 4} hours. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


in under 1? hours. 


YARMOUTH 


in 3 hours. 


LYMINGTON 


in 2} hours. 


FRESHWATER 


in 4} hours. 


NEWPORT 


in 44 hours. 


COWES 


in 3? hours. 


SHANKLIN 


in 3} hours. 


Devon 


Also to the Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, and to 
France, Havre, Honfleur, Trouville, St. Malo, Granville, Caen, 
and Cherbourg, for two months, and to Paris for one month ; 
also for a tour through Brittany and Normandy. 


For full particulars, conditions, and tourists’ fares, see South- 
Western Railway Time-Table Books and Tourist Programmes. 
All information can also be obtained from G. T. WHITE, 
Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, 5.E. 


Invalid Carriage.—Carriages, fitted with couch, ante- 
room for attendants, and other accommodation necessary for 
Invalids, are kept at the Waterloo Terminus, and can be sent 
to any part of the Line on application to the Superintendent 
of the Line. 


‘The charge is the ordinary fares for not less 


than 6 First-Class Passengers. Minimum charge, 80s. 


Saloon and Family Carriages.—Saloon and Family 
Carriages are provided, and can be sent to any part of the 
Line, on application to the Superintendent of the Line. The 
charge for the use of these Carriages will not be less than for 
6 First-Class Adult fares, the minimum charge being 80s. 

Compartments of Carriages can be reserved, for 
distances over 20 miles, for not less than 4 First-Class, 
6 Second-Class, or 8 Third-Class full tickets, by giving a day’s 
notice, but the Company will not guarantee to reserve com- 
Upon application at ‘Terminal Stations, Ladies 
will be placed in a compartment appropriated to their use. In 
the case of intermediate Stations previous notice is necessary. 


CHAS. SCOTTER, 


General Manager. 
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LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


‘To keep up with the times you must have a 


DUPLICATING APPARATUS.’ 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


Prints almost anything. Recommended by the Scholastic Papers. 
Unsolicited Testimonials from all parts of the Country. 


To prevent disappointment send for Specimens of Printing, Price Lists, 
and our Special Terms to Teachers who order direct from 


G. WATSON & CO., 
CRAVEN ST., COVENTRY. 


Try us also for Duplicating Sundries, and kindly mention this Paper. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
iZzs 


ROYAL IRISH CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS. 
At the last Examination nearly 
156 PER CENT. oF THE WHOLE *PASS LIST 
OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


WERE PUPILS OF THE R.I.C.C. 
COURSES usually include (1) Notes, (2) Tests, (3) Corrections, (4) Solutions. 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
For 1897 Examinations. 
Post Free, is. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
SCHCOLMASTER.—‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which 
will acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL. —‘Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only 
to provide himself with this volume.’ 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 
PRACTICAL MILLINERY. 


With 47 Illustrations taken from actual practice. By Mrs. 
OrRTNER, Examiner in Millinery to the Domestic Economy 
Board of the L.C.C., and to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. [ Shortly. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION—DRAWING. 


Showing the application of Geometrical Drawing to Manual 








Instruction in Wood and Metal. ‘To cover the requirements of 


the City and Guilds of London Examinations. By S. BARTER, 
Organiser and Instructor of Manual Training in Woodwork to 
the London School Board, &c. With 32 plates of 98 figures. 
Feap. 4to. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘The examples and illustrations are admirable, and the work is a worthy com- 
panion to the author's treatise on Woodwork.’—School Board Chronicle. 


Educational Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


A WEEK OR FORTNIGHT IN 


North Wales, The English Lake District, 


BLACKPOOL, MORECAMBE, 


LIVERPOOL, or THE ISLE OF MAN. 


EXCURSIONS EVERY SATURDAY 
During July, August, and September. 


From LONDON (Euston, Broad St., Kensington, Willesden 
Junction, and other London Stations) for— 


ABERYSTWYTH. PENRITH. 
AMBLESIDE. 
BARMOUTH. KESWICK. 
DOLGELLY. COCKERMOUTH. 
TOWYN. CHESTER. 
HARLECH. BIRKENHEAD. 
PORTMADOC. HOLYWELL. 
LLANDRINDOD. RHYL. 
LLANWYRTYD. ABERGELE. 
LLANGAMMARCH COLWYN BAY. 
WELLS. =—THE ISLE OF MAN. 
peer SOUTHPORT. 
SHREWSBURY. 
BLACKPOOL. LLANDUDNO. 
LANCASTER. CON WAY. 
MORECAMBE. BANGOR. 
CARNFORTH. BATTWS-Y-COED. 
GRANGE. CARNARVON. 
WINDERMERE. LLANBERIS (for 
BARROW. Snowdon) 


And Numerous Other Places. 


Similar Excursions will run from many of the above-mentioned 
places to LONDON on MONDAYS, returning on the following 
Saturday or Saturday week, at the same fares, 





Full particulars can be obtained at the Stations and Parcels Receiving (Offices 
June, 1897. FRED. HARRISON, Ceneral Manager 
London: WHITTAKER & Co., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
j GRATEFUL—COMFOQORTING. 
ORD'S . Pranos 
’ . 8 
FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


BECHSTEIN Pranos 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage wiih ane save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by, eeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’—Crvil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 
labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa-Nib Extract: a thin beverage of ful! flavour 





with many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
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pla l after the collection of Essays, and these are followed by a 
ful dex of proper names with all the information needful for a 
pro} appreciation of Lord Bacon’s very numerous allusions. 
Other points interesting to students find place in an appendix. The 


edition is worthy of the Cambridge University Press, and that is 
cl 
saying much, 


MESSRS. ISBISTER AND CO., LIMITED. 
As London agents to Messrs. Heath and Co, of Boston (U.S.A.), 


Messrs. Isbister send us copies of the following recent additions to 
the latter’s well-known ‘ Modern Language Series’ :—German 
Goethe's Iphigenia auf Tauris; Scheffel’s Ekkehard ; 


Lessing's Emilia Galotti; Marchen und Erzahlungen; Der 
Schweigersohn; Praktische Anfangsgriinde. French 
Moliere’s Les Femmes Savantes; Augier and Sandeau’s Le 
Gendre de Mons. Poirier; Corneille’s Le Cid; French Com- 
position. 

The texts contain carefully prepared introductions ; the notes 
are numerous and much to the point, and the vocabularies in every 
mplete The aim of the little volume entitled ‘ Praktische 
A nfangsgriinde ’ is to lead up to an understanding of the pure conver- 
sational Germen of the present day. The exercises are progres 
ively and systematically arranged, and on the whole we think it 
would be hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for begin 
ners it books are well adapted for use in private 
schools and colleges. To those of our readers who have to depend 
upon their own unaided exertions in the acquisition of a languag: 
of really excellent books can be highly recommended. 
MESSRS, CASSELL AND CO., LIMITED. 

Lessons in French. Parts I. and II., and Key. ‘The lessons 
by lor. Louis Fasquelle which first appeared in the ‘ Popular 
kducator are now issued corrected according to the 7th edition 
(1897) of the * Dictionary of the French Academy,’ and consider- 
ably enlarged by l’rofessor E. Koubaud, B.A. (Paris). The two 
parts combined now form a thoroughly practical and theoretical 
introduction to the French language, and we can with earnestness 
recommend them to all young teachers, and especially to those 
a master, 
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MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE AND CO., 

LIMITED. 

L’Abécédaire of French Pronunciation, by (abricl 
vost 

\ useful companion to any French Grammar. In this book 
the student will find admirable aid in dealing with the difficulties of 
lrench pronunciation. 


OTTO HOLTZES, LEIPZIG. 
A Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish Languages 
Commercial, Technical, and Conversational. Compiled 
by GG. FL Barwick, B.A., of the British Museum. In two 
part . 

‘These are among the latest volumes of Messrs. Holtzes’ well- 
known and widely-used series of European Conversational Pocket 
Dictionarie They are beautifully printed in the clearest of type 
on good thin paper and bound in flexible cloth covers, Tourists 
and travellers will find them complete, accurate, and most con- 
on pronunciation, accentuation, as well 
as tables of irregular verbs are included. Students may take the 
name of this Leipzig firm asa sufficient guarantee that the books 
have been crupulous care and accuracy. We 
cannot but highly recommend this new Dictionary, 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 

The Victoria Readers, Books I.-IV., VI. By W. J. Pope, 
F.G.S. A set of reading books which has been ‘ prepared in accord- 
the Code syllabus for Domestic Economy, both as a class 
Where this subject is taught they are likely to 
prove very useful aids, and where it forms no special ‘part of the 
school-work, they may be used with much advantage as reading 


Lepre- 


venient for use Chapter 


compiled with 


ance with 
and specific subject 


books. The name of the author is a good guarantee for the prac- 
tical nature and for the material accuracy of the contents. The 
various subjects dealt with are presented in a pleasant, chatty style 


which is sure to prove attractive to children, and this, combined with 
the simple untechnical language and directness of statement, will 
verve to impress the facts and principles more firmly on the memory. 
In the early books we noticed one or two references of questionable 
taste. in depicting the rather vulgar nagging and chaff which is no 
doubt common enough in the homes of ill-educated people. Still it 
need not be made prominent in a school book. 

Each book is copiously illustrated with excellent woodcuts, which 
the publishers have had specially prepared for this series of school 
books, and which add much to their educational value. Book VI. 


deals with the preparation of food, the ventilation, furnishing, and 
management of the dwelling, the laws of health, and the sick-room, 
and Mr. Pope acknowledges his indebtedness to Mrs. Burrage, of 


Ilarrow, for help in the preparation of this volume. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Sea-Side, & Broads & Rivers of Norfolk & Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, AND FRIDAY TO TUESDAY TICKETS 


ARE ISSUED AS UNDER BY ALL TRAINS: 


Friday to 
LIVERPOOL STREET OR Sourtet. Portnignaty. Tues ay. 
I Class 3 ClasSj1 Class 3 Classi1 Class 3 Class 
Hunstanton ............6 30/6 18/0 | 25/0 13/0 | 15/0 9/6 
0 ere 33/0 19/9 27/6 15/0 20/0 10/0 
Yar NN sae ti ed 34/ 20/0 | 27/6 | 15/0 20/0 10,0 
Cromer, N. W athem, } f 
or Wroxham...... 2 34/0 20/0 | 27/6 | 15/0 20/0 10/0 
PUTED: axicciunsacncecst< 31/10 18/11 — - - 
LIVERPOOL STREET TO . 
Southend-on-Sea 


Burnham-on-Crouch } 8/8 4/4 7/0 4/4 6/0 3/6 

Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Clacton - on - Sea, \ 
Frinton - on - Sea, 
Ilarwich, or Dover- 


20/0 12/0 | 17/6 10/0 | 12/6 7/6 








COUPE ....ceccccccrccves 

POMRSIOWE, 2505.cccoscesee 23/4 14/3} 17/6 10/0] 12/6 7/6 
AIGODUEBR . ..002sccccccees 27/9 16/9 | 25/0 13/0] 15/0 9/6 
Southwold ............06+ 31/3 18/5 127/6 15/0}200 10/0 


FOURIST TICKETS are issued daily from rst May to the 31st of 
October, and are available for return any day up to and including 
the 31st of December of the year of issue. 

FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS are issued daily, and are available 
for return any day within 15 days, including days of issue and 
return. 

FRIDAY TO TUESDAY TICKETS are issued every Friday and 
Saturday, and are available for return on the day of issue, or on 
any day up to and including the following Tuesday. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, AND FRIDAY TO TUESDAY 
TICKETS tg the above Stations are also issued from Great 
astern Stations within 12 miles of London at the same fares 
as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to 
and from Liverpool Street to join or leave the fast Sea-Side 
Trains ; also to and from Stratford to join or leave the Trains 
booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from 
New Cross (L. B. & S.C.) and all Stations on the East 
London Railway, at the same fares as Liverpool Street. 

The above Tickets are available to and from additional 
Stations as follows :— Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell ; 
Burnham-on-Crouch Tickets at  Fambridge, Althorne, 
Southminster ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, 
Harwich, Dovercourt.; Wadlton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich,, Dovercourt ; /yinton-on-Sea Tickets 
at Clacton, Walton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Hlarwich Tickets 
at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton ; Fe/¢x- 
slowe Lyckets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at 
Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham, Wenhaston, Blyth- 
burgh, Walberswick ; M/unstanton Tickets at Heacham ; 
Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton, Colville, 
Oulton Broad, Reedham, Yarmouth, Cromer; Yarmouth 
Tickets at Beccles, Oulton Broad, Reedham, Acle, Lowestcft, 
Cromer ; Cromer Jickets at North Walsham, Gunton, Yar- 
mouth, Lowestoft. Passengers must pay the ordinary local 
single fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

EXTRA JOURNEY RETURN TICKETS AT REDUCED 
FARES are issued at the above Stations, except Southend-on- 
Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the 
‘Tickets were issued, to holders of not less than two Tourist 
or Fortnightly Tickets. 

EXTENSION OF TICKETS.— Passengers holding Friday to 
Tuesday Tickets and wishing to stay for a Fortnight or a 
shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between th 
Friday to Tuesday and Fortnightly Fares ; and in the same 
manner Fortnightly Tickets may be extended to Tourist 
‘Tickets by paying the difference between those fares. 

List of Farmhouse and Country Lodgings in the Eastern 
Counties, and Pamphlets on the “ Broads” District of Norfolk 
and Suffolk can be obtained (post free) on application to the 
Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, London, 
nA WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 

Liverpool Street Station, 1897. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value, 





We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we hare 





employed these as our school books’—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 





A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or 
with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 
Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 4s.; 


or with 48 pp. of Questions, is. 4d. (Questions, 6d. 

‘A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
author or editor. It (‘‘The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- 
tion. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required 
for the task.’—Fohn Bull. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 


Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s. 














ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 
+ 64th Edition. 28, red leather; or Is. 9d. cloth. 

«The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department.’—A thenaum., 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Ap Introduction to 
Allen and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d. sewed. 
* This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectator. 
@ar The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 
Young Children. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition. 48th Edition. Is.6d. Key, 3s. 

‘The plan of the work is very superior, We are persuaded this little book will 

be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 


Kasy Poems for Keading and Kecitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 














LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 





FOR TOURISTS, TRAVELLERS, AND STUDENTS. 


THIMM’'S ‘SELF-TAUGHT’ LIBRARY. 
Containing Words generally in Use, Easy and Colloquial Phrases and Dialogues, Travel Talk, &c., with the English Pronunciation, ‘Table of Monies, Xc., & 


FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
* Is arranged on the simplest principles for universal * No bette 

elf- tuition.’—Eurofean Mail. 

GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


} 


ITALIAN SELF-TAUGHT. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘The little book is simply admirable.’ eeds | dation 
lercurs bulary for immediate use. 


SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT. 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
book could be 
travellers.’—/'udlishers Ci 
NORWEGIAN SELF-TAUGHT. 2s. ; cloth, 28. éd. EGypTIAN (Arabic) SELF-TAUGHT. 
7 n . Useful work for self-tuition for practical application 

Excellent h mdbook for ¢ ontinent ul travellers who | 4,.. sravellers and tourists.’— i . “ 
ee ee ee ARABIC SELF-TAUGHT. 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*., ... A fairly easy method for laying the foun 
of future study, w hile providing a sutficient voca 


TURKISH SELF-TAUGHT. 238.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
* Will do as much for the learner as any self-teach 


, 


ular. ing can do.’—Army and Navy Gasette. 


chosen by students or 


28.3 cloth, 28 6d. 
‘We have much plessure in recommending this 
aa in tempting English residents and 
tourists to undertake the study of Modern Arabic.’ 
The Egyptian Gasett 


ok's FE reursionist, 


lsiatic QuarteriyReview. 


LA LANGUE ANGLAISE SANS MAITRE (English Self-taught for the French). Paper, 18. 6d.3 cloth, 2s. 
DER ENGLISCHE DOLMETSCHER (English Self-taught for the Germans). Paper, 1s. 64.3; cloth 2s. 
TRAVELLER’S PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CONVERSATION in Three Languages: English, German, and French. 16mo, boards 1s. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH, and FRENCH VOCABULARY and DIALOGUES for Travellers and others in the East. :2mo, cloth, 2s. 


MARLBOROUGH’S FOREIGN WASHING BOOKS, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and NORWEGIAN, with COUNTERFOILS in ENGLISH, Alphabetically arranged, 6d. each Book. 


‘ There is no doubt this series is admirably done, and that it serves a very useful purpose.’— /atly Chronicle. 


, 


Of all ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, COOK'S, GAZE’S, Dr. H. S. LUNN’S, and DEAN and DAWSON’S Tourist Offices. 
LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGH & Co. 51, OLD BAILEY, E.cC. 





CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I., Intro- 
ductory ; IL., Practical; I11., Theory or Journalising. Each 48 pp. Price 4d. 
Full Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each. Schoolmaster says.:—‘ They are the dest 
and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK - KEEPING. Thirteenth and 
greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ There 1s no cheaper 
and safer guide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with /ud/ 
or outline Keys. 128 pp. 1s. MS. Books, superior, rs. Cheap, 4d. 

SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Tenth Edition. 
2s. Complete with oop or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says :—‘ We 
heartily recommend it as the Jest and cheapest manual we have seen.’ For 
Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 

SARLL & SOC. OF ARTS—NEARLY 1,200 CERTIFICATES and 
‘Two Bronze MepAts. Results unsurpassed by any teacherin Great Britain. 

*.* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels for inspec- 

tion, Post Free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer People’s Palace, E., 

Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Road, London, N. 

Twenty L by Correspond for 10s. 6d. 





London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


‘SECTION I’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Recent Testimonials. 
The Head Master of a large London P.T. Centre writes :— 

‘Your book is without doubt, so far, facile princeps in the market. It will 
in use here in the coming year.’ 

The Head Master of a London Board School writes :— 

* Teachers of Physiography (Section I.) will find this little volume of invaluable 
rvice. Every page bears evidence of a skilled practitioner's hand. The 
atter, illustrations, and diagrams are all that could be desired. Every 
‘periment mentioned in the Science Directory is included. Po economi 
e Teacher’s time, each chapter is preceded by a list of experiments and 
f the apparatus required, and followed by a concise recapitulatory summary 
id test questions. ‘She book deserves, and will doubtless command, a very 





tensive sale. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 


Students taking the optional subject ‘ Ele- 
mentary Science’ are recommended to get 


Mr. Cartwright’s new work, just published 


“SECTION |.” PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Besides covering the course to be taken for 
Section I. of the Elementary Stage Physio- 
graphy (Science & Art Dept.), this work has 


been 


Specially prepared to meet the latest 





requirements of ‘Elementary Science’ 
(Schedule V., New Code). 
Extra Cloth. Price, 2/- 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & NewYork. 
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vill THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NELSON'S CHROMO VIEWS & GUIDE BOOKS. 


‘Information is conveyed to the tourist in a charming shape, while the little books will be tasteful mementos of the 
localities and ornamental to a drawing-room table—Grarnic. 











NEW SERIES OF SOUVENIRS. | 


Each with 24 Exquisite Chromo Views and Descriptive Letterpress with numerous engravings, forming 
a compact Guide Book. 


Beautifully bound in cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s, 


SOUVENIR OF LONDON. Twenty-four Chromo Views, with Guide Book. 

SOUVENIR OF JERSEY. ‘Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Island, with Guide Book. 

SOUVENIR OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Island, with Guide Book. 

SOUVENIR OF THE CLYDE AND WEST HIGHLANDS. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Scenery of 
the Clyde and of the West Highlands, from Stirling to Oban, Staffa and Iona. 

SOUVENIR OF THE CLYDE. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the River and its Watering Places, with 
Guide Book. 

SOUVENIR OF THE HIGHLANDS. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Trossachs, Loch Katrine and 


Loch Lomond, with Guide Book. ‘ 

SOUVENIR OF WEST HIGHLANDS AND CALEDONIAN CANAL, ‘Twenty-four Chromo Views, with 
Guide Book. 

SOUVENIR OF EDINBURGH. Twenty-four Chromo Views of the City of Edinburgh and its Environs, 


with Guide Book. 


SOUVENIR OF GLASGOW AND THE WEST COAST. Twenty-four Chromo Views, with Guide Book. 
SOUVENIR OF KILLARNEY. ‘Twenty-four Chromo Views of the Lakes, with Guide Book. 


LARGE CHROMO VIEW OF THE CITY OF EDINBURGH, as seen from the Castle. Size 17} by 


11¥ inches. Price 2s. 6d., with Key ; Mounted on Cardboard, 3s. 








BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR VOLUMES. 
SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. ENGLISH SCENERY. 


Its Cities, Lakes, and Mountains. Containing 120 exquisite Containing 120 exquisite Chromo Views of English Cities, Lakes, 
Chromo Views, in One Handsome S8vo. Volume, bound in cloth | and Mountains, in One Handsome S8vo. Volume, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 








A Handsome Volume for a Present. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND IRISH SCENERY: A Collection of 252 Exquisite Chromo Views. In One 


Volume, oblong folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 218. 


* Nowellies, indeed, serving the double purpose of Guide and Souvenir.,—Hortwway ANNUAL. 


CHROMO VIEW GUIDE BOOKS. 


Each Set contains TWELVE VIEWS, beautifully executed in Chromo-Lithography, and a PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the District. 


Price 18. per Set in Panorama Form, or in Ornamental Envelope ; In Book Form, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND. ‘The Trossachs and Loch Katrine. 


London. !st Series. | London, 2nd Series. The Lakes of Killarney. 1st Series. Loch Lomond. = 
The English Lakes. The Lakes of Killarney. 2nd Series. The Clyde. 1st Series. 


ugh. The Lakes of Killarney. “Iwelve se- The Clyde. 2nd Series. 
Deighton. é lected Views in Panorama Fon. 1s. . The West Highlands, from Stirling to 
Oxford Oban, Staffa and Iona. 


: The Caledonian Canal. 
Jersey. ist Series. SCOTLAND. . 
Jersey. 2nd Series The City of Edinburgh. Perth to Braemar, via Dunkeld and 


Isle of Wight. 1st Series Edinburgh and its Environs. The City of Edinburgh. In Panor: 
Isle of Wight. 2nd Series. The City of Glasgow. Fx = Twenty-four —_ Alin — 











TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


RAMBLES IN ROME. RAMBLES IN NAPLES. 

An Archwological and Historical Guide to the Museums, Gal- An Archeological and Historical Guide to the Museums, Gal- 
leries, Villas, Churches and Antiquities of Rome and the Campagna. | leries, Villas, Churches and Antiquities of Naples and its Environs. 
By S. Russeit Fores, Archeological and Historical Lecturer on By S. KussELL Forses, Archeological and Historical Lecturer on 
Roman Antiquities. With Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustra- | Roman Antiquities, Authorof‘*Ramblesin Rome,’ etc. Third Edition 
tion Post Svo., cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Post Svo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Its History, Topography and Antiquities. By W. H. D. ApaAMs. New and Revised Edition, with Sixteen Pages of Sectional Maps 

and Plans, and a Large Map of the Island printed in Colours, all from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey. 323 pages, post Svo., price 3s. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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WEEK’S TOUR. TO 


North of Ireland, Connemara, or Killarney. 


RAIL, STEAMER, COACH, and HOTEL. FIVE GUINEAS. 





K IN 


_ LUCERNE, | INCLUDING TRAVEL and HOTEL. FIVE GUINEAS 


rt DAYS’ CONDUCTED TOUR TO 


SWITZERLAND 


Leaving LONDON EVERY FRIDAY. SEVEN GUINEAS. 








DAYS’ TOUR 


“DAVOS PLATZ and the ENGADINE 


Visiting BALE, ZURICH, STRASBURG, &c. EIGHT GUINEAS. 





kK ON 


‘THE RHINE 


Visiting COLOGNE, COBLENCE, WIESBADEN, &c. FIVE GUINEAS. 





A W K’S TOUR 
NORMANDY Visiting DIEPPE, ROUEN, CAEN, &c. FOUR GUINEAS. 


HR DAYS’ TOUR FOR 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


ANTWERP and WATERLOO, 
Leaving LONDON every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. TWO GUINEAS. 








WEER’S EXCURSION TO 


Jersey, Guernsey, or the Isle of Man. 


Leaving EVERY SATURDAY. THREE GUINEAS. 





MmiSO COMBINED TRAVEL and HOTEL TICKETS TO 
righton, Hastings, Eastbourne, Isle of Wight, Bournemouth, Folkestone, North and South Wales, 
West of England, Scotland, English Lakes, Sons Ostend, ete. 


SE . = — = 








= —= 





HOS. COOK & SON, 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EUROPEAN EXCURSION AND TOURIST SYSTEM—ESTABLISHED 1841, 
/lustrated Programme and Application Forms for booking may be had on application. 


hief Office—Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
And BRANCH OFFICES. 




















LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


BREE Goi PpPEs. 
_MATRICULATION GUIDE. 


\ | ) f Qa « ve . 
. ae pp., Papers of June, 1897, and Articles on the ‘Spe 


soirleagrepsatae Selon ARTS GUIDE. 


, | july, 1896; Full Solutions to the Papers 
Matt 1 s\rticl onthe Special Su l ct “fo LSQ8. 


B.A. GUIC 


October, 1896; contai: the n n Papers of October, 1896, and Articles 


INTER. “er AND PRELIM. SCI. eo 


nh t July, L596, with Full Solu ns to the Papers 


, Pros ila f Cla for all London Examinations post 
THE SECRETARY, 
Univ. Corr. Coll., London Office, 32, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


SOME TEXT-BOOKS IN 
Be «= Aniversify  Cuforia? Series. 


LATIN GRAMS TUTORIA GEBRA, THE INTERMEDIATE. By Wrutiam Briccs, M! 
( H. BRYAN, Sc.D., M.A. FR 
of Radhakrishnan. 3s. 6d. 

LATIN 


COORDINATE GEOMETRY, THE en es OF. The Equat 
f Circle By Wil 





M.A., LL.B., FR = id G. H. Bryan, Sel 
THE LA I ~ { Edition. 3s.6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 
i EN | 
: , HYDROSTATICS, AN BLERAETARS TEXT- BOOK OF. “q 
. . " \“ A scs, M.A., F. Cy 
FRENCH AC Ht Ul LL S.. ‘ H. ri Sé | . MA. ERS Sek 
2s. Kry, 2s, 
FRENCH PR‘ READER ; 
MECHANICS, AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. th Ex 
P I , a Answers. By WILLI a 
6 LLS BGS. 3 \.S., and G, H BRYAN, Sc.D., Ml 
. : , _ 3s. 6d. Ke | 8s. 6d. xet 
o.cs } ( 
3s. 6d. ——e THE PRECEPTORS’. By F. RoseNperc, M4 
FRENCH READER, THE PRECEPTORS’. With N 2s. 6d 
i is. 6 CHE MISTRY, THE TUTORIAL. By G. H. Barvey, D.Sc., Lo 
ETHICS, A MANUAL OF. by | M : ~ Phd. H Lectuver in Chemistry in the Victoria Ua 
} ‘ $ I y\ m I ‘ M.A i oe 
j wth W ( |. Non-) ls. 3s. 6d. [A 
‘ \ 6s. € I 3s. 6d. [/n 
( ! BOOKS specially ior L n University, Cambri and Oxford Local, Coilegé 
pu Ceruulical Ind Oc € al Art Examinations, tree on application 
London: W. B. CLIVE, 13, Booksellers Row, Strand, W4 
Por PRINT! v3 rris\ } y M f yrnter j WNS PARK Roap, N.! , and 
PRACTI TEACHER j PURBLISHE!I $ | TEACI R NOS 
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